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OF THIS 

DECLINE AND FALL OP THE ROMAN EMPIRH 

CHAPTER LXIV 

Conquests o/ Zingis Khan and the Moguls Jrom China to Poland — 

Escape oj Constantinople and the Greeks — Origin of the Oito^ 
mail Turks in Bithynia — Reigns and Victories of Oihman, 

Orchan^ Amurath the First, and Bajazei the First — Foundation 
ani Progress oJ the Turkish Monarchy in Asid and Europe — 

Danger of Constantinople and the Greek Empire 
• 

From the petty quarrels of a city and her suburbs, from the 
cowardice and discord of the falling Greeks, I shall now ascend 
to the victorious Turks, whose domestic slavery was ennobled 
by Impartial discipline, religious enthusiasm, and the energy of 
the national character. The rise and progress of the Ottomans, 
the present sovereigns of Cohstantinople, are connected with 
the most important scenes of modem history ; but they are 
founded on a previous knowledge of the great eruption of the 
Moguls and Tartars, whose rapid conquests may be compared 
with the primitive convulsions of nature, which have agitated 
and altered the surface of the globe. I have long since as- 
serted ii^y claim to introduce the nations, the immediate or 
i^mote authors of the fall of the Roman empire ; nor can 1 
refuse myself to those events which, from their uncommon 
magnitude, will interest a philosophic mind in the history of 
blood.i 

From the spacious highlands between China, Siberia, andzin^ 
thejCaspian Sea, the tide of emigration and war has repeatedly 
been poured. These ancient seats of the Huns and Turks wtretSSfSSgiSM 
occupied iii the twelfth century by many pastoral tribes of the 
same descent and similar manners, which were united and led 
to conquest by the formidable Zingis. In his ascent to great- 
ness, that bamarian (whose private appellation was Tern ugin)|>^gjij^ 
had trapipled on the necks of his equals. His birth was noble ; 

^ The reader i% invited to review the chapters of the third and fourth volumes ; , 
the manners of pastoral nations, the conquests of Attila and the Huns, which were 
compoeed at a time wben^bfutertained the wish, rather than the hope, of conclud- 
ing my histoiy. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


but it was in the pride o{ victory that the prince or people 
deduced his seventh ancestor from the* immaculate conception 
[TiwafftT] of a virgin.® His father had reigned over thirteen hordes, which 
composed al)out thirty or forty thousand families ; above two- 
thirds refused to pay tithes or obedjence to his infant son ; 
CAD, UTO] and, at the age of thirteen, Temugin fought a battle against 
his rebellious subjects. The future conqueror of Asfa was re- 
duced to fly and to obey ; but he rose superior to his fortune ; 
and, in his fortieth year, he had established his fame and 
dominion over the circumjacent tribes. In a state of society 
in which policy is rude and valour is universal, the ascendant 
of one man must be founded on his power and resolution to 
punish his ebemies and recompense his friends. * His first 
military league* was ratified by the simple rites of sacrificing 
an horse and tasting of a running stream : Temugin pledged 
himself to divide with his followers the sweets and the bitters 
of life ; and, when he had shared among them his horses and 
apparel, he was rich in their gratitude and his own hopes. 
After his first victory, he placed seventy caldrons on the fire, 
and seventy of the most guilty rebels were cast headlong^ into 
the boiling water. The sphere cff his attraction was continually 
enlarged by the ruin of the proud and the submission of the 
prudent ; and the boldest chieftains might tremble, when 
CWmcHimi] they beheld, enchased in silver, the skull of the khan of the 
Karaites,^ who under the name of Prester John had corre- 
sponded with the Roman pontiff and the princes of Europe. 

»LThe miraculous origin of the race of Chingiz Khan appears in Turkish and 
Chinese as well as in Mongol legend. The family to which he Ijelonged was called 
the Borjigen ; it seems to have l>ecn of Turkish origin on the female ^ide, but Mongol 
on the male (Cahun, Intr. h I'histoire de I’Asie, p. 203). It possessed lands and 
high prestige among the Mongol tribes to the north of China between the river 
S^inga and Orchon. It is important to realise that the Mongols were not very 
numerous. In the Mongol empire, as it is called, which Chingiz Khan created, the 
Mongolian element was small. What he did was to create a great Turkish 
empire under Mongol domination.] * 

>Tbe Khans of the Kcraites [Karaits] were most probably incapable of reading 
the pompous epistles composed in their name by the Nestorian mAsionaries, who 
endowed them with the fabulous wonders of an Indian kingdom. Perhaps these 
Tartars (the l^esbyter or Priest John) had submitted to the rites of baptism and 
ordination (Assemann. Bibliot. Orient, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 487-503). « [Sir. H. Howorth 
has shown very clearly (Hist, of the Mongols, i. p. 696 J77.) that the Karaits were 
Turks, not Mongols. Their territory was near the Upper Orchon, between the 
rivers Selinga and Kernlen. They were Christians. Their chief Tughril received 
the title of Wang (“king”) from the (Manchu) Emp^or of Northern China for 
his .services in 1 19^ against the Naiman Turks of the re^ons of the Altai and Upper 
Irtish. Chinmz also took part in this war, and his services were recogniswl by the 
title of Dai Mipg, “high Brightness”. For an account of Prester John— the 
name by w^hich vac Karait khans were knowm in the west — and the legends attach^ 
to him, see Howorth, i. cap. x. p. 534 sgr^.] 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

Tffe ambition ol Temugin condescended to employ the arts of 
superstition ; and it was from a naked prophet, who could 
ascend to heaven on a white horse, that he accepted the title 
of Zingis,^ the Most Great ; and a divine right to the conquest 
and dominion of the earth. In a general couroultaiy or diet, he 
waiS seated on a felt, which was Tong afterwards revered as af 
relic, and^ solemnly proclaimed Great Khan or emperor of the 
Moguls ® and Tartars.® Of these kindred though rival names, 
the former had given birth to the Imperial race ; and the 
latter has been extended, by accident or error, over the 
^gacioii^ wilderness of the north. 

The code of laws which Zingis dictated to his subjects was hi* 
adapted the preservation of domestic peace and the exercise 
of/oreign hostility. The punishment of death was inflicted on 
the crimes of adijtery, murder, perjuiy, and the capital thefts 
of an horse or ox ; and the fiercest of men were mild and just 
in their intercourse with each other. The future election of 
the great khan was vested in the princes of his family and the 
heads of the tribes ; and the regulations of the chase were 
essefitial to the pleasures and plenty of a Tartar camp. The 
victorious nation was held saci^d from all servile labours, which 
were abandoned to slaves and strangers ; and every labour was 
servile except the profession of arms. The service and disci- 
pline of the troops, who were armed with bows, scymetars, 
and iron maces, and divided by hundreds, thousands, aqd ten 
thousands, were the institutions of a veteran commander. Each 
officer and soldier was made responsible, under pain of death, 
for the safety and honour of his companions ; and the spirit of 

♦Since the factory and tragedy of Voltaire, Gengis, at least in French, seems to 
be the more fashionable spelling ; but Abulghazi Khan must have known the true 
name of his ancestor. His etymology appears just; Zin, in the Mogul tong^uc, 
signifies great ^ and gis is the superlative termination (Hist. G^n^alogique des Tar* 
tars, part iiu p. 194, 195). From the same idea of magnitude the appellation of 
ZJngts is bestowed on the ocean. [Chingiz (= very great, or autocrat) represents 
the true spelling. He also bore the title Sutu Bodgo, '* son of Heaven 

®The nam^of Moguls has prevailed among the Orientals, and still adheres to 
the titular sovereign, theGreat Mogul of Hindostan. [Mongol, Mogul and (Arabic) 
Mughal are all attempts to represent a name which among the true Mongols is 
pronounced something between Moghol (or Mool)and Mongol, but never with the 
u sound. See T*rikh-i-Rashidi, tr. Elias and Ross, p. 73 note.] 

®The Tartars (more properly Tatars) were descended from Tatar Khan, the 
brother df Mogul Khan (see Abulghazi, part i. and ii.), and once formed a horde 
of. 70,000 families on the borders of Kitay (p. 103-112). In the great invasion 
of Europe (a.d. 1238), they se.,ra to have the vanguard ; and the similitude of 
the name of recommended that of Tartars to the Latins (Matth. Paris, 

p. 398, &c.). ['Fhe Tatars seem to have been a mixture of Manchus and Turks. 

On one of the old Turkish inscriptions of A.D. 733 (see above vol. iv. p. 540) Tatars 
are mentioned.] 
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conquest breathed in the. law that peace should never be.grontfed 
unless to a vanquished and suppliant enemy J But it is the 
religion of Zingis that best deserves our wonder and applause, 
llie Catholic inquisitors of Europe^ who defended nonsense by 
cmeTty^‘*"lhigTit have been confounded by the example of' a 
'^arbanan, 'who anticipated the lessons of philosophy * and 
established by his laws a system of pure theism perfect 
, toleliatibn. His first and only article of faith was the existence 
of one God, the author of all good, who fills, by his presence, 
the heavens and earth, which he has created by his power. 
The Tartars and Moguls were addicted to the idols bf the^ 
peculiar tribes ; and many of them had been converted by the 
\ foreign missionaries to the religions of Moses, of Mafconlet, and 
I of Christ. These various systems in freedom and concord w^re 
I taught and practised within the precincts ot the same camp ; 

* and th(^ Bonze, the Imam, the Rabbi, the Nestorian, and the 
Latin priest enjoyed the same honourable exemption from 
service and tribute In the mosque of Bochara, the insolent 
victor might trample the Koran under his horse’s feet, but the 
calm legislator respected the prophets and pontiffs of the rt*ost 
hos^tile sects. The reason of Zingts was not informed by books ; 
the khan could neither read nor write ; and, except the tribe 
of the Igoiirs, the greatest part of the Moguls and Tartars were 
as illiterate as their sovereign.® The memory of their exploits 
was preserved by tradition ; sixty-eight years after the death of 
Zingis, these traditions were collected and transcribed ; the 

[The code drawn up by Chingiz was called Yasak or Law. (On it, see Sir 
H. Howorth’s paper in the Indian Antiquary^ July, 1882.) The cruelties 
Chingiz were always the simple execution of the laws : he was never capricious’.] 
singular conformity may l>e found lietwecn the religious laws 'of Zingis Khan 
and of Mr. I.ocke {Constitutions of Carolina, in his works, vol. iv. p. ctc, ato 
edition, 1777). 

®[When CThingiz conquered the Naiman Turks of the Altai regions, c» 1203-4, 
the vizir of the Naiman king passed_into his service and became his chancellor. 
XLis minister was an Ibgur and had Uigur successors. Through these Uigurs, the 
Uigur alphalx't (derived from the Syriac) was adopted by the Mongols, and the old 
Turkish script (of the Orchon inscriptions, see above vol. iv. p. ^40) became 
obsolete.] On the Uigurs st,?e VAmbifry’s Uigurische Sprachmonumente und das 
Kudatku Bilik, 1870. 

In the year 1 294, by the command of [Mahmud Ghazan] Caza*ft, khan of Persia, 
tlie fourth [fifth] m descent from Zingis. From these traditions, his vizir, Fadlallah 
I Rashkl ad-Dinj, composed a Mogul history in the Persian language, vchich has 
Ix^n used by Petit de la Croix (liist. de Genghizcan, p. 537-539) [see D’Ohsson, 
Hist, des Mongols, i. 627 sqq. For Rashid’s Jami al-Tawarikh see Appendix i.J 
The Histoire G< 5 n^alogique des Tatars {k Leyde, 1726, in lamo, 3 tomes) 
was translated by the Swedish prisoners in Siberia, from the Mogul Ms. of 
Abtilgasi Bahadur Kltan, a descendant of Zingis, who reigned over the Usbeks 
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iJrevity* of their domestic annals may be supplied by the 
Chinese,^^ Persians,^^ Armenians,^® Syrians, Arabians,^^ Greeks,!*^ 

of Charasm, or Carizme (a.d. 1644-1663). He is of most value and credit for the 
names, pedigrees, and mannens of his nation. Of his nine parts, the ist descen|J#» 
from Adam to Mogul Khan; the iid, from Mogul to Zingis; the iiid, is the 
life of Zin|ps ; the ivth, yth, vith and viith, the general history of his four sons and 
their post^ity ; the viiith and ixth, the particular history of the descendants of 
Sheibani Khan, who reigned in Maurenahar and Charasm. [The work of 
Abulghazi has been edited and translated by Des Maisons (St, Petersburg, 1870), 
For Juzjani and Juvaini see Appendix i.] 

Hi^ire de Gentchiscan, et de toutela Dinastie des Mongous ses Successeurs, 
“^'onqu(5r£yis de la Chine ; tir6e de THistoire de la Chine, par le R. P. Gaubil, de 
la Soci^t6 de Jfesus, Missionaire k Pekin ; A Paris, 1739, in 410. This translation 
is stamped^with the Chinese character of domestic accuracy and foreign 
ignorance. [It has been superseded by the Russian work of the P6re Hyacinth, on 
tm first four Khans of the house of Chingiz, 1829. A contemporary Chinese 
work by Men-Hun hr« been translated by Vasiliev in the ivth vol. of the 'Transac- 
tions of the Russian Arch. Soc., Oriental Sect.] 

12 See the Histoire du Grand Genghizcan, premier Empereur des Mogols et 
Tartares, par M. Petit de la Croix, A Paris, 1710, in lanio [it has been translated 
into English] : a work of ten years’ labour, chiefly drawn from the Persian writers, 
among whom Nisavi, the secretary of sultan Gelaleddin, has the merit and preju- 
dice* of a contemporary. A slight air of romance is the fault of the originals, or 
the compiler. Stic likew'isc the articles of Genghizcafi, Mohammed^ Gt'laleddin, &c., 
in the BibliothAque Orientale of d’Herl’)elot. [Several histories of the Mongols 
have appeared in this century : D’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols, 1852 ; Wolff, 
Gcschichte der Mongolen Oder Tatarcn, 1872 ; QuatremAre, Histoire des Mongoles 
dc la Perse, 1836 ; Howorth, History of the Mongols, Part i, 1876, Part 2 (in 
2 vols,), i88o (on the “Tartars” of Russia and Central Asia); Part 3, 1888 (on 
Mongols of Persia); Cahun, Introduction A I’Histoire de TAsie, 1896. For later 
Mongols of Central Asia, see the 1 arikh-i-Rashkii of Mirza Muhammad Haidar 
Dughlat, traiisl, by E. D. Ross, ed. by N. Elias, 1895; for which, and for Schmidt, 
Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen, cp. App. 1. For Chingiz Khan ; Erdmann, 
Temudschin der Unerschiitterliche, 1862; R. K. Douglas, Life of Jinghiz Khan, 
J877; Howorth, op. cii. Pt. i. Gibbon does not mention : Pallas, Sammlungen 
nistorischer Nachrichten iiber die Mongolischen Vblkerschaften, which appeared 
at St. Petersbwrg in 1776, 2 vols.] 

Haithonus, or Aithonus, an Armenian prince, and afterwards a monk of Pre- 
montre (Fabric- Bibhot. Lat, medii .(^^vi, tom. i. p. 34), dictated, in the French 
language, his book De Tartaris, his old fellow-soldiers. It was immediately trans- 
lated into Latin, and is inserted in the Novus Orbis of Simon Grynaeiis (Basil, 
155 folio). [See above vol. vi. p. 530. For Haithon I. see Appendix i. j 

^**Zingis Khan, and his first successors, occupy the conclusion of the ixth Dyn- 
Mty of Abulfharagius (vers. Pocock, Oxon. 1663, in 410) ; and his xth Dynasty 
is that of the Moguls of Persia, Assemannus (Bibliot. Orient, tom. ii. ) has extracted 
some facts from his Syriac writings, and the lives of the Jacobite maphrians or 
primates of the gast 

Among the Arabians, in language and religion, we may distinguish Abulfcda, 
sultan o£ Hamah in Syria, who fought in pierson, under the Maraaluke standard, 
against the Moguls. 

^®Nicephorus Gregoras (1. ii, c. 5, 6) has felt the necessity of connecting the 
Scythian and Byzantine histories. He describes, with truth and elegance, the 
settlement and manners of the Moguls of Persia, but he is ignorant of their origin, 
and corrupts the names of Zingis and his sons. 
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Russians,^^ Poles/^ Hungarians and Latins ; and each nation 
will deserve credit in the relation of their own disasters and 
defeats. 

The arms of Zingis and his lieutenants successively reduced 
hordes of the desert, who pitched their tents between the 
wall of China and the Volga ; and the Mogul emperor became 
the monarch of the pastoral world, the lord of manyOnillions 
of shepherds and soldiers, who felt their united strength, and 
were impatient to rush on the mild and wealthy climates 
of the south. His ancestors had been the tributaries of the 

I'^M. Levesque ,Hi.stoire de Russic, tom. ii.) has described the conquest ot 
Russia by the "t artars, from the patriarch Nicon and the old chronicle:;. [See 
Soloviev, Istoriia Rossii, vol. iii. cap. ii. p. 820 

For Poland, I am content with the Sarmatia Asiatica et Europaea of Matthc;v 
A, Michou, or de MichoviA, a canon and physician of Cracov^(A.D. 1506), inserted 
in the Novus Orbis of Grynaeus. Fabric. Bibliot. Latin, mediae et infimae ^Etatis, 
tom. v. p. 56. [The most important Polish source is the Historia Polonica of 
Johannes Dlugossius (who lived in the 15th century and died 1480). His works 
have been edited in 14 vols. by Alexander Przezdziecki (1867-87) and the Hist. 
Pol. occupies voL. X. -xiv. Roep>eirs Geschichtc Polens, vol. i. {1840). Only one 
Polish chronicle has survived; the Annals of the Cracow Chapter, 
Mon. Germ. xix. 582 ** 

1 should quote Thurocziu.s, the oldest general historian (pars ii. c. 74, p. 150), 
in the first volume of the Scriptores Rerum Hungaricarum, did not the same 
volume contain the original narrative of a contemporary, an eye-witness, and a 
sufferer (M. Rogerii, Mungari, Varadiensis Capituli Canonici, Carmen miserabile, 
scu Historia sufK'r Deslmctione Regni HungariDB, Ternporibus Belae IV. Regis 
per 'Fartaros factA., p, 292-321) [it will be found in Endlicher, Rer. Hung. Monum. 
Arpadiana, p. 255 the best picture that I have ever seen of all the circum- 

stances of a barlxiric invasion. [Gibbon omits to mention another contemporary 
account (of great importance) of the invjision of Hungary, by Thomas Archdeacon 
of .Spalato, in his Historia Salonitana, published in Schwandtrer’s Scriptores 
Flung., vol. iii. ] 

Matthew Paris has represented, from authentic documents, the danger and 
distress of Europe (con.sult the word Tartari in his copious Index). [It has been 
conjectured that among the documents used by Matthew were anti-Semitic fly- 
leaves, accusing the Jews of inviting and helping the Mongols, Strakosch- 
Grassrnann, Der Einfall der Mongolen, p. 116.] From motives of zeal and 
curiosity, tiie court of the great Khan, in the xiiith century, was visited by 
two fnars, John de Plano Carpini and William Rubruquis, and by Mt^rco 
Polo, a Venetian gentleman. The Latin relations of the two former are inserted 
in the first volume of Hackluyt ; the Italian original, or version, of the third (Fa- 
bric. Bibliot. Latin. mediivEvi, tom. ii. p. 198; tom. v. p. 25) may be found in the 
second tome of Ramusio. [Colonel H. Yule’s English translation, The Book of 
Scr Marco F*olo the Venetian, in 2 vols., 1875, with plans and illustrations, and 
most valuable elucidations and bibliography, is indispensable to * .he study of thd 
traveller. A new edition of Rubruquis is wanted. The account of a Journey 
among the Mongols by another traveller, Asceiliuus, is printed in Fejtff, Codex 
diplomaticus Hungariiie, iv. i, 428 sqq.l 

In his great History of the Huns, M, ae Guignes has most amply treated of 
Zingis Khan and his successors. See tom. iii. 1 . xv.-xix., and in the collateral 
articles of the Seljukians of Roum, tom. ii. 1. xi., the Carizmians, 1 . xiv., and the 
Mamalukcs. tom. iv. 1. xxi. ; consult likewise tlie tables of the ist volume. He is 
ever learned and accurate ; yet I am only indebted to him for a general view^ and 
some passages of Abulfeda, which arc still latent in the Arabic text, 
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Chinese emperors ; and Temugin liimself had been disgraced 
by a title of honour ^nd servitude.^^ The court of Pekin was 
astonished by an embassy from its former vassal^ who in the 
tone of the king of nations exacted the tribute and obedience 
which he had paid^ and^ who affected to treat the Son oj Heaven 
as the most contemptible of mankind. An haughty answST^ 
disguised their secret apprehensions ; and their fears were soon 
justified by the march of innumerable squadrons, who pierced 
on all sides the feeble rampart of the great wall. Ninety cities 
were stormed, or starved, by the Moguls ; ten only escaped ; and 
^ingis,* from a knowledge of the filial pity of the Chinese, cov- 
ered his vanguard with their captive parents ; an unworthy and, 
by degrees, a fruitless abuse of the virtues of his enemies. His 
invasion was supported by the revolt of an hundred thousand 
K hi tans, who guarded the frontier ; yet he listened to a treaty ; 
and a princess of China, three thousand horses, five hundred gynty a d. 
youths, and as many virgins, and a tribute of gold and silk, ^ 
were the price of his retreat. In his second expedition, he com- 
pelled the Chinese emperor to retire beyond the yellow river 
to ^ more southern residence. The siege of Pekin was long ™ 
and laborious : the inhabitmits were reduced by famine to 
decimate and devour their fellow-citizens ; when their ammuni-tA.D. 1211 j 
tion was spent, they discharged ingots of gold and silver from 
their engines; but the Moguls introduced a mine to the centre 
of the capital ; and the conflagration of the palace burnt above 

*^[The people who ruled over Northern China at this time were the Niu-Chi or 
Man-Chu. (They called themselves Aisin, ' ‘ golden,” which the Chinese translated 
by Kin, and hence they are generally called the Kin dynasty). They had con- 
*quered Northern China in 1120 from the Kara-Khitay Turks who had held it since 
1004, Chingiz, who was always punctilious in matters of form, chose his moment 
when the Emperor Chang-Tsong, to whom he had taken a feudal oath, was dead 
(1208) : then he 0{>enly refused allegiance to the successor. He had prepared the 
wayior the overthrow of the Niu-Chi by the conquest of the land of the Hia (north 
of Tibet, and west of the great bend of the Hoang Ho : the country of the Tanguts), 
whij:h was then a republic of brigands, who (with their capital at Ning-Hia on the 
Hoang Ho), commanding the routes to the west, were a pest both to the southern 
and the northern Chinese empires. Cahun, Intr. ^ Thistoire de I’Asie, p. 248. 

Chingiz in conquering the Hia thus appeared as a public benefactor, but really 
seized a key position both in regard to China and in regard to the routes to the 
west through Dzungaria and through Cashgaria. On the Kin empire see the 
Histoire ^ie Fenfire de Kin ou empire d’or, Aisin Gurun»i Suduri Biihe, iransl, 
by C. de Harlez, 1887.] 

Mve properly Yen-fttng, .an ancient city, whose ruins still appear some fur- 
longs to the south-east of the modem Pekin^ which was built by Cublai Khan 
(Gaubel, p. 146). Pe-king and Nan-king are vague titles, the courts of the north 
and of the south. The identity and change of names perplex the most skilful 
readers of the Chinese geogp'aphy (p. 177). [When the Kar§.-Khitay Turks (under 
their chiefs the Ye-Lu family) conquer^ Northern China in 1004, they took Yen as 
tfjeir capital; it is now call^ Pe-king, “ capital of the north ”. “ Kbitan ” is the 

Chinese form of Khitay.] 
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thirty days. China was desolated by Tartar war and domestic 
faction; and the five northern provinces were added to the 
empire of Zingis. 

oiOMtoM, In the West, he touched the dominions of Mohammed, sultan 
Carizme, who reigned from the Persian Gulf to the borders 
of India and Turkestan; and who, in the proud imitation of 
Alexander the Great, forgot the servitude and ingratitude of his 
fathers to the house of Seljuk.^^ It was the wish of Zingis to 
establish a friendly and commercial intercourse with the most 
powerful of the Moslem princes ; nor could he be tempted by 
the secret solicibitioriH of the caliph of Bagdad, who sacrifice^ 
to his personal wrongs the safety of the church and stMe. A 
rash and inhuman deed provoked and justified the Icrtar arms 
in the invasion of the southern Asia. A caravan of three 
ambassadors and one hundred and fifty merclwints was arrested 
and murdered at Otrar,^^ by the command of Mohammed ; nor 
was it till after a demand and denial of justice, till he had prayed 
and fasted three nights on a mountain, that the Mogul emperor 
aj)pealetl to the judgment of God and his sword. Our European 
battles, says a philosophic writer, are petty skirmishes, if com- 
pared to the numbers that have fotiglit and fallen in the fields of 
Asia. Seven hundred thousand Moguls and Tartars are said to 
have marched under the standard of Zingis and his four sons. In 
the vast plains that extend to the north of the Sihon or Jaxartes, 
they were encountered by four hundred thousand soldiers of 
the Sultan ; aiul in the first battle, which wjis suspended by the 
night, one hundred and sixty thousand Carizmians were slain. 
Mohammed was astonished by the multitude and valour of his 
enemies ; he withdrew from the scene of danger, and distri- 

*^[Inthc last quarter of the xith cent., Anushtigin a Turkish slave was ap- 
pointed governor of C'ariznie (Khwarizm) by the Sultan Malik Shah. His son 
took the title of Carizme Shah, and his grandson Atsiz made himself indepciMent 
of the Seljuk sultans in the second quarter of the 12th cent. Ala ad-Din Moham- 
mad (A. i). 1199-1220) made this principality of Carizme (which Atsiz and Tu^fush 
(1172-1199) had already extended as far as Jand in the north and Ispahan in the 
west), into a great realm, subduing Persia and T’ransoxiana, overihrowing the 
Ghorid dynasty of Afghanistan, and invaded Eastern Turkestan (tlie kingdom of 
the Kara-Khitay).] 

[On the middle Jaxartes. It was the capital of the Gur-Kha,ys of the Turkish 
kingdom of Kara-Khitay. ( jibl)on omits to mention the conquest of this kingdom 
(the south-western provinces of the modern empire of China) by Chingiz, before 
he can\e face to face with the Carizmian empire.] ’ 

** M. de Voltaire, Essai sur I'Histoire G^n^rale, tom. iii. c. 60, p. 8. His 
account of Zingis and the Moguls contains, as usual, much general sense and truth, 
some particular errors. 

^ [The strategical ability displayed in the campaigns of Chingiz and his suc- 
cessors has been well brought out by Cahun. It is wholly an error to regard the 
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bated Ifis troops in the frontier towns, trusting that the barbarians, 
invincible in the field, would be repulsed by the length and 
difficulty of so many regular sieges. But the prudence of Zingis 
had formed a body of Chinese engineers, skilled in the mechanic 
arts, informed, perhaps,, of the secret of gunpowder, and capablg^ 
under his discipline, of attacking a foreign country with more 
vigour iftid success than they had defended their own. The 
Persian historians will relate the sieges and reduction of Otrar, 

Cogende, Bochara, Samarcand, Carizme, Herat, Merou, Nisabour, 
Balchj^nd Candahar ; and the conquest of the rich and populous 
countries of Transoxiana, Carizme, and Chorasan. The destructive 
hostilities of Attila and the Huns have long since been elucidated 
by the Sample of Zingis and the Moguls ; and in this more 
‘pitoper place I shall be content to observe that, from the Caspian > 
to the Indus, the^ ruined a tract of many hundred miles, which 
was adorned with the habitations and labours of mankind, and 
that five centuries have not been sufficient to repair the ravages 
of four years. The Mogul emperor encouraged or indulged the ' 
fu^ of his troops ; the hope of future possession was lost in the 
ardour of rapine and slaughter ; and the cause of the war ex- 
asperated their native fierceness by the pretence of justice and 
revenge. The downfall and death of the sultan Mohammed, [a.d. moj 
who expired unpitied and alone in a desert island of the Caspian 
Sea, is a poor atonement for the calamities of which he was the 
author. Could the Carizmian empire have been saved by a 
single hero, it would have been saved by his son Gelaleddin, [j»ui»d.Dia] 
whose active valour repeatedly checked the Moguls in the 
^career of victory. Retreating, as he fought, to the banks of the 
Indus, he was oppressed by their innumerable host, till, in the 
last moment of despair, Gelaleddin spurred his horse into the 
waves, swam one of the broadest and most rapid rivers of Asia, 
and^extorted the admiration and applause of Zingis himself. It 
wa^ in this camp that the Mogul emperor yielded with reluctance 

Mongol congests as achieved merely by numbers and intrepid physical bravery. 

The campaigns were carefully planned out— not by Chingiz himself, he only con- 
sidered, and approved or rejected, the plans submitted to him by his military 
advisers. He knew how to choose able generals (Samuka and Subutai were two 
of the most illuitrious), but he did not interfere with them in their work. The 
invasion of the Carizmian empire was carried out thus ; a Mongol army which had 
just conquered the land of Cashgar advanced over the great southern pass into 
Fergana and descended upon Khojend. The mam army advanced by the great 
northern gate, through Dzungaria and the Hi regions, to Otrar on the Jaxartes. 

Half the army spread up the river to take or mask the Carizmian fortresses and 
join hands at Khojend with the corps from Cashgar. The other half, under Chin- 
giz himself, marched straight across the Red Sand Desert upon Bochara, Cahun, 
op. cit. , p. 285. Success was rendered easy by the strategical mistakes of Mo- 
hammad. ] 
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to the murmurs of his weacry and wealthy troops, who sighed for 
the enjoym^t of their native land. Incumbered with the spoils 
of Asia, he slowly measured back his footsteps, betrayed some 
pity for the misery of the vanquished, and declared his intention 
rebuilding the cities which had been swept away by the 
tempest of his arms. After he had repassed the Oxus and 
Jaxartes, he was joined by ti^o generals, whom he had detached 
with thirW thousand horse, to subdue the western provinces of 
Persia. They had trampled on the nations which opposed their 
passage, penetrated through the gates of Derbend, traversed the 
Volga and the desert, and accomplished the circuit of the Caspian' 
Sea, by an expedition which had never been attempted and has 
never been repeated. The return of Zingis was sigflklised by 
the overthrow of the rebellious or independent kingdoms &f 
m0 4 Mth, Tartary ; and he died in the fulness of years add glory, with his 
last breath exhorting and instructing his sons to achieve the 
conquest of the Chinese empire. 

OMim««tcof The harem of Ziugis was composed of five hmidred wives and 
tta!42*!!Eli concubines ; and of his numerous progeny, four sons, illustrious 
by their birth and merit, exercisecl under their father the 
principal offices of peace and war. Toushi^s was his great 
huntsman, Zagatai his judge, Octai his minister, and Tuli his 
general ; and their names and actions are often conspicuous in 
the histoiy of his conquests. Firmly united for their own and 
the public interest, the three brothers and their families were 
[ogotoy] content with dependent sceptres ; and Octai, by general consent, 
was proclaimed Great Khan, or emperor of the Moguls and 
ngfttkA.D. Tartars. He was succeeded by his son Gayuk, after whose 
death the empire devolved to his cousins, Mangou and Cublai, 

. the sons of Tuli, and the grandsons of Zingis. In the sixty- 
eight years of his four first successors, the Moguls subdued almost 
all Asia and a large portion of Europe. Without confifting 

“’[Juji received the realm of Karft-Khitay, and his son Batu obtained possession 
of the Khanate of Kipchak, see below p. 14.] 

Zagatai [ChagaUiy] gave his name to his dominions of Maurenah%.r [Ma-wara- 
l-nahr], or Transoxiana [along with part of Kashgar, Balkh, and Ghazna] ; and 
the Mo^ls of Hindostnn, who emigrated from that country, are styled Zagatais 
by the Persians. This certain etymology, and the similar exjf.nple of Uzbek, 
Nogai, &c. may warn us not absolutely to reject the derivations of a national, 
from a personal, name. [The succession of the Chagalay Khans of Transoxiana 
is very uncertain. On this branch see Mr. Oliver’s monograph, “ The Chaghatai 
Mughals,^’ mJ[oum. R. As. Soc., vol. xx. Cp. the list in Lane- Poole's Moham- 
madan Dynasties, p. 34a.] 

®®[Mangfi (i2Si-ia;§7) appointed his brother KhubilSy governor of the southern 
provinces. On Mangu’s death, KhubilSy defeated the attempts of the line of jQji 
to recover the chief Khanate, and reigned till 1294. He transferred the royal 
residence from Ka^orura to Peking.] 
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"myself to the order of time, witho^expatiating on the detail of 
events, I shall present a general picture of the progress of their 
arms : I. In the East ; II. In the South ; Ifl. in the West ; 
and, IV. In the North. 

I. Before the invasion of Zingis, China was divided into twoofih* 
empires or dynasties of the North and South ; and tte 0mpir«7f >*• 
difference of origin and interest was smoothed by a general Sa* 
conformity of laws, language, and national manners. Thef^^ 
Northern empire,' which had been dismembered by Zingis, wasJJ^jj 
hnallv subdued seven years after his death. After the loss of 
Pekin, the emperor had fixed his residence at Kaifong, a city 
man;j* leagues in circumference, and which contained, accord- 
ing to the Chinese annals, fourteen hundred thousand families 
sof inhabitants and fugitives. He escaped from thence with 
only seven horsemen, and made his last stand in a tl^rd 
capital, till at length the hopeless monarch, protesting his 
innocence and accusing his fortune, ascended a funeral pile, 
and gave orders that, as soon as he had stabbed himself, the 
fire should be kindled by his attendants. The dynasty of the 
Sbfig^ the native and ancient sovereigns of the whole empire, nni«imitiMn 
survived above forty-five years the fall of the Northern usurpers ; 
and the perfect conquest was reserved for the arms of CublaL 
During this interval, the Moguls were often diverted by foreign 
wars ; and, if the Chinese seldom dared to meet their victors in 
the field, their passive courage presented an endless succession 
of cities to storm and of millions to slaughter. In the attack 
and defence of places, the engines of antiquity and the Greek 
fire were alternately employed ; the use of gunpowder, in 
•cannon and bombs, appears as a familiar practice ; and the 
• 

la Marco Polo and the Oriental ffeographers, the names of Cathay and 
Mangi distinguish the Northern and Southern empires, which, from A.D, X234 to 
13^9, were those of the Great Khan and of the Chinese, The search of Cathay, 
after China had been found, excited and misled our navigators of the sixteenth 
century, in their attempts to discover the north-east passage. (^Cp. Cathay and the 
Way Thither: a collection of all minor notices of China previous to the sixteenth 
century, t^^nslated and edited by Col. H, Yule, 2 vols. 1866. ] 

38. 1 depend on the knowledge and fidelity of the P^re C^ubil, who translates 
the Chinese text of the annals the Moguls or Yuen (p. 71, 93, 153) ; but I am 
ignorant at what time these annals were com posed and published. The two uncles 
of Marco Pol#, who served as engineers at the siege of Siengyangfou (1. ii. c. 6jt, 
in Ramusio, tom. ii ; see Gaubil, p, 155, 157) must have felt and related the effects 
of thin destructive powder, and their silence is a weighty and almost decisive ob- 
, lotion. I entertain a suspicion that the recent discovery was carried from Europe 
to China by the caravans of the xvth century, and falsely adopted as an old national 
discovery ^ore the arrival of the Portuguese and Jesuits in the xvith. Yet the 
P<^e Gaubil affirms that the use of gunpowder has been known to the Chinese 
above 1600 years. [For Chinese Annals see Appendix z.] 
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I were conducted by^i^ie who 

IWwWtayi j; had been Uherally invited mto the ^rvi^e of Cufilai/ After 
I paBsiUjg the great river, the troops and artillery were conveyed 
* along a series of canals, till they invested the royal residence of 
Hamcheu, or Quinsay, in the country of silk, the most de* 
Ih^ious climate of China. The emperor^ a defenceless youth, 
surrendered his person and sceptre ; and, before he wasc^ent in 
exile into Tartary, he struck nine times the ground with his 
forehead, to adore in prayer or thanksgiving the mercy of the 
Mth* Great Khan. Yet the war (it was now styled a rebellion) was 

i^zujS' still maintained in the southern provinces from Hamcheu to^ 

Canton ; and the obstinate remnant of independence and hos- 
tility was transported from the land to the sea. Brt, when 
the fleet of the Song was surrounded and oppressed by a 
superior armament, their last champion leaped* into the waves 
with his infant emperor in his arms. “ It is more glorious,'* he 
cried, *^to die a prince than to live a slave." An hundred 
thousand Chinese imitated his example ; and the whole empire, 
from Tonkin to the great wall, submitted to the dominion of 
Gublai. His boundless ambition aspired to the conquest of 
Japan ; his fleet was twice shipwrecked ; and the lives of an 
hundred thousand Moguls and Chinese were sacrificed in the 
oorMta fruitless expedition. But the circumjacent kingdoms, Corea, 
Li>.iau] Xonkin, Cochinchina, Pegu, Bengal and Thibet, were reduced 
in different degrees of tribute and obedience by the effort or 
I terror of his arms. He explored the Indian Ocean with a fleet 
\ of a thousand ships ; they sailed in sixty-eight days, most 
^^probably to the isle of Borneo, under the equinoctial line ; and, 
^though they returned not without spoil or glory, the emperor 
was dissatisfied that the savage king had escaped from their 
hands. 

rr«i«u,»ad II. The conquest of Hindostan by the Moguls was reserved 
in a later period for the house of Timour ; but that of Iran, or 
Persia, was achieved by Holagou^*^ Khan, the grandson of Zin- 
gis, the brother and lieutenant of the two successive emperors, 
Mangou and Cublai. I shall not enumerate the crowd of sultans, 
emirs, and atabeks, whom he trampled into dust ; but the extir- 
pation of the Assasshui, or Ismaelians ^ of Persia, ra!a*y be con- 

[HulAgU. His mgn in Persia began in A.D. 1256. His dynasty was called tiie 
II Khans, that is “ Khans of the Ils” or tribes {i.e. provincial). Hammer has 
made them the subject of a Ijook ; Geschichte der Ilchane, 184a,] 

** All that can be known of the Assassins of Persia and Syria, is poured from 
the copious, and even profuse, erudition of M. Falconet, in two Mimoires read 
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sidered as a service to mankind. the hills to the south 

of the Caspian^ these pdious sectaries had reigned with impunity 
above an hundred and sixty years ; and their prince, or imam, 
established his lieutenant to lead and govern the colony of 
Mount Libanus, so famous and formidable in the history of the 
crusades With the fanaticism of the Koran, the Ismaeliait^ 
had blended the Indian transmigration and the visions of their 
own prophets ; and it was their first duty to devote their souls 
and bodies in blind obedience to the vicar of God. The daggers 
of his missionaries were felt both in the East and West ; the 

^ChristTans and the Moslems enumerate, and perhaps multiply, 
the illAstrious victims that were sacrificed to the zeal, avarice, or 
resenfmant of the old man (as he was corruptly styled) of ike 
* mountain* But these daggers, his only arms, were broken by the 
sword of Holagou, and not a vestige is left of the enemies of 
mankind, except the word assassin^ which, in the most odious 
sense, has been adopted in the languages of Europe. The 
extinction of the Abbassides cannot be indifferent to the spec- 
tators of their greatness and decline. Since the fall of their 
SAjukian tyrants, the caliphs had recovered their lawful 
dominion of Bagdad and tire Arabian Irak ; but the city was 
distracted by theological factions, and the commander of the 
faithful was lost in a harem of seven hundred concubines. The 
invasion of the Moguls he encountered with feeble arms and 
haughty embassies. '^On the divine decree,’' said the caliph 
Mostasem, *‘is founded the throne of the sons of Abbas; and 
their foes shall surely be destroyed in this world and in the 
next. Who is this Holagou that dares to arise against them ? 

*Ifhe be desirous of peace, let him instantly depart from the 
sacred territory, and perhaps he may obtain from our clemency 
the pardon of his fault.” This presumption was cherished by a 
peiofidious vizir, who assured his master that, even if the bar- 
barians had entered the city, the women and children, from the 
terraces, would be sufficient to overwhelm them with stones. But, 
when H^agou touched the phantom, it instantly vanished into 
smoke. After a siege of two months, Bagdad was stormed and 

before the AcaBemy of Inscriptions (tom, xvii. p. 1 27-170). [One of the princes 
Jelal ad- Din Hasan had sent his submission to Chingiz; it was his son Kukn 
ad-Din»who fought with Hiilagu. On the Assassins see Hammer’s History of 
the Assassins, transl. by O. C. Wood 1835.] 

® The Ismaelians of Syria, 40,000 assassins, had acquired or founded ten castles 
in the hills above Tortosa. About the year 1280, they were extirpated by the 
Mamalukes. [See Guyard, Un grand-Maltre des Assassins, in the J ournal asiatique, 
1377 -] 
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fl&cked by the Moguls ; an 4 ^heir savage commander pronounced 
the death M the caliph Mostasem, the last of the temporal 
successors of Mahomet ; whose noble kinsmen, of the race of 
AbbaS; had reigned in Asia above five hundred years. What- 
ever might be the designs of the conqueror, the holy, cities of 
“^'Mecca and Medina ^ were protected by the Arabian desert ; but 
the Moguls spread beyond the Tigris and Euphrates, <pillaged 
Aleppo arid Damascus, and threatened to join the Franks in the 
deliverance of Jerusalem. Egypt was lost, had she been 
defended only by her feeble offspring ; but the Mamalukes had 
breathed in their infancy the keenness of a Scythian air : equal , 
in valour, superior in discipline, they met the Moguls in many a 
well-fought field ; and drove back the stream of hostiLty to the 
eastward of the Euphrates. But it overflowed with resistlers' 
Of A&atoiu, violence the kingdoms of Armenia and Anatolia, of which the 
im* former was possessed by the Christians, and the latter by the 
Turks. The sultans of Iconium opposed some resistance to the 
Azzadin sought a refuge among the Greeks of 
and his feeble successors, the last of the Sel- 
CA.D.1800) jukian dynasty, were finally extirpated by the khans4?f Persii. 
of^sak, III. No sooner had Octai subverted the northern empire of 
China, than he resolved to visit with his arms the most remote 
countries of the West.^" Fifteen hundred thousand Moguls and 
Tartars were inscribed on the military roll ; of these the Great 
Khan selected a third ^ which he entrusted to the command of 
his nephew Batou, the son of Tuli ; who reigned over his 
father's conquests to the north of the Caspian Sea. After a 
festival of forty days, Batou set forwards on this great expedi- 
tion; and such was the speed and ardour of his innumerable' 
squadrons that in less than six years they had measured a line 
of ninety degrees of longitude, a fourth part of the circumference 
of the globe. The great rivers of Asia and Europe, the Volga 
and Kama, the Don and Borysthenes, the Vistula and Danube, 

As & proof of the ignorance of the Chinese in foreign transactions, I must 
observe that some of their historians extend the conquests of Zingrs himself to 
Medina, the country of Mahomet (Gaubil, p. 42). 

*7 [On the history of the Mongols in the West and fthe Golden Horde, see 
Hammer^s Geschjchte der goldenen Horde, 1840, and Howorth’V History of the 
Mongols, part ii. In Mtw 1334 the Moorish traveller Ibn Batuta visited the camp 
of UzbegXhan of the Golden Horde (Voyages, ed. and transl. Defr6m^ry and 
Sanguinetti, vol. ii. 1877).] 

*fThe numbers given in the western sources'are mere met^horsfor immensity. 
Cp. Cahun, cit. , p. 343*344 1 Strakosch-Grassraann, Der Einfall der Mongolen 
iti Mittel^uropa, p. The total number of the Mongols may have been 

about 100,000. 3 

was son of Juji (not of Tuluy).] 


rtsMi-Diii. Mogul arms, till 
kn. ma-xtei Comtantinople, 
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they either swam with their horses^ or passed on the ice, or 
traversed in leathern .boats, which followed the camp and trans- 
ported their waggons and artillery. By the first victories of 
Baton, the remains of national freedom were eradicated in 
the immense plains of Turkestan and Kipzak.**' In his rapid 
progress, he overran the kingdoms, as they are now styled, bf 
Astracaffi and Cazan ; and the troops which he detached towards 
Mount Caucasus, explored the most secret recesses of Georgia 
and Circassia. The civil discord of the great dukes or princes of 
Russia betrayed their country to the Tartars. They spread from 
^Livonia to the Black Sea, and both Moscow and Kiow, the 
raoderh and the ancient capitals, were reduced to ashes : a 
tempera^ ruin, less fatal than the deep and perhaps indelible 
mark which a servitude of two hundred years has imprinted On 
the character of the Russians.^^ The Tartars ravaged with 
equal fury the countries which they hoped to possess and those 
which they were hastening to leave. From the permanent con- 
quest of Russia, they made a deadly, though transient, inroad 
into the heart of Poland and as far as the borders of Germany, 
rte cities of Lublin and Cracow were obliterated ; they ap- 
proached the shores of the Baltic ; and in t^e battle of Lignitz, 
they defeated the dukes of Silesia, the Polish palatines, and& 
the great master of the Teutonic order, and filled nine sacksE 
with the right ears of the slain. From Lignitz, the extreme^! 
point of their western march, they turned aside to the invasion^ 
of Hungary ; and the presence or spirit of Baton inspired the ' 


'*0 [Batu was only nominally the leader. The true commander Subutai, who 
deserves to be remembered among the great generals of the world for the brilliant 
campaign 01^241. See Appendix 2.] 

The Dashie Kipzak [Dasht-i-Kipchak] or plain of Kipzak, extends pn either 
side of the Volga, in a boundless space towards the Jaik and l^rysthenes, and is 
suffposed to contain the primitive name and nation of the Cossacks. 

42 [Riazan was taken 21st December, 1237 ; then Moscow ; then Vladimir, the 
efrand Duke’s capital, 7th January, 1238; then the Grand Duke’s army was 
routed, 4th March. Subutai did not go farther north-westward than Torjok ; he 
turned to sgbdue the Caucasian regions, the valley of the Don and the land of the 
Kjpehaks. This occupied him till the end of 1239. Then he advanced on Kiev, 
and ruined it, with an exceptional and deliberate malice, which requires some ex- 
planation. Kiev was at this time a most prosperous and important centre of 
commerce witH the East. From this time forward Venice had a monopoly of trade 
with the extreme East. Now the Venetian merchants of the Crimea were on very 
good Wrms with the Mongols. It has been plausibly suggested by M. Cahun that 
.in the destruction of Kiev the Mongols acted under Venetian influence {op, cit , , p, 
3 So 1.T ^[And a band of Knights TempUir of France.] 

^TThis is not correct. The battle of Liegnitz was ^ined by the right wing of 
the Mongol army. The advance into Hungary, under mtCi and Subutai was simul- 
taneous. See Appendix 2.1 
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host of five hundred thousand men : the Carpathian hilk couldf 
n6t be long impervious to their divided cqlumns; and their ap- 
mt>ach had ,been fondly disbelieved till it was irresistibly felt, 
flfi]*' The kingi the Fourth, assembled the military force of his 
founts and bishops ; but he had alienated the nation by adopt- 
a vagrant horde of forty thousand families of Comans ; and 
these savage guests were provoked to revolt by the suspicion of 
treacheiy and the murder of their prince. The whole country 
north 01 the Danube w^ lost in a day, and depopulated in a 
summer ; and the ruins of cities and churches were overspread 
with the bones of the natives, who expiated the sins oi their^ 
Turkish fuicestors. An ecclesiastic, who fled from the ^ck of 
5Ko Waradin, describes the calamities which he had seen ori^utfered ; 

^ and the sanguinary rage of sieges and battles is far less atrocious 
than the treatment of the fugitives, who had been allured from 
the woods under a promise of peace and pardon, and who were 
coolly slaughtered as soon as they had performed the labours of 
the harvest and vintage. In the winter, the Tartars passed the 
Danube on the ice, and advanced to Gran or Strigoniura, a 
German colony, and the metropolis of the kingdom. Thirty 
engines were planted against the walls ; the ditches were filled 
with sacks of earth and dead bodies ; and, after a promiscuous 
massacre, three hundred noble matrons were slain in the 
presence of the khan. Of all the cities and fortresses of 
Hungary, three alone survived the Tartar invasion, and the 
unfortunate Bela hid his head among the islands of the 
Adriatic. 

The Latin world was darkened by this cloud of savage 
hostility ; a Russian fugitive carried the alarm to Sweden ; and 
the remote nations of the Baltic and the ocean trembled at the 


approach of the Tartars,'^^ whom their fear and ignorance were 
inclined to separate from the human species. Since the «in- 
vasion of the Arabs in the eighth century, Europe had never 
been exposed to a similar calamity ; and, if the disciples of 
Mahomet would have oppressed her religion and ljj[)erty, it 
might be apprehended that the shepherds of Scythia would 
extinguish her cities, her arts, and all the institutions of civil 




« In the year 1238, the inhabitants of Gothia (Sweden) and Frise were prevented, 
by their fernr of the Tartars, from sending, as usual, their ships to the herring 
fishery on the coast of England ; and, as there was no exportation, forty or fifty of 
these fish were sold for a shilling (Matthew Paris, p. 396), It is whimsical enough 
that the orders of a Mogul Khan, who reigned pn the .fewders of Chiim, should 
have lowered the price of herrings liTthl* English market. 
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society. , The Roman pontifT attempted to appease and convert 
these invinabJe pagans by a mission of Fnuiciscan and Domini- 
can friars ; but he was astonished by the reply of the khan, that 
the sons of God and of Zingis were invested with a divine power ' 
to subdue or extirpate the nations ; and that the Pope would ' 
be involved in the universal destruction, unless he visited in 
person, and as a suppliant, the royal horde. The empeior 
Frederic the Second embraced a more generous mode of 
defence ; and his letter to the kings of France and England 
and the princes of Germany represented the common danger, 

^d u^ed them to arm their vassals in this just and rational 
crusade!^® The Tartars themselves were awed by the fame and 
valour *of«the Franks ; the town of Neustadt in Austria was 
biavely defended against them by fifty knights and twenty 
crossbows ; and tJiey raised the siege on the appearance of a 
German army. After wasting the adjacent kingdoms of Servia, 

Bosnia, and Bulgaria, Batou slowly retreated from the Danube 
to the Volga to enjoy the rewards of victory in the city and 
palace of Serai, which started at his command from the midst 
of fhe desert.^^ 

IV. Even the poor and frozen regions of the north attracted ofsibwia* 
the arms of the Moguls ; Sheibani Khan, the brother of the ^ 
great Batou, led an horde of fifteen thousand families into the 
wilds of Siberia ; and his descendants reigned at Tobolskoy above 
three centuries, till the Russian conquest. The spirit of enter 
prise which pursued the course of the Oby and Yenisei must 
have led to the discovery of the Icy Sea. After brushing away 

* * ^ l shall copy his characteristic or flattering epithets of the different countries of 
Europe : Fure»s ac fervens ad arma Germania, strenurae militioe genetrix et alumna 
Francia, bellicosa et audax Hispania, virtuosa viris ot classe munita fertilis Anglia, 
irnpetuosis bcllatoribus refeita Alcmannia, navalis Dacia, indomita Italia, pacis 
ignaja Burgundin, inquieta Apulia, cum maris Gruect, Adriatici, et Tyrrheni insulis 
pyraticis el invictis, CretA,, Cypro, Sicilia, cum Oceano conterrninis, insiulis, et 
regConibus, cruenta Hybcrnia, cum agili WalHA, palustris Scotia, glarialis Nor- 
wegia, suam electam militiam sub vexillo Crucis destinabunt, &c. (Matthew Paris, 
p. 498). ^ 

[The news of the death of the Grand Khan Ogotai recalled 15 a tU and Subulai 
to the East. The Mongols left Siebenbiirgen in summer, 1242, Bulgaria in the 
following winter. Europe did not deceive itself. It was fully conscious that the 
Mongols could #ave extended their conquests if they had chosen. As Roger puts it, 
thejr disdained to conquer Germany — Tartari aspernabanlur Theiitomain expugnare 
(Miserakile Carmen, in M. G. H. 29, p. 564). On the position of the cajatal of the 
Qolden Horde, Serai, the chief works are Grigor'ev, O miestoi)olo;^hcnii stolitsy 
zolotoi Ordy Saraia, 1845 ; and Brun, O rezidentsii chanov zolotoi Ordy do vremen 
Dzhanibeka (in the publications of the 3rd Archeological Congress at Kiev) 1878. 

Brun attempts to show that there were two (old) ^rais, — the elder, nearer the 
Caspian Sea, not far from the village of Selitnan, the later at Tsarev.] 

• VOL. VII. 2 
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the monstrous fables, of men with dogs’ heads and eloyen feet, 
we shall find that, fifteen years after the death of Zingis, the 
Moguls were informed of the name and manners of the Samo- 
yedcs in the neigh liourhood of the polar circle, who dwelt in 
subterraneous huts, and derived their furs and their food from 
AHhe sole occupation of hunting.^® 

nuwMwin While China, Syria, and Poland were invaded at ^he same 
time by the Moguls and Tartars, the authors of the mighty 
mischief were content with the knowledge and declara- 
tion that their word was the sword of death. Like the first 
caliphs, the first successors of Zingis seldom appeared irf persoj^ 
at the head of their victorious armies. On the banks of the 
Onon and Selinga, the royal or golden horde exhibited the 
contrast of simplicity and greatness ; of the roasted sheep apd 
mare’s milk which composed their banquets ;«and of a distribu> 
tion in one day of five hundred waggons of gold and silver, 

. The ambassadors and princes of Europe and Asia were com- 
pelled to undertake this distant and laborious pilgrimage ; 
and the life and reign of the great dukes of Russia, the kings 
of Gregoria and Armenia, the sultans of Iconium, andHhe 
emirs of Persia, were decided by the frown or smile of the 
Great Khan. The sons and grandsons of Zingis had been ac- 
Icustomed to the pastoral life; but the village of Caracorum 
Was gradually ennobled by their election and residence. A 
Ichange of manners is implied in the removal of Octai and 
Mangou from a tent to an house ; and their example was 
imitated by the princes of their family and the great officers 
of the empire. Instead of the boundless forest, the inclosure 
of a park afforded the more indolent pleasures of the chase 
their new habitations were decorated with painting and sculp- 
ture ; their superfluous treasures were cast in fountains, and 
basons, and statues of massy silver ; and the artists of China 
and Paris vied with each other in the service of the Great 


r 

** See Carpin’s relation in Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 3a The pedigree of the khans 
of Siberia is given by Abulghazi (part viii. p. 485-495). Have the Russians found 
no Tartar chronicles at Tobolskoi ? 


^ The Map of d'Anville juid the Chinese Itineraries (de Guignes, torn, i, p. 57) 
seem to mark the position of Holm, or Caracorum, about six hundred m^es to the 
north-west of Pekin. The distance between Selinginsky and Pekin is near aooo 


Marco Polo, vol. i. p. 238-229. 
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Khan.®® * Caracorum contained two streets, the one of Chinese 
mechanics, the other of Mahometan traders ; and the places of 
religious worship, one Nestorian church, two mosques, and 
twelve temples of various idols, may represent, in some degree, 
the number and division of inhabitants. Yet a French mission- 
ary declares that the town of St. Denys, near Pans, was more 
considerable than the Tartar capital ; and that the whole 
palace of Mangou was scarcely equal to a tenth part of that 
Benedictine abbey. The conquests of Russia and Syria might 
amuse the vanity of the Great Khans ; but they were seated 
4jn the* borders of China ; the acquisition of that empire was 
the neatqst and most interesting object ; and they might learn of 
from tKeinpastoral economy that it is for the advantage of the chiftis ad. 
Shepherd to protect and propagate his flock. I have already 
celebrated the wiadom and virtue of a mandarin who prevented 
the desolation of five populous and cultivated provinces. In 
a spotless administration of thirty years, this friend of his 
country and of mankind continually laboured to mitigate or 
suspend the havoc of war; to save the monuments, and to 
relandle the flame, of science ; to restrain the military com- 
mander by the restoration of civil magistrates ; and to instil 
the love of jieace and justice into the minds of the Moguls. 

He struggled with the barbarism of the first conquerors ; but 
his salutary lessons produced a rich harvest in the second gen- 
eration. The northern and by degrees the southern empire 
accjulissced in the government of Cublai, the lieutenant and 
afterwards the successor of Mangou ; and the nation was 
loyal to a prince who had been educated in the manners of 
^hina. He restored the forms of her venerable constitutiiQn ; 
and the victors submitted to the laws, the fashions, and even 
the prejudices of the vanquished people. This peaceful triumph,/ 
whk^h has been more than once repeated, may be ascribed, in 
a great measure, to the numbers and servitude of the Chinese. 

The Mogul army was dissolved in a vast and populous country ; 
and thei^ emperors adopted with pleasure a political system 
which gives to the prince the solid substance of despotism and 
leaves to the subject the empty names of philosophy, freedom, 
and filial obedience. Under the feign of Cublai, letters and 
commerce, peace and justice, were restored ; the great canal 

Rubruquis fotmd at Caraconim hts countryman GuUiaume Boucher^ orpvre 
de Partly who had executed, for the khan, a silver tree* supported by four lions, 
and ejecting four dififetent liquors. Abulgbazi (part iv. p. 336) mentions the painters 
of Kitay or China. 
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iModof of five hundred miles was opened from Nankin to the capital; 
djiSj? he fixed his residence at Pekin, and displayed in his court 
the magnificence of the greatest monarch of Asia. Yet this 
learned prince declined from the pure and simple religion of 
his great ancestor ; he sacrificed to the idol Fo ; and his blind 
--^tachmeiit to the lamas of Thibet and the bonzes of China 
provoked the censure of the disciples of Confucius, His suc- 
cessors polluted the palace with a crowd of eunuchs, physicians, 
and astrologers, while thirteen millions of their subjects were 
consumed in the provinces by famine. I One hundred and forty 
years after the death of Zingis, his degenerate race, the flynastj^ 
14.D.is«83 of the Yuen, was expelled by a revolt of the native Chinese ; 

aim the IVfbgul emperors were lost in the oblivion of^he* desert. 
i Before this revolution, they had forfeited their supremacy OMet 
mvicKmof I the dependent branches of their house, the khans of Kipzak and 
I Russia, the khans of Zagatai or Transoxiana, and the khans of 
i Iran or Persia. By their distance and power, these royal lieu- 
tenants had soon been released from the duties of obedience ; 
and, after the death of Cublai, they scorned to accept a sceptre 
or a title from his unworthy successors. According to tneir 
respective situation, they maintained the simplicity of the 
pastoral life or assumed the luxury of the cities of Asia; but 
the princes and their hordes were alike disposed for the recep- 
tion of a foreign worship. After some hesitation between the 
Gospel and the Koran, they conformed to the religion of Ma- 
homet ; and, while they adopted for their brethren the Arabs 
and Persians, they rcntmnced all intercourse with the ancient 
* Moguls, the idolaters of China. 

shipwreck of nations, some surprise may be excitetJ 
nopie «ad the by the escape of the Roman empire, whose relics, at the time 
from thS**^ of the Mogul invasion, were dismembered by the Greeks and 
Latins. Less potent than Alexander, they were pressed, Jlike 
the Macedonian, both in Europe and Asia, by the shepherds of 
Scythia ; and, had the Tartars undertaken the siege, Constanti- 
nople must have yielded to the fate of Pekin, Sama^cand, and 

M [Which was called Khan Baligh. City of the Khan,] 

62 The attachment of the khans, and the hatred of the mandarit s, to the bonzes 
and lamas {Duhalde, Hist, de la Chine, tom. i. p. 502, 503) seems to represent 
them as the priests of the same god, of the Indian Fo, whose worship ^prevails 
among the sects of Hindostan, Siam, Thibet, China, and Japan. But this mys- 
terious subject is still lost in a cloud, which the researches of our Asiatic Society 
may gradually dispel. 

w [Under Chu Yuen Chang who became emperor and founded the Ming 
dynasty.] 
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Bagdad. Thfe glorious and voluntary retreat of Batou from the 
Danube was insulted the vain triumph of the Franks and 
(j reeks ; ^ and in a second expedition death surprised him in 
full march to attack the capital of the Caesars. His brother 
Borga carried the Tartar arms into Bulgaria and Thrace; but jBarak*, law 
he was diverted from the Byzantine war by a visit to Novogorod, ^ ^ 
in the fift3^seventh degree of latitude, where he numbered the 
inhabitants and regulated the tributes of Russia. The Mogul 
khan formed an alliance with the Mamaliikes against his 
brethren of Persia ; three hundred thousand horse penetrated 
through •the gates of Derbend ; and the Greeks might rejoice 
iirthe first example of domestic war. After the recovery of 
['onstanttno^le, Michael Palieologus,^^ at a distance from his 
:oiy;*t and army, was surprised and surrounded in a Thracian 
::astle by twenty thousand Tartars. But the object of their 
march was a private interest ; they came to the deliverance of 
Azzadin,^® the Turkish sultan ; and were content with his person 
ind the treasure of the emperor. Their general Noga, whose 
name is perpetuated in the hordes of Astracan, raised a formid- 
dile Rebellion against Mengo Timour, the third of the khans 
nf Kipzak ; obtained in marriage Maria, the natural daughter i2e6a28oi 
[)f Palseologus ; and guarded the dominions of his friend and 
father. The subsequent invasions of a Scythian east were 
those of outlaws and fugitives ; and some tliousands of Alani 
md Comaiis, who had been driven from tlieir native seats, 
were reclaimed from a vagrant life and enlisted in the service of 
the empire. Such was the influence in Plurope of the invasion 
of the Moguls. The first terror of their arms secured rather 
titan disturbed the peace of the Roman Asia. The sultan of 
Iconium solioited a personal interview with John Vataces ; and 
his artful policy encouraged the Turks to defend their barrier 
against the common enemy.^^ That barrier indeed was soon 
overthrown; and the servitude and ruin of the Seljukiaiis 
expdked the nakedness of the Greeks. The formidable Hola 
goii threatened to march to Constantinople at the head of four 

*^Some repulse of the Moguls in Hungary (Matthew Paris, p. 545, 546) might 
propagate and coliiur the report of the union and victory of the kings of the Franks 
on the confines of Bulgaria. Abuljjharagius (Dynast, p. 310), after forty yt'ars, 
beyond th^ Tigris, might be easily deceived. 

*^See Pachymer, 1 . iii. c. 25, and 1 . ix. c. 26, 27 ; and the false alarm at Nice, 

1 . hi. c. 27 [28]. Nicephorus Gregoras, 1 . iv. c. 6. 
ad-Din II. reigned a.d. 1245-1257.] 

Acropolita, p. 36, 37 [c. 41]. Nic. Gregoras, 1 . ii. c. 6, 1. iv. c. 5. 
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hundred thousand men ; and the groundless 'panic of the 
citizens of Nice will present an image of the terror which he 
had inspired. The accident of a procession, and the sound of 
a doleful litany, ^^F'rom the fury of the Tartars, good Lord, 
deliver us/ had scattered the hasty report of an assault and 
massacre. In the blind credulity of fear, the streets of Nice 
were crowded with thousands of both sexes, who^ knew not 
from what or to whom they fled ; and some hours elapsed 
before the firmness of the military officers could relieve the 
city from this imaginary foe. But the ambition of Holagou 
and his successors was fortunately diverted by the coiiquest of 
Bagdad and a long vicissitude of Syrian wars ; their hostility 
to the Moslems inclined them to unite with the^^Gieeks and 
Franks ; and their generosity or contempt had offered ^the 
kingdom of Anatolia as the reward of aij Armenian vassal. 
The fragments of the Seljukian monarchy were disputed by 
the emirs who had occupied the cities or the mountains ; but 
they all confessed the supremacy of the khans of Persia ; and 
he often interposed his authority, and sometimes his arms, to 
check their depredations, and to preserve the peace and balance 
of his Turkish frontier. The death of Cazan,^^ one of the greatest 
jwjg^^^and most accomplished princes of the house of Zingis, removed 
May T\his salutary control ; and the decline of the Moguls gave a free 
acope to the rise and progress of the Ottoman Empire. 
ortf tooft h* After the retreat of Zingis, the sultan Geladeddin of Carisme 
had returned from India to the possession and defence of his 
Persian kingdoms. In the space of eleven years, that hero 
fought in person fourteen battles ; and such was his activity that 
5 he led his cavalry, in seventeen days, from Teflis to Kerman, a 
march of a thousand miles.®^ Yet he was oppressed by the 
jealousy of the Moslem princes and the innumerable annies of the 

o 

^ Abulpharagius, who wrote in the year 1284, declarer that the Moguls, since 
the fabulous defeat of Batou, had not attacked either the Franks or Greele, ; and 
of this he is a competent witness. Hayton, likewise, the Armeniac prince, cele- 
brates their friendship for himself and his nation. ^ 

“ Pachymer gives a splendid character of Cazan Khan, the rival of Cyrus and 
Alexander ( 1 . xii. c. 1). In the conclipion of his history (1. xiii. c. 36), he hopes 
much from the arrival of 30,000 Tocnars, or Tartars, who were ordered by the 
successor of Cazan [GhazSn Mahmud, a.d. 1295-1304; his Successor was Uljai- 
tu, A.D. 1304-1316] to restrain the Turks of Bithynia, a.d. 1308. 

’W The origin of the Ottoman dynasty is illustrated by the critical icarning of 
MM. dc Quignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. iv. p. 329-337), and d’Anville (Bm^pire 
Tore, p. 14-22). two inhabitants of Paris, from whom^ the Orientals may learn the 
history and geography of their own country. 

[Jal&l ad-Din Mangbarti, A.D. x2ao-i33t.] 
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Moguls; •and after his last defeat Gejaleddin perished ignobly 
in the mountains of Curdistan. His death dissolved a veteran 
and adventurous amiy, which included under the name of Cariz- 
mians, or Corasmins, many Turkman hordes that had attached 
themselves to the sultan’s fortune. The bolder and more 
powerful chiefs invaded Syria and violated the holy se|)ulchre of 
Jerusalent; the more humble engaged in the service of Aladin, 
sultan of Iconium ; and among these were the obscure fathers 
of the Ottoman line.^^ They had formerly pitched their tents 
near the southern banks of the Oxus, in the plains of Mahan and 
Nesa ; and it is somewhat remarkable that the same spot should 
have prbduced the first authors of the Parthian and Turkis||- 
empires. f\t the head or in the rear of a Carizmian array, rpw^th of 
^(•liman Shah was drowned in the passage of the Euphrates ; 
his son, Orthogrwl, became the soldier and subject of Aladin, [Ertaghrmij 
and established at Surgut,®^ on the banks of the Sangar, a campttonury«i»3 
of four hundred families, or tents, whom he governed 
years both in peace and war. He was the father of Thaman, ori*®-^ 
Athman, whose Turkish name has been melted into the appella- 
tion of the caliph Othman ; and, if we describe that pastoral 
chief as a shepherd and a robber, we must separate from those 
characters all idea of ignominy and baseness. Othman possessed) 
and perhaps surpassed, the ordinary virtues of a soldier ; and the 
circumstances of time and place were propitious to his independ- 
ence and success. The Seljukian dynasty was no more ; and the 
distance and decline of the Mogul khans soon enfranchised him 
from the control of a superior. He was situate on the verge of 
J:he Greek empire ; the Koran sanctified his guri, or holy war, 
against the infidels ; and their political errors unlocked the 
passes of Mount Olympus, and invited him to descend into the 
plains of Bithynia. Till the reign of Palaeologus, these passes 
hack been vigilantly guarded by the militia of the country, who 
w^e repaid by their own safety and an exemption from taxes. 

The emperor abolished their privilege and assumed their office ; 
but the tribute was rigorously collected, the custody of the 

[They were a clan of the trite of Oghuz.] 

®®[Sugut (Turkish name = “ willow ”), south of Malagina o» the way to Dory- 
Iseum, is mentione 4 by Anna Comnena (iayovidovf, xv, 2), Othm§n was bom 
in A.D. ^258. Gibbon has shown his critical faculty in neglecting the confused 
and false accounts of the Greek historians, Phrantzes and Chalcondyles, of the 
deeds of Ertughrul] ^ 

^ [This is the correct form of the name— Othman, The name of the people is 
Othm^nli ; Ottoman is a corruption.] 
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pusses was neglected, and the hardy mountaineers degenerated 
into a trembling crowd of peasants without spirit or discipline. 
It was on the twenty-seventh of July, in the year twelve hun- 
dred and ninety-nine of the Christian aera, that Othman first 
invaded the territory of Nicomedia^® ; ^d the singular accuracy 
of the date seems to disclose some foresight of the rapid and 
destructive growth of the monster The annals of the twenty- 
seven years of his reign would exhibit a repetition of the same 
inroads ; and his hereditary troops were multiplied in each 
campaign by the accession of captives and volunteers. Instead 
of retreating to the hills, he maintained the most useful and 
defensible posts ; fortified the towns and castles which he had 
first pillaged ; and renounced the pastoral life for the baths and 
palaces of his infant capitals. But it was not till Othman was 
oppressed by age and infirmities that he received the welcome 
fAD. 1338 ] news of the conquest of Prusa, which had been surrendered by 
famine or treachery to the arms of his son Orchan. The glory 
of Clthman is chiefly founded on that of his descendants ; but 
the Turks have transcribed or composed a royal testament of his 
last counsels of justice and moderation.^^^ 

From the conquc'st of Prusa we may date the true aera of the 
Ottoman empire. The lives and possessions of the Christian 
subjects were redeemed by a tribute or ransom of thirty 
AD. imiaio thousand crowns of gold; and the city, by the labours of 
Orchan, assumed the aspect ol a Mahometan capital ; Prusa was 
decorated with a mosque, a college, and an hospital of royal 
foundation ; the Seljukian coin was changed for the name and 


**Sce Pachymer 1. x. c. 25, 26 ; 1. xiii. c. 33. 34, 36 ; and concerning the guard 
of the mountains, 1. i. c. 3-6 ; Nicephorus Gregorys, 1 . vii. c. i ; and the first book 
of Laomeus ('halcondylcs, the Athenian. 

^ 1 am ignorant whether the Turks have any writers older than Mahomet IT., 
not can I reach b«'yfnid a inr.igre chronicle (Annales Turcici ad annum I550), 
translated by Julin (juudu’i, and published by J^unclavius (ad calcern Laonic 
Chdlcond. p. 311 350). with copious pandects, or commentaries. T he Historic of 
the Growth and Decay (A.ix 1300-1683) of the Othman empire was translated into 
English from the Latin Ms. of Demetrius Cantemir Prince of Moldsiyia (London, 
1734, in folio). I'iie author is guilty of strange blunders in Oriental History ; but 
he w»as conversant with the language, the annals, and institutions of the Turks. 
C antemir partly draws his materials from the Synopsis of Saadi Effendl of Larissa, 
dedicated m the year 1696 to sultan Mustapha, and a valuable afttiridgment of the 
original historians. In one ol the Ramblers. Dr, Johnson praises Knolles (a 
Giineral History of the Turks to the present year, Ixindon, 1603), as thw. first of 
hisionans, unhappy only in the choice of his subject. Yet I much doubt whether 
a partial and verj^se compilation from Latin wi iters, thirteen hundred folio pages 
of speeches and battles, can either instruct or amuse ^n enlightened age, which 
requires from the historian some tincture of philosophy and criticism. [See 
Appendix i.] 
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impression of the new dynasty ; and the most skilful professors 
of human and divine knowledge attracted the Persian and 
Arabian students from Ihe ancient schools of Oriental learning. 

The office of vizir was instituted for Aladin, the brother of 
Orchan ; and a different habit distinguished the citizens from 
the peasants, the Moslerns from the infidels. All the troops of 
Othman had consisted of loose squadrons of Turkman cavalry, 
who served without pay and fought without discipline ; but a 
regular body of infantry was first established and trained by the 
prudence of his son.’'*^ A great number of volunteers was 
enrollefl with a small stipend, but with the permission of living 
at home* unless they were summoned to the field ; their rude 
rnanner§ a^d seditious temper disposed Orchan to educate his 
ycjpng captives as his soldiers and those of the prophet ; but the 
Turkish peasants yere still allowed to mount on horseback and 
follow his standard, with the appellation and the hopes of 
freehootcrs. By these arts he formed an army of twenty-five 
thousand Moslerns ; a train of battering engines was framed for 
the use of sieges ; and the first successful experiment was made HisoonqnMt 
on fhe cities of Nice and Nicoinedia. Orchan granted a safe- 
conduct to all who were desirous of departing with their 
families and effects ; but tlie widows of the slain were given in 
marriage to the conquerors ; and the sacrilegious plunder, the 
books, tile vases, and the images were sold or ransomed at 
Constantinople. The emperor, Andronicus the Younger, wasnaattieof 
vanquished and wounded by the son of Othman ; he subdued 

^■^[Ala ad-Din was a political thinker. Having resigned all claim to a share in 
Othman’ s inheritance he spent some years in retirement and thought, and then 
^ve to his brother the result of his meditations. Orchan made him vizir and 
followed his suggestions. The chief reforms introduced by Ala ad-Din were three. 

(i) The regulation of Turkish dress is mentioned in the te.xt. (2) 'bhe introduction 
of an independent Ottoman coinage. Hitherto the Seljuk money circulated. The 
histqfian Sad ad-Dm (transl. Hratutti, i. p. 40) states that the first Ottoman coins, 
gold and silver, with Orchan’s name, were issued in 1328. There are no dates 
on*Orchan’s coins. (3) The institution of the Janissaries (Yani Chari, “new 
soldiery”), probably in A. n. 1330 (cp. Sad ad-Din, p. 42). This used to Ijc 
wrongly ascribed to Murad I. (so Marsigli, Stato militare, i. 67, and Gibbon). 

C^ompare Hammer, Gesch, des osmanischen Reiches, i. 97 Ala ad-flin 

clearly grasped the fact that an establishment of well-trained infantry was indis- 
pensable. A regular body of cavalry was also established at the same time. The 
regular troops r^eived pay ; whereas the great general levy of cavalry performed 
military service tor their fiefs.] 

Ca^tacuzene, though he relates the battle and heroic flight of the younger 
Andronicus (I. ii. c. 6-8), dissembles, by his silence, the loss of Prusa, Nice and 
Nicornedia, which are fairly confessed by Nicephorus Gfegoras ( 1 . viii. 15 ; ix. 

13 ; xi. 6). It appears that Nice was taken by Orchan in 1330, and Nicornedia in 
^339» which are somewhat different from the Turkish dates. [Capture of Nico- 
media, A.D. 1326; battle of Pbilocrene, A.D, 1330; capture of Nicntia, A.D. 1330; 
reduction of Karasi (the ancient Mysia, including Pergamus) after A.D, 1340. See 
Zinkeisen, Gesch. des osmanischen Reiches in Europa, i. 102-117.3 
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the whole province or kingdom of Bithynia, as far as the shores 
JJpJjjjJ of the Bosphorus and Hellespont ; and the Christians confessed 
V t hiC ju stice and clemeriyc^pf a^reigii whi fch claimed thfiLHQluntary 
mriiiMof I oFAsia. "Yet ^rchan was content with 

1 tSe modeslTitre of emlrT and'Tn the list of his compeers, the 
princes of Roum or Anatolia, his military forces were surpassed 
uott. by the emirs of Ghennian and Caramania, each of whom could 
bring into the field an army of forty thousand men. Their 
dominions were situate in the heart of the Seljukian kingdom ; 
but the holy warriors, though of inferior note, who formed new 
principalities on the Greek empire, are more conspicuoiis in the 
light of history. The maritime country from the Propontis to the 
Mteander and the isle of Rhodes, so long threatened fuid so often 
pillaged, was finally lost about the thirtieth year of Andronigus 
the Elder. Two Turkish chieftains, Sarukban and Aidin, left 
their names to their conquests and their conquests to their pos- 
toMoftht The captivity or ruin of the seven churches of Asia was 

viSoi?r5r consummated ; and the barbarous lords of Ionia and Lydia still 
trample on the monuments of classic and Christian antiquity. 
In the loss of Ephesus, the Christians deplored the fall of the 
first angel, the extinction of the first candlestick of the Revela- 
tions ; the desolation is complete ; and the temple of Diana 
or the church of Mary will equally elude the st‘arch of the curious 
traveller. The circus and three stately theatres of Laodicea are 


•• The partition of tne Turkish emirs is extracted from two contemporaries, the 
Greek Nicephorus Gregoras (1. vU. i), and the Arabian Marakeschi (de Guignes, 
tom. ii. P, ii. p. 76, 77). See likewise the first book of L.aonicus Chalcondyles. 

70 Pachymer, 1. xiii. c. 13. [The w’estern coast of Asia Minor south of Karasi 
(Mysia) was not incor{X)roted in the Ottontan realm till the reign of Bayezid-i. 
The most ^jowerful rival of the Ottomans in Asia, at this time, was tjie state of Cara* 
mania (which reached from the Sangarius to the Pamphylian sea, and included 
Galatia, Eastern Phrygia, Lycaonia, Pisidia and Pamphylia). Murad took Angora 
(Ancyra) in A.J). 1360, and in 1386 lie inflicted a demoralising defeat on the^Cara- 
manmn Sultan in the battle of Iconium. In 1391 the prince of Sarukhan (the 
regions of the Hermus, including Sardis and Magnesia) and the prince of j'ldin 
(south of Sariikhfin, reaching to south of the Marander) submitted, and likewise 
the lord of Mentesia (Caria, including Miletus). At the same time Bayezid sub- 
dued Kermiyan (Western Phr>'pia) and Tekka (Lycia), and the Western part of 
Caramania. In 1393 the principality of Kastamuniya (in Paphlagonia, including 

' Sinope) was conquered , and with the exception of the eastern parts of Caramania 
all tne little Seljuk states of Anatolia were in the hands of th^ Ottomans. Cp. 
the table ih S. Lane-Poole’s Mohammadan Dynasties, p. 134. See below p. 34.] 

71 See the Travels of Wheeler and Spon, of Pococke and Chandler, and more 
particularly Smith’s Survey of the Seven Churches of Asia, p. 205-276. *fhe more 

g ious antiquaries labour to reconcile the promises and threats of the author of the 
levelations with the f resent state of the seven cities. Perhaps it would be more 
prudent to confine his predictions to the characters and eyents of his own times. 
(For Ephesus and the temple of Diana see Wood’s Discoveries at Ephesus, 1877.] 
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now peopled with wolves and foxes 5 Sardes is reduced to a 
miserable village ; the fjod of Mahomet, without a rival or a 
son, is invoked in the mosques of Thyatira and Pergamus ; and 
the populousness of Smyrna is supported by the foreign trade of 
the Franks and Armenians. PhiMelphia alone has been saved 
by prophecy, or courage. At a distance from the sea, forgotten 
by the erSperors, encompassed on all sides by the Turks, her 
valiant citizens defended their religion and freedom above four- 
score years, and at length capitulated with the proudest of the 
Ottomaj^s. Among the Greek colonies and churches of Asia, 
Pliiladelghia is still erect, a column in a scene of ruins : a 
pleasing^ example that the paths of honour and safety may 
sometimes Be the sameJ^ The servitude of Rhodes was delayed n«iuiigiit« of 
ab'^ve two centuries by the establishment of the knights of St. 

John of JerusaleirfJ^ Under the discipline of the order thatW 
island emerged into fame and opulence ; the noble and warlike 
monks were renowned by land and sea ; and the bulwark of 
(Jiristendom provoked and repelled the arms of the Turks and 
Sarfmens. 

The Greeks, by their intestine divisions, were the authors ofrintpMMco 
their final ruin.^‘^ During the civil wars of the elder andjgB^^^ 
younger Andronicus, the son of Othman achieved, almj^t 
without resistance, the conquest of Bithynia ; and the sdtne 
disorders encouraged the Turkish emirs of Lydia and Ionia 
to build a fleet, and to pillage the adjacent islands and the 
sea-coast of Europe. In the defence of his life and honour, 
Cantacuzene was tempted to prevent or imitate his adversaries 
calling to his aid the public enemies of his religion and 
country. Amir, the son of Aidin, concealed under a Turkish [*>««• 7) 
garb the hdmanity and politeness of a Greek ; he was united 


"2 [The date of the Ottoman capture of Philadelphia is uncertain (cp. Finlay, 
History of Greece, iii., p 469, note). Probably A.D. 1391.] 

Consult the fourth book of the Histoire de I’Ordre de Malthe, par TAbbf? dc 
Vertot. Tha4 pleasing writer betrays his ignorance in supposing that Othman, a 
freebooter of the Bithynian hills, could besiege Rhodes by sea and land. 

"^^[For the success of the Ottomans, "the last example of the conquest of a 
numerous Christian population by a small number of Musulman invaders, and of 
the colonisation <ff civilised countries by a race ruder than the native pjopulation,” 
Finlay assigns three particular causes (History of Greece, iii. p. 475). “ i. The 

superiority of the Ottoman tribe over all contemporary nations in religious convic- 
tions and in moral and military conduct. 2. The number of different races that 
composed the population of the country between the Adriatic and the Black S^, 
the Danube and the Aegean. 3, The depopulation of the Greek empire, ine 
degraded state of its judicial and civil administration, and the demoralisation of 
the Hellenic race.*'] 
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with the gresit domestic by mutual esteem and reciprocal 
services ; and their friendship is compared, in the vain rhetoric 
of the times, to the perfect union of Orestes and Pylades,^^ 
On the report of the danger of his friend, who was persecuted 
by an ungrateful court, the prince of Ipnia assembled at Smyrna 
a fleet of three hundred vessels, with an army of twenty-nine 
thousand men ; sailed in the depth of winter, and dist anchor 
at the mouth of the Hebrus. From thence, with a chosen 
band of two thousand Turks, he marched along the banks of 
the river, and rescued the empress, who was bes^ged in 
^ Demotica by the wild Bulgarians. At that disastrous moment 
the life or death of his beloved C^ntacuzene was concealed by 
his flight into Servia ; but the gniteful Irene, iftipatient to 
behold her deliverer, invited him to enter the city, and accmli- 
pained her message with a present of ridi apparel and an 
hundred horses. By a peculiar strain of delicacy the gentle 
barbarian refused, in the absence of an unfortunate friend, to 
visit his wife or to taste the luxuries of the palace ; sustained 
in his tent the rigour of the winter ; and rejected the hospi- 
table gift, that he might share the hardships of two thousand 
companions, all as deserving as himself of that honour and 
distinction. Necessity and revenge might justify his predatory 
excursions by sea and land ; he left nine thousand five hundred 
men for the guard of his fleet ; and persevered in the fruitless 
search of Cantacuzenc, till his embarkation was hastened by a 
fictitious letter, the severity of the season, the clamours of his 
independent troops, and the weight of his spoil and captives. 
In the prosecution of the civil war, the prince of Ionia twiep 
returned to Europe ; joined his arms with those of the emperor; 
besieged Thessalonica, and threatened Constantinople. Calumny 
might affix some reproach on his imperfect aid, his hasty depart- 
ure, and a bribe of ten thousand crowns, which he accented 
from the Byziuitine court ; but his friend was satisfied ; r-nd 
the conduct of Amir is excused by the more sacred duty of 
defending jigainst the Latins his hereditary dominions. The 
maritime power of the Turks had united the pope, the king of 
Cyprus, the republic of Venice, and the order of St. John, in 
a laudable crusade ; their galleys invaded the edast of Ionia ; 

Nicephoms Gregori^ has expatiated with pleasure on this amiable character 
xii. 7; xiil. 4, TO ; xiv 1, 9; xvi. 6). Cantacuzenc speaks with honour and 
esteem of his ally (1. iii. c, 56, 57, 6;^, 64, 66-68, 86, 89, 95, 96) ; but he seems 
ignorant of his own sentimental passion for the Turk, and indirectly denies the 
possibility of such unnatural friendship (I, iv. c. 40). 
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and Amir wa^ slain with an arrow, in the attempt to wrest from 
the Rhodian knights the citadel of SmyniaJ® Before his death, 
he generously recommended another ally of his own nation, not 
more sincere or zealous than himself, but more able to afford a 
prompt and powerful succour, by his situation along the Pro- 
pontis and in the front oi Constantinople. By the prospect of oi 

* Ji. V ^ Orcbanwttt* 

a more acwantageous treaty, the 1 urkish prince ot Bitnynia was 
detached from his engagements with Anne of Savoy ; and Fa.i)*S48j 
the pride of Orchan dictated the most solemn protestations 
that, if he could obtain the daughter of Cantacuzene, he would 
invarialfly fulfil the duties of a subject and a son. Parental 
tenderness was silenced by the voice of ambition ; the Greek 
clergy (ifeni^ved at the marriage of a Christian princess with 
a ^ctary of Mahomet ; and the father of Theodora describes, 
with shameful satisfaction, the dishonour of the purple.”^ A 
body of Turkish cavalry attended the ambassadors, who disem- 
liarked from thirty vessels before his camp of Sclybna. A 
stately pavilion Avas erected, in which the empress Irene passed 
the night with her daughters. In the morning, Theodora 
ascefided a throne, which was surrounded with curtains of silk 
and gold ; the troops were under arms ; but the emperor alone 
was on horseback. At a signal the curtains were suddenly 
withdrawn, to disclose the bride, or the victim, encircled by 
kneeling eunuchs and hymenaeal torches : the sound of flutes 
and trumpets proclaimed the joyful event ; and lier pretended 
happiness was the theme of the nuptial song, which was chaunted 
by such poets as the age could produce. Without the rites of 
the church, Theodora was delivered to her barbarous lord ; but 
it^ had been stipulated that she should preserve her religion in 
the harem of Boursa ; and her father celebrates her charity and 
devotion in this ambiguous situation. After his peaceful estal)- 
lishnjent on the throne of Constantinople, the Greek emperor 
visited his Turkish ally, who, with four sons, by vanous wives, 
expfected him at Scutari, on the Asiatic shore. The two princes 
partook, with seeming cordiality, of the pleasures of the banquet 
and the chase ; and Theodora was permitted to repass the 

After the, cor^uest of Smyrna by the Latins, the defence of this fortress was 
imposed by Pope Gregory xi. on the Knights of Rhodes (see Vertot, 1 . v.). 

See ^'antacuzenus. 1 . in. c. 95. Nicephoras Gregoras. who, for the light ot 
Mount 'Fhabor, brands the emperor with the names ot tyrant and Herod, excuses, 
rather than blames, this Turkish mamage, and alleges the passion and power of 
Orchan, ^yyvraroc, «cal rjj ivvafiei tous kot' ovtov lIep<riKov<k (Turkish) i/ntpalptov 
Sarpairov (I. XV. 5). He afterwards celebrates his kingdom and armies. Sec his 
rei^ in Cantemir, p. 24-30. 
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Bosphorus, and to enjoy some dajrs in the society pf her mother. 
But the friendship of Orchan was subsenrieiit to his religion and 
interest ; and in the Genoese war he joined without a blush the 
enemies of Cantacuzene. 

SftaikUga- In the treaty with the empress Anne, the Ottoman prince had 
okt««uui!i inserted a singular condition, that it should be lawful for him to 
ii»n»8}’ ‘ sell his prisoners at Constantinople or transport themdnto Asia. 

A naked crowd of Christians of both sexes and every age, of 
priests and monks, of matrons and virgins, was exposed in the 
public market; the whip was frequently used to quicken the 
charity of redemption ; and the indigent Greeks depleted the 
fate of their brethren, who were led away to the worst evils of 
temporal and spiritual bondage.^® Cantacuzene wafvreQuoed to 
subscribe the same terms ; and their execution must have b^en 
still more pernicious to the empire ; a bodj'^ of ten thousand 
1 urks had been detached to the assistance of the empress 
Anne; but the entire forces of Orchan were exerted in the 
service of his father. Yet these calamities were of a transient 
nature ; as soon as the storm had passed away, the fugitives might 
return to their habitations ; and at the conclusion of the civil hnd 
foreign wars Europe was completely evacuated by the Moslems 
of Asia. It was in his last quarrel with his pupil that C/antacu- 
zene inflicted the deep and deadly wound, which could never be 
healed by his successors, and which is poorly expiated by his 
theological dialogues against the prophet Mahomet. Ignorant 
of their own history, the modem Turks confound their first and 
their final passage of the Hellespont/^ and describe the son of 
Orchan as a nocturnal robber, who, with eighty companions, 
explores by stratagem an hostile and unknown shore. SolimaTu 
at the head of ten thousand horse, was transported in the vessels, 
anti entertained as the friend, of the Greek emperor. In the 
civil wars of Roumania, he performed some service and perpe- 
trated more mischief ; but the Chersonesus was insensibly filled 


7 ** The most lively and concise picture of this captivity may found in the 
history of Ducas (c. 8), who fairly transcribes what Cantacuzene confesses with a 
guilty blush ! 

this passage, and the first conquests in Europe, Cant'mir (p. 27, &c.) 
gives a miserable idea of his Turkish guides ; nor am I much better satisfied with 
Chalcondyles(l. i. p, 12, &c. [p. 25 ed. Bonn]). They forget to consult the most 
authentic record, the ivih book of Cantacuzene. I likewise regret the last bo€^s» 
which are still manuscript, of Nicephorus Gregoras. [They have been since pub- 
lished. See above vol. vi. p. 519. The Ottomans captured the little fortress of 
Tzympc, near Gallifioli, in 1356, and Gallipoli itself in 1358. For Tzympe, cp^ 
Cantacuzenus, iv. 33; vol. iii. p. 242 ed. Bonn.] 
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with ft Turkish colony ; and tihe Byzantine court solicited in vain 
the restitution of the fortresses of Thrace. After some attful 
delays between the Ottoman prince and his son, their ransom 
was valued at sixty thousand crowns, and the first payment had 
been made, when an earthquake shook the walls and cities of the 
provinces; the dismantled places were occupied by the Turks; 
and Gallipoli, the key of the Hellespont, was rebuilt and repeopled 
by the policy of Soliman. The abdication of Cantacuzene dissolved 
the feeble bands of domestic alliance ; and his last advice admon- 
ished his countrymen to decline a rash contest, and to compare 
their ol^it weakness with the numbers and valour, the discipline 
and enthusiasm, of the Moslems. His prudent counsels were 
despised bj^ the headstrong vanity of youth, and soon justified 
b3^the victories of the Ottomans. But, as he practised in the Death of 
field the exercise of thejmd, Soliman was killed by a fall fromSfionSu 
his horse ; and the aged Orchan wept and expired on the tomb [Si. i360] 
of his valiant son. 

But the Greeks had not time to rejoice in the death of their Tho reifu and 
enemies; and the Turkish scymetar was wielded with the sameSJiJSJJSof 
spirtt by Amurath the First, the son of Orchan and the brother iTuSS-iw 
of Soliman. By the pale and fainting light of the Byzantine 
annals,®^ we can discern that he subdued without resistance the 
whole province of Romania or Thrace, from the Hellespont to 
Mount Hsemus and the verge of the capital ; and that Hadrian- 
ople was chosen for the royal seat of his government and religion 
in Europe.®^ Constantinople, whose decline is almost coeval with 
her foundation, had often, in the lapse of a thousand years, been 
assaulted by the barbarians of the East and West ; but never till 
Jfhis fatal hour had the Greeks been surrounded, both in Asia 
and Europe^ by the arms of the same hostile monarchy. Yet the 
prudence or generosity of Amurath postponed for a while this 
easy, conquest ; and his pride was satisfied with the frequent and 
humble attendance of the emperor John Palaeologus and his four 


After thf conclusion of Cantacuzene and Gregoras, there follows a dark 
interval' of an hundred years. George Phranza, Michael Ducas, and Laonicus 
Chalcondyles, all three wrote after the taking of Constantinople. 

[Hadrianopje was taken in 1361, Philippopolis in 1362. In the next year 
(1363) a federate army of the Servians (under Urosh V.), Bosnians and Walachians 
niarchecyo deliver Hadrianople, but were defeated by a far inferior force on the 
banks oAhe Maritza. (Cp, Sad ad- Din, tr. Bratutti, i. p. 91 sq^.) In 1365 Murad 
established his residence at Hadrianople. In 1373-4 he pressed into Macedonia, 
i*' 1375 the Bulgarian prince Sisman became his vassal. In 13B5 Sophia was 
captur^. It should be noted that in 1365 Murad made a treaty with the impor- 
tant commercial city of Ragusa. j 
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soils, who followed at his . summons the court and camp oi the 
Ottoman prince. He marched against the Sclavonian nations 
between the Danube and the Adriatic, the Bulgarians, Servians, 
Bosnians, and Albanians ; and these warlike tribes who had so 
often insulted the majesty of the empire, were repeatedly broken 
by his destructive inroads. Their countries did not abound either 
in gold or silver ; nor were their rustic hamlets and townships 
ennched by commerce or decorated by the arts of luxury. But 
the natives of the soil have been distinguished in every age by 
their hardiness of mind and body ; and they were converted by 
a prudent institution into the firmest and most faithful supporters 
of the Ottoman greatness.^2 vizir of Amurath remkided his 

sovereign that, according to the Mahometan law, he yras entitled 
to a fifth part of the spoil and captives ; and that the duty might 
easily be levied, if vigilant oificers were stationed at Gallipoli, to 
watcJi the passage, and to select for his use the stoutest and most 
beautiful of the Cdiristian youth. The advice was followed ; the 
edict was proclaimed ; many thousands of the European captives 
were educated in religion and arms ; and the new militia was 
consecrated and nanujd by a celebrated dervish. Standing in 
the front of their ranks, he stretched the sleeve of his gown over 
the head of the foremost soldier, and his blessing was delivered 
in these words : ‘^Let them be called Janizaries {Yengi chert, or 
new soldiers) ; may their countenance be ever bright ! their hand 
victorious ! their sword keen ! may their spear always hang over 
the heads of their enemies ; and, wheresoever they go, may 
they return with a while face ! Such was the origin of these 
haughty troops, the terror of the nations, and sometimes of the 
sultans themselves. Their valour has declined, their discipline; 
is relaxed, and their tumultuary array is incapable of contending 
with the order and weapons of modem tactics ; but at the time 
of their institution, they possessed a decisive superiority in war ; 
since a regular body of infantry, in constant exercise and pay, 
was not maintained by any of the princes of Christendom. The 
Janizaries fought with the zeal of proselytes against their idola- 
trous countrymen ; and in the battle of Cossova the league and 


See Cantemir, p. 37-41 . with his own Large and curious aRnotations. [The 1 
institution of the Janissaries is here wronglv ascribed to Murad ; it belongs to the 
reign of Orchan. See above p. 25 note 67. J 

IVkile and d/aci face are common and proverbial expressions of praise and 
reproach in the Turkish language. Hie nig^er est, hunc tu Romane caveto, was 1 
likewise a Ljuin sentence. f 

*^tThey were abolished (massacred) by the sultan Mahmud II. in 1826.] 
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Independence of the Sclavonian tribes was finally crushed.*® As 
the conqueror walked over the field, he observed that the greatest 
part of ^e slaih consist^ of beardless youths ; and listened to 
the flattering reply of his vizir, that age and wisdom would have 
taught them not to opposp his irresistible arms. But the sword 
of his Janizaries could not defend him from the dagger of despair ; 
a Servian •soldier started from the crowd of dead bodies, and 
Amurath was pierced in the belly with a mortal wound. The 
grandson of Othman was mild in his temper, modest in his 
apparel, and a lover of learning and virtue ; but the Moslems 
were scandalized at his absence from public worship ; and he was 
corrected* by the firmness of the mufti, who dared to reject his 
testimony i»a civil cause : a mixture of servitude and freedom 
not^unfrequent in Oriental history.*® 

The character ofrBajazet, the son and successor of Amurath, Th*r«^ of 
is strongly expressed in his surname of Ilderim, or the lightning ; 
and he might glory in an epithet which was drawn from thettakorch 
fiery energy of his soul and the rapidity of his destructive 
march. In the fourteenth year of his reign, *7 he incessantly 
mov^d at the head of his armies, from Boursa to Hadrianople, nsmio** 
from the Danube to the Euphrates ; and, though he strenu- 
ously laboured for the propagation of the law, he invaded, with 
impartial ambition, the Christian and Mahometan princes of 

[Lazarus, the Krai of Servia, won important successes over Ottoman invaders 
of Bosnia in 1387. This emboldened the other Slavs of the Balkan peninsula. 

Shishman of Bulgaria revolted, and this led to the direct incorporation of Bulgaria 
in the Ottoman empire. The Servian Krai, who was the leader of the Slavs in 
their struggle to maintain their independence, took the field at the head of a 
Jaaerate army in spring 1389. He was supported by the King of Bosnia, the princes 
of Croatia, Albama and Chlum (afterwards Herzegovina) and Walachia ; and there 
were some Bulgarians (who had escaped the wreck of their country) and Hungarian 
auxiliaries in his army. The battle was fought, 15th June, on the Ko.sovo-polje or 
Aniselfgld (blackbird field) on the banks of the Lab, west of Pristina. The name of 
the Servian who stabbed Murad was Milosh Obili <5 (or Kobilovi< 5 ). See the Turkish 
histoaian Nesri’s account of the campaign (Hungarian translation by Thiiry in 
Forok tbrt^netfrdk, i. p. 32 sqg.). For the general history of the Slavonic struggles 
against the Turks see Ra?ki’s articles in the Rad (South Slavonic Journal), vols. 
ii. iii. and.iv. ; on the battle of Kosovo, iii. p. 91.] 

****866 the life and death of Morad, or Amurath I., in Cantemir (p. 33-45), the 
St book of Chalcondyles, and the Annales Turcici of Leunclavius. According to 
if-iuiother story, the lultan was stabbed by a Croat in his tent : and this accident 
<was alleg^ed to Busbequius (Epist. i. p. 98), as an excuse for the unworthy precau- 
tion of pinipning, as it were, between two attendants, an ambassador's arms wlien 
he is introduced to the ro^l presence. 

**^The reign of Bajazet I. or Ilderim Bayazid, is contained in Cantemir (p. ^), 
fhe ild book of Chalcondyles, and the Annales Turcici. The surname of Ilderim, 
br lightning, is an example that the conquerors and poets of every age have felt 
?he truth of a system which derives the sublime from the principle of terror. 

•VOL. VU. 3 
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, Europe and Asia. From Angora to Amasia and Erzeroum, the 
northern regions of Anatolia were reduced to his oWdience ; 
he stripped of their hereditary possessions his brother emirs, 
of Ghermian and Caramania, of Aidin and Sarukhan ; and after 
the conquest of Iconium the ancient kingdom of the Seljukians 
again revived in the Ottoman dynasty. Nor were the conquests 
of Bajazet less rapid or important in Europe. No sooner had 
he imposed a regular form of servitude on the Servians and 
Bulgarians, than he passed the Danube to seek new enemies 
and new subjects in the heart of Moldavia.^® Whatever yet 
adhered to the Greek empire in Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Thessaly, acknowledged a Turkish master. An obsequious 
bishop led him through the gates of Thermopylae iaato Greece ; 
and we may observe, as a singular fact, that the widow of a 
Sjmnish chief, who possessed the ancient seat of the oracle of 
Delphi, deserved his favour by the sacrifice of a beauteous 
daughter. The Turkish communication between Europe and 
Asia had been dangerous and doubtful, till he stationed at 
Gallipoli a fleet of galleys, to command the Hellespont and 
intercept the Latin succours of Constantinople. While the 
monarch indulged his passions in a boundless range of injustice 
and cruelty, he imposed on his soldiers the most rigid laws of 
modesty and abstinence ; and the harvest was peaceably reaped 
and sold within the precincts of his camp.^^' Provoked by the 
loose and corrupt administration of justice, he collected, in a 
house, the judges and lawyers of his dominions, who expected 
that in a few moments the fire would be kindled to reduce 
them to ashes. His ministers trembled in silence ; but an 
Althiopian buffoon presumed to insinuate the true cause. i?f 
the evil ; and future venality was left without excise by annex- 
ing an adequate salary to the office of Cadhi.'^*^ The humble 
title of Fliinir was no longer suitable to the Ottoman greatness ; 
and Bivjazet condescended to accept a patent of Sultan from 


^Cantcniir, wlio celebrates the victories of the great Stephen , over the Juries 
(p. 47), had oompo.sed the ancient and modern state of his principality of Moldavia, 
whicn has Ixxmi long promised, and is still unpublished. 

***[Thc reign of Bayezid [Bayczid] was mai'ked by a general corruption of 
morals and manners, propagated by the example of the court — especially of 
Bayezid himst‘lf and his grand vizir, Ali Pasha. See Zinkeisen, Gesch. des osm. 
Reiches, i. p. 384-6.] 

l..eunclav. Annal. I'urcici, p. 318, 319. The venality of the cadhis has long 
been an object of scandal and satire ; and, if we distrust the observations of our 
travellers, we may consult the feeling of the Turks themselves (d’Herbelot, Bibliot. 
Orientale. p. ai6. 217, 229, 230). 
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the caliphs who served in Egypt under the yoke of the Mama- 
lukes a last and frivolous homage that was yielded by force 
to opinion, by the Turkish conquerors to the house of Abbas 
and the successors of the Arabian prophet The ambition of 
the sultan was inflamed, by the obligation of deserving this 
august title ; and he turned his arms against the kingdom of 
Hungary, •the perpetual theatre of the Turkish victories and 
defeats. Sigismond, the Hungarian king, was the son and 
brother of the emperors of the West ; his cause was that of 
Eiuope^nd the church ; and, on the report of his danger, the 
bravest knights of France and Germany were eager to march 
under hi| standard and that of the cross. In the battle ofB&tu*of 
Nicopplis, Blijazet defeated a confederate army of an hundred AlSSSi^’itth 
thousand Christians, who had proudly boasted that, if the sky 
should fell, they tfould uphold it on their lances. The far 
greater part were slain or driven into the Danube ; and Sigis- 
mond, escaping to Constantinople by the river and the Black 
Sea, returned after a long circuit to his exhausted kingdom.®^ 

In the pride of victory, Bajazet threatened that he would 
besiege Buda; that he would subdue the adjacent countries 
r>f Germany and Italy ; and that he would feed his horse with 
a bushel of oats on the altar of St. Peter at Rome. His 
progress was checked, not by the miraculous interposition of 
the apostle, not by a crusade of the Christian powers, but by 
a long and painful fit of the gout. The disorders of the moral, 
are sometimes corrected by those of the physical, wofTd ; and 
an acrimonious humour falling on a single fibre of one man 
may prevent or suspend the misery of nations. 

, Such is the general idea of the Hungarian war ; but the CrtuuMls and 
disastrous adventure of the French has procured us some 

prlncM, A,D. 

l 306>1386 

TJie fact, which is attested by the Arabic history of Ben Schounah [Ibn- 
Shihna], a contemporary Syrian (de Guignes, Hist., des Huns tom. iv. p. 336), 
destroys the testimony of Saad Effendi and Cantemir (p. 14, 15), of the election of 
Othman to the dignity of Sultan. 

® 2 See the D«tades Rerum Hungaricarum (Dec. iii. 1 . ii. p. 379) of Bonfinius, an 
Italian, who, in the xvth century, was invited into Hungary to compose an eloquent 
history of that kingdom. Yet, if it be extant and accessible I should give the pre- 
ference to some homely chronicle of the time and country. [There is an account 
of the battle by Joltti ^hiltberger of Munich (who was made prisoner), in his story 
of his Bondage and Travels, 1394-1427, which has been translated into English 
* by J. B. Tetfer, 1879 (Hakluyt Society). Mirtschea the Great, prince of Walachia, 
who .had been made prisoner at Kosovo, was also engaged at Nicopolis, as the ally 
of Sigismund ; but seeing that the battle was hopeless, he drew off his forces in 
good time. He was followed by a Turkish force to Walachia, and defeated it near 
Craiova, On the confusion in the Turkish historians on the Nicopolis campaign, 
sec Thiiry, Torok ibrtfrnetirdk, i. p. 50 note.] 
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memorials which illustrate the victory and character of Baja- 
zet.**® The duke of Burgundy, sovereign of Flandera, and 
uncle of Charles the Sixth, yielded to the ardour of his son, 
John count of Nevers ; and the fearless youth was accompanied 
by four princes, his cousins, and those" of the French monarch. 
Their inexperience was guided by the Sire de Cou^, one of 
the best and oldest captains of Christendom ; but the 
constable, admiral, and marshal of France commanded an 
army which did not exceed the number of a thousand knights 
and squires. These splendid names were the source ►of pre- 
sumption and the bane of discipline. So many migl^t aspire 
to command that none were willing to obey; their, national 
spirit despised both their enemies and their allies ^ and in the 
persuasion that Bajazet would fly or must fall, they began'” to 
compute how soon they should visit Constantinople, and deliver 
the holy sepulchre. When their scouts announced the approach 
of the Turks, the gay and thoughtless youths were at table, 
already heated with wine ; they instantly clasped their armour, 
mounted their horses, rode full speed to the vanguard,, and 
resented as an affront the advice of Sigismond, which would 
have deprived them of the right and honour of the foremost 
attack. The battle of Nicopolis would not have been lost, if 
the French would have obeyed the prudence of the Hungarians ; 
but it might have been gloriously won, had the Hungarians 


1 should not complain of the labour of this work, if my materials were always 
derived from such books as the Chronicle of honest Froissard (vol. iv. c. 67, 69, 72, 
74. 79*® 3. ®5. ®7. ®9)» who read little, inquired much, and believed all. The ori- 
ginal M^moires of the Mar^chal de BoucicauU (Panic i. c. 22-28) add some fac;:»s, 
but they are dry and deficient, if compared with the pleasant garrulity of Froissard. 
[Very important is the Chronique du religieux de Saint Denys; published in a 
French translation under the title Histoire de Charles VI. , roy de France, in 1663. 
The original I^tin was first published by Bellaguttt (in 6 vols.) in 1839-52. There 
is a study on the work by H. Delaborde, l^a vraie Chronique du Religieux de Saint 
Denis, 1890.] 


An accurate Memoir on the life of Eng^aerrand VII. Sire de Coucy, ha!s been 

S 'ven by the Baron de Zurlauben (Hist, de l’AcadC*mie des Inscriptions, tom. xxv.). 

is rank and possessions were equally considerable in France ancbEngjand ; and, 
in 1375, he led an army of adventurers into Switzerland, to recover a large patri- 
mony which he claimed in right of his grandmother, the daughter of the emperor 
Albert I. of Austria (Sinner, Voyage dans la Suisse Occidentale, tom. i. p. 
118-124). ^ 

®*Tnat military office, so respectable at present, was still more conspicuous 
when it was divided between two persons (Daniel, Hist, de la MilicocFrai^oise, 
tom. iu p. 5). One of these, the marshal of the crusade, was the famous Bpuci- 
cault, who afterwards defended Constantinople, governed Genoa, invaded the 
(»oa.st of Asia, and died in the field of Azincour. 


w I Bayezid was engaged in besieging Constantinople when he received news that 
the Franks were besieging Nicopolis.] 
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imitated the valour of the French. They dispersed the first 
line, consisting of the^, troops of Asia ; forced a rampart of 
stakes, which had been planted against the cavalry ; broke, 
after a bloody conflict, the Janizaries themselves ; and were at 
length overwhelmed by the numerous squadrons that issued 
from the woods, and charged on all sides this handful of 
intrepid ’vfarriors. In the speed and secrecy of his march, in 
the order and evolutions of the battle, his enemies felt and 
admired the military talents of Bajazet. They accuse his 
cruelty ,jn the use of victory. After reserving the count of 
Nevers, and four-and- twenty lords, whose birth and riches 
were attested by his Latin interpreters, the remainder of the 
French capttves, who had survived the slaughter of the day, 
we»e led before his throne ; and, as they refused to abjure 
their faith, were successively beheaded in his presence. The 
sultan was exasperated by the loss of his bravest Janizaries ; 
and if it be true that, on the eve of the engagement, the 
French had massacred their Turkish prisoners,^’^ they might 
impute to themselves the consequences of a just retaliation, 
A knight, whose life had been spared, was permitted to return 
to Paris, that he might relate the deplorable tale and solicit 
the ransom of the noble captives. In the meanwhile the 
count of Nevers, with the princes and barons of France, were 
dragged along in the marches of the Turkish camp, exposed as 
a grateful trophy to the Moslems of Europe and Asia, and 
strictly confined at Boursa, as often as Bajazet resided in his 
capital. The sultan was pressed each day to expiate with 
their blood the blood of his martyrs ; but he had pronounced 
. that they should live, and either for mercy or destruction his 
word was iri^evocable. He was assured of their value and 
importance by the return of the messenger, and the gifts and 
interoessions of the kings of France and of Cyprus. Lusignan 
" presented him with a gold salt-cellar of curious workmanship 
and of the price of ten thousand ducats ; and Charles the 
Sixth dispatched by the way of Hungary a cast of Norwegian 
hawks, and six horse-loads of scarlet cloth, of fine linen of 
Rheims, and of Arras tapestry, representing the battles of the 
great Alexander. After much delay, the effect of distance 
. rather tl^an of art, Bajazet agreed to accept a ransom of two 

^ [About half the Turkish army, which amounted altogether to about ioo,ooa ] 
For this odious fact, the Abb<5 de Vertot quotes the Hist. Anonyrae de St. 
l^nsy [see above note 93], 1. xvi, c. 10, ii (Ordrede Malthc, tom. ii. p. 310). 
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hundred thousand ducats for the count of Nevers, and the 
surviving princes and barons ; the marshal Boucicault, a famous 
warrior, was of the number of the fortunate ; but the admiral 
of France had been slain in the battle ; and the constable, with 
the Sire de Coucy, died in the prison, of Boursa. This heavy 
demand, which was doubled by incidental costs, fell chiefly 
on the duke of Burgundy, or rather on his Flemish subjects, 
who were bound by the feudal laws to contribute for the 
knighthood and captivity of the eldest son of their lord. For 
the faithful discharge of the debt, some merchants o^ Genoa 
gave security to the amount of five times the sum : a lesson to 
> those warlike times that commerce and credit are the^^ links of 
.the society of nations, ft had been stipulated irt tTie treaty 
that the TreTTch captives should swear never to bear arms 
against the person of their conqueror ; but the onerous re- 
straint was abolished by Bajazet himself. I despise,'" said he 
to the heir of Burgundy, thy oaths and thy arms. Thou art 
young, and mayest be ambitious of effacing the disgrace or 
misfortune of thy first chivalry. Assemble thy jiowers, pro- 
claim thy design, and he assured that Bajazet will rejoice to 
meet thee a second time in a field of battle.” Before their 
departure, they were indulged in the freedom and hospitality 
of the court of Boursa. The French princes admired the magni- 
ficence of the Ottoman, whose hunting and hawking equipage 
was composed of seven thousand huntsmen, and seven thousand 
falconers. In their presence, and at his command, the belly 
of one of his chamberlains was cut open, on a complaint against 
him for drinking the goat’s milk of a poor woman. The 
strangers were astonished by this act of justice; but it was 
the justice of a sultan who disdains to balance the weight of 
evidence or to measure the degrees of guilt. 
tim •mptw After his enfranchisement from an oppressive guardian/- John 

jrjLr~‘"PalaH>log us remained thirty-six years the helpless and, as itsl^ou^d 
aS.’ seem, the careless spectator of the public ruin.^^^^ Love, or rather 

«> 

•^Sherefeddin Ali (Hist, de Timour Boc, 1 . v. c. 13) allows Bajaaet a round 
number of la.ooo officers and scr\'ants of the chase. A part of his spoils was after- 
wards displayed in a hunting-match of Timour : i. Hounds v 4 th satin housings ; 
2. Leopards with collars set with jewcL ; 3. Grecian greyhounds ; and, 4. dogs 
from Europe, as strong as African lions {idem, 1 . vl c. 15). Bajazet was particu- 
larly fond of flying his hawks at cranes (Chalcondyles, 1 . iu p. 35 [p, 67 ed. 
Bonn]). 

100 por the reigns of John Palasologus .and his son Manuel, from 1354 to 1402, 
see Ducas, a 9*15, Phranza, 1. i, c. 16-21, and the ist and iid books of Cbal- 
condyles, whose proper subject is drowned in a sea of episode. 
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lust, was Jiis only vigorous passion ; arid in the embraces of the 
wives and virgins of the city the Turkish slave forgot the dis- 
honour of the emperor of the Romans, Andronicus, his eldest 
son, had formed, at Hadrianople, an intimate and guilty friendship 
witii Sauzes, the son of Amurath ; and the two youths conspired 
against the authority and lives of their parents. The presence of 
Amurath fri Europe soon discovered and dissipated their rash 
counsels ; and, after depriving Sauzes of his sight, the Otto- 
man threatened his vassal with the treatment of an accomplice 
and an gnemy, unless he inflicted a similar punishment on his own 
son. Palaeologus trembled and obeyed ; and a cruel precaution 
involved jn the same sentence the childhood and imiocence of John, 
the son of tile criminal. But the operation was so mildly, or so 
unskilfully, performed that the onC retained the sight of an eye 
and the other was fftflicted only with the infirmity of squinting. 

Thus excluded from the succession, the two })rinces were confined Diw^of 
in the tower of Anema ; and the piety of Manuel, the second son 
of the reigning monarch, was rewarded with the gift of the Imperial 
crown. But at the end of two years the turbulence of the Latin^f 
and Che levity of the Greeks produced a revolution ; and the two 
emperors were buried in the tower from whence the two prisoners 
were exalted to the throne. Another period of two yeare afforded 
Palaeologus and Manuel the means of escape. It was contrived 
by the magic or subtlety of a monk, who was alternately named 
the angel or the devil. They fled to Scutari ; their adherents 
armed in their cause ; and the two Byzantine factions displayed 
the ambition and animosity with which Capsiir and Pompey had 
disputed the empire of the world. The Roman world was now 
contracted to a comer of Thrace, between the Propontis and the 
Black Sea, aBout fifty miles in length and thirty in breadth ; a 
space of ground not more extensive than the lesser principalities 
of Germany or Italy, if the remains of Constantinople had not still 
^rrpr^sented the wealth and populousness of a kingdom. To re- 
store the public peace, it was found necessary to divide this 
fragment of 4he empire ; and, while Palaeologus and Manuel were ia.d. mn ] 
left in possession of the capital, almost all that lay without the 
walls was ceded to the blind princes, who fixed their residence 
at Rhodosto and Selybria.^^^ In the tranquil slumber of royalty, 


[And beheading him. The prince’s name, Saudshi, is given rightly by 
Chalcondyles : Saftzes, but Ducas and Phrantzes give wrong names. ] 

confirmation of this treaty by the Patriarch Nilus (1380-8) is published in 
the Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna Academy 1851, p. 345 ] 
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the passions of John Palaeologus survived his reasoja and his 
strength ; he deprived his favourite and,heir of a blooming prin-' 
cess of Trebizond ; and, while the feeble emperor laboured to 
consummate his nuptials, Manuel, with an hundred of the noblest 
Greeks, was sent on a peremptory summons to the Ottoman porte. 
They served witli honour in the wars of Bajazet ; but a plan of 
fortifying Constantinople excited his jealousy ; he ' threatened 
their lives ; the new works were instantly demolished ; and we 
shall bestow a praise, perhaps above the merit of Palaeologus, if 
we impute this last humiliation as the cause of his death. 

2* wopjor The earliest intelligence of that event was communicated to 
ssth Manuel, who escaped with speed and secrecy from the palace of 
Boursii to the Byzantine throne. Bajazet affected a proud in- 
difference at the loss of this valuable pledge ; and, while* he 
pursued his conquests in h^urope and Asia,** he left the emperor 
to struggle with his blind cousin, John of Selybria, who, in eight 
years of civil war, asserted his right of primogeniture. At length 
the ambition of the victorious sultan pointed to the conquest oi 
Constantinople ; but he listened to the advice of his vizir, who 
represented that such an enterprise might unite the powers of 
Christendom in a second and more formidable crusade. His 
ooiSSSuio- emperor was conceived in these words; ^^By the 

divine clemency, our invincible scymetar has reduced to our 
obedience almost all Asia, with many and large countries in 
Europe, excepting only the city of Constantinople ; for beyond 
the walls thou hast nothing left. Resign that city ; stipulate 
thy reward ; or tremble for thyself and thy unhappy people at 
the consequences of a rash refusal.'’ But his ambassadors were 
instructed to soften their tone, and to propose a treaty, whicli 
was subscribed with submission and gratitude. A truce of ten 
years was purchased by an annual tribute of thirty thousand 
crowns of gold ; the Greeks deplored the public toleratioK of the 
law of Mahomet ; and Bajazet enjoyed the glory of estabJJsbj/'^ 
a Turkish cadhi and founding a royal mosque in the metropolis 
of the hasten! church.^*^^ Yet this truce was soon violated by 
the restless sultan. In the cause of the prince of Selybria, the 
lawful emperor, an army of Ottomans again threatened Con- 
stantinople ; and the distress of Manuel implored the protection 

a, 

iMCantemir, p. 50-53. Of the Greeks, Ducas alone (c. 13, 15) acknowledges 
the Turkish cadhi at C'onstantinople. Yet even Ducas dissembles the mosque 

[The Sultan had forced John to come forward as pretender to the throne 
extorting a secret promise that he would hand over Constantinople to himself.] 
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of the kiijg of PVance. His plaintive embassy obtained much 
pity, and some relief ; and the conduct of the succour was entrusted 
to the marshal Boucicault,!^^ whose religious chivalry was inflamed 
by the desire of revenging his captivity on the infidels. He sailed 
with four ships of war from%Aiguesmortes to the Hellespont ; forced [a.d. uw] 
the passage, which was guarded by seventeen T urkish galleys ; 
landed at •Constantinople a supply of six hundred men at arms 
and sixteen hundred archers ; and reviewed them in the adjacent 
plain, without condescending to number or array the multitude 
of Greejcs. By his presence, the blockade was raised both by 
sea and land ; the flying squadrons of Bajazet were driven to a 
more respectful distance ; and several castles in Europe and Asia 
were stormeU by the emperor and the marshal, who fought with 
equal valour by each other’s side. But the Ottomans soon re- 
turned with an incr^se of numbers ; and the intrepid Boucicault, 
after a year’s struggle, resolved to evacuate a country which could 
no longer afford either pay or provisions for his soldiers. The 
marshal offered to conduct Manuel to the French court, where 
he ipight solicit in person a supply of men and money ; and 
advised in the meanwhile that, to extinguish all domestic discord, 
he should leave his blind competitor on the throne. The pro- 
posal was embraced ; the prince of Selybria was introduced to 
the capital ; and such was the public misery that the lot of the 
exile seemed more fortunate than that of the sovereign. Instead 
of applauding the success of his vassal, the Turkish sultan claimed 
the city as his own ; and, on the refusal of the emperor John, 
(Constantinople was more closely pressed by the calamities of war 
ai^ famine. Against such an enemy prayers and resistance were 
alike unavailing ; and the savage would have devoured his prey, 
if, in the fatal moment, he had not been overthrown by another 
savage stronger than himself. By the victory of Timour, or 
Tames-lane, the fall of Constantinople was delayed about fifty 
; and this important though accidental service may justly 
introduce the life and character of the Mogul conqueror. 

• 

loR \{(Snioires du bon Messire Jean le Maingre, dit Boucicault^ Mar<^hial dc 
France, partie i. c. 30-35. 
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Umov, or 
TftmvlMe 


CHAPTEB LXV 

El^imlion of Timonr, or Tamerlane^ io the Throne of Samarcand — 
His (Conquests in Persia^ Georgia, Tartar if, Russia, India, Syria, 
and Anatolia — His Turkish War — Defeat and Captivity of Ba- 
jazet — Death of Thmmr — ('ivU War of the Sons of Bajazct — 
Restoration of the Turkish Monarchy bij Mahomet thee First — 
Siege of Constantinople by Amur at h the Second 

The conquest and monarchy of the world was the first object 
of the ambition of Timour. To live in the ipernory and esteem 
of future ages was the second wish of his magnanimous spirit. 
All the civil and military transactions of his reign were dili- 
gently recorded in the journals of his secretaries ^ ; the authentic 
narrative was revised by the persons best informed of each 
particular transaction ; and it is believed in the empire* and 
family of Timour that the monarch himself composed the com- 
mailaries^ of his life and the institutions^ of his government.*^ 


1 These journals were comnmnicated to Sherefeddin, or Cherefeddin Ali, a 
native of Yezd, who composed in the IVrsian language a history of 1 imour Beg 
(entitled Ziifar Naina = Book of Victory] which has l)ccn translated into French by 
M. Fetis de la Croix (Pans, 1722, in 4 vols. i2nio), and has always been niy 
faithful guide. [Translated into English under the title. The History of Timur 
Beg (in 2 vols.) 1723.] His geography and chronology are wonderfully accurate ; 
and he may be trusted for public facts, though he servilely praises the virtue and 
fortune of the hero. Timour's attention to prcx'ure intelligence from his o^ n 
and foreign countries may be seen in the Institutions, p. 215, 217, 349, 351. 
[There is an older l.ife of Timur, bearing the same title as that 'of Sheref ad Dm 
(Book of Victoi y). It was written by Nizam Shaini, at the command of Timur 
himself. Tlie work has never iK^en published, but an edition is promised by Pro- 
fessor E. Denison Ross from a Ms. in the British Museum dated 1434. See'.iote in 
Skrincand Ross, The Heart of Asia, p. i68.] . 

® These commentaries are yet unknown in Europe ; but Mr. White gives some 
hope that they may bt* imported and translated by his friend Major Davy, who had 
raid in the F..ist this " minute and faithful narrative of an intercstRig and eventful 
period [See Apjxmdix i.J 

3 I am ignorant whether the original institution, in the [Turkish or Mogul 
language, lx; still extant. The Persic version, with an EngVsh translation and 
most valuable index, was published (Oxford, 1783, in 4to) by the joint labours of 
Major Davy and Mr. White, the Arabic professor. I'his work has, been since 
translated from the Persic into French (Paris, 1787) by M. Langl^>s, a learned 
Orientalist, who has added the Life of Timour and many curious notes, 

<Shaw Allum, the present Mogul, reads, values, but cannot imitate, the institu- 
tions of his great ancestor. The English translator relies on their internal evidence ; 
but, if any suspicions should arise of fraud and fiction, they will not be dispelled 
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But th^e cares were ineffectual for the preservation of his 
fame, aiid these prec^us memorials in the Mo^^l or Persian 
language were concealed from the world, or at least from the 
knowledge of Europe. The nations which he vanquished 
exercised a base and impotent revenge ; and ignorance has 
long repeated the tale of calumny,® which had disfigured the 
birth and character, the person, and even the name, of Tatner- 
laneS> Yet his real merit would be enhanced, rather than 


debased, by the elevation of a peasant to the throne of Asia ; 
nor ca|j his lameness be a theme of reproach, unless he had the 
weakness to blush at a natural, or perhaps an honpurable,j 
infirmity. 

In the i^es of the Moguls, who held the indefeasible suc- 
cewion of the house of Zingis, he was doubtless a rebel-subject ; 
yet he sprang fronl the noble tribe oPBerlass : his fifth ancestor, 
C’arashar Nevian, had been the vizir of Zagatai, in his new ' 
realm of Transoxiana ; and, in the ascent of some generations, 
the branch of Tiinour is confounded, at least by the females,^ 
with the Imj>erial stem,*^ He was born forty miles to the 


by Major Davy’s letter. The Orientals have never cultivated the art of criticism ; 
the patronage of a prince, less honourable perhaps, is not less lucrative than that 
of a bookseller ; nor can it be deemed incredible that a Persian, the f'cal author, 
should renounce the credit, to raise the value and price, of the work. 

The original of the tale is found in the following work, which is much estesemed 
for its florid elegance of style: Akmedis Arabsiadae (Ahmed Ebri Arabshaw) 
Vitae et Kerum gisiarum TimuH. Arabice et Latine. Edidit Samuel Henricus 
Manger. Eranequerae^ 1767, 2 tom. in ^to. This Syrian author is ever a malicious 
and often an ignorant enemy ; the very titles of his chapters are injurious ; as how 
the wicked, as how the impious, as how the viper, &c. The copious article of 
’’Amur, in Biblioth^que Onenlale, is of a mixed nature, as d’Herbelol indifferently 
draws his materials (p. 877-888) from Khondemir, Ebn Schounah, and the Leb- 
tarikh. * 

^ Demir or T’jwc/zr [Timur] signifies, in the Turkish language, iron; and Ee^ 
is thejappellation of a lord or prince. By the change of a letter or accent it is 
changed into Lenc [Lang], or lame ; and a European corruption confounds the 
-ajk'ords in the name or Tamerlane. [Timur’s lameness was due to an arrow 
wound in the foot, received in a battle in Sistan, when he was conquering the 
countries south of the Oxus, before he won Transoxiana.] 

’After relating some false and foolish tales of Timour Lcnc, Arabshah is com- 
pelled to sp>eak truth, and to own him for a kinsman of Zingis, per niulieres (as he 
peevishly adds) laqueos Satanas (pars i. c. i. p. 25). The testimony of Abulghazi 
Khan (p. ii. c. 5, f). v. c. 4) is clear, unquestionable and decisive. [M. Cahun also 
agrees that the claim to connexion with the family of Chingiz was justified. ] 

** Accowding to one of the pedigrees, the fourth ancestor of Zingis, and the ninth 
of Ximour, were brothers ; and they agreed that the posterity of the elder should 
succeed to the dignity of Khan, and that the descendants of the younger should fill 
the office of their minister and general This tradition was at least convenient to 
justify the first steps of Timour’s ambition (Institutions, p. 24, 25, from the Ma. 
fragments of Timour’s History). 
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south of Samarcand^ in the village of Sebzar,® in "the fruitful 
territory of Cash, of which his fethers were the hereditary 
chiefs, as well as of a toman of ten thousand horse. His 
is»] birth was cast on one of those periods of anarchy which 
announce the fall of the Asiatic dynasties and open a new field 
to adventurous ambition. ^The khans of Zagatai were extinct ; 
the emirs aspired to independence ; and their domestic feuds 
could only be suspended by the conquest and tyranny of the 
khans of Kashgar, who, with an army of Getes or Calmucks,^-* 
invaded the Transoxian kingdomJ (From the twelfth year of 
ttKiiTohis age.Timour had entered the fiela of action ; in the twenty- 
fifth, he stood forth as the deliverer of his country^®; and the 
eyes and wishes of the people were turned towards an hero 
who suffered in their cause.) (The chiefs of the law and of t^e 
army had pledged their salvation to support him with their 

• [Not Sebzewar but Shehr-i-sebz. The province of Kesh had been given as a fief 
to Taragai, Timur’s father, by Kazghan, the emir or governor of Transoxiana.] 

10 See the preface of Sherefeddin, and Abulfeda’s Geography (Chorasmise, &a 
Descriptio, p. 6o, 6i), in the 3d voiume of Hudson’s Minor Greek Geographers. 
ITimur’s family, the Barlas, lielonged to the clan of the Kurikan (or Kureken)a 
Turkish clan mentioned in one of the old Turkish inscriptions of A.D. 733 (see 
above vol. iv. p. 540). Thus Timur was a Turk not a Mongol. Cp. Cahun, Intr. 
k I'histoire dc I'Asie, p, 444-445. J 

i^Sce his nativity in Dr. Hyde (Syntagma Dissertat. tom. ii. p. 466), as it was 
cast by the astrologers of his grand.son Ulugh Beg. He was born A.D. 1336 
9lh April, Ti® 57' F. M. lat, 36. 1 know not whether they can prove the great 

conjunction of the planets from whence, like other conqueroi s and prophets, Timour 
derived the surname of Sahcb Reran, or master of the conj unctions (Bibliot. Orient, 
p. 8j^8). [Ulugh Beg founded his observatoiy at Samarcand in 1428, The ** Gur- 
ganian ’’ astronomical tables were calculated there.] 

12 In the institutions of Timour, these subjects of the Khan of Kashgar are mqst 
improperly styled Ouzbegs, or Uzbeks, a name which belongs to another branen 
and country of Tartars (Abulghazi, p, v. c. 5 ; p. vii. c. 5). Cou'd I be sure that 
this word is in the Turkish original, I would boldly pronounce that the Institutions 
were framed a century after the death of Timour, since the establishment of the 
Uzbeks in Transoxiana. [The people of the Kirghiz steppes now camg^.to be 
known as Uzbegs, and the reading in Timur’s Institutes is quite genuine. Gibbon, 
with others, probably thought the Jatawere Getae. It is like the inveteratr.tei** 
take (into which he also falls) of confounding the Goths with the Getae (who were 
Dacians), Jatii is regularly used for Mogolistan in the Zafar Nama. It is a nick- 
name, meaning “ne’er-do-well,* applied to Central Asian Mohgols. by their 
neighbours. Petis de la Croix translated it Geta.] 

i^fTimur had not entered the field of action .so early. He says in his Memoirs 
that from the age of twelve he could receive his visitors with dignity. At eighteen, 
he was a goOd knight, skilled in the science of venery, and amused himself with 
reading pious books, playing chess, and exercising himself in arms. At twenty- 
two, we find him taking i>art (a.d. 1458) in an expedition of Kazghan the emir 
against the Iranians of Khorasan. On Kazghan’s death, Timur (by the advice of 
the religious orders of Islam) supported the Chagatay sultan Taghlak-Tiraur, who 
first made him emir of Transoxiana, and then deposed him in favour of his own 
son. Then Timur took to the desert.] 
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lives and fortunes ; but in the hour of danger they were silent 
.and afraid ; and, after waiting seven days on the hills of Samar- 
cand, he retreated to the desert with only sixty horsfimen!^ 

The fiigitives were overtaken by a thousand Getes, whom he'^ 
repulsed with incredible slaughter, and his enemies were forced ^ 
to exclaim, Timour ^is a wonderful man ; fortune and the 
divine f|vour are with him But in this bloody action his owr^ 
followers were reduced to ten, a number which was soon dimin 1 
ished by the desertion of three Carizmians.^^ He wandered ii^ J 
the desert with his wife, seven companions, and four horses ; anql 
sixty^two days was he plunged in a loathsome dungeon, from 
whence he escaped by his own courage and the remorse of the 
oppressor.^ After swimming the broad and rapid stream of the 
Jihoon, or Oxus, he led during some months the life of a vagrant 
ahd outlaw, on the borders of the adjacent states. But his fame 
shone brighter in adversity ; he learned to distinguish the friends 
of his person, the associates of his fortune, and to apply the 
various characters of men for their advantage, and above all for 
his own. On his return to his native country, Timour was suc- 
cessively joined by the parties of his confederates, who anxiously 
sought him in the desert ; nor can I refuse to describe, in his 
pathetic simplicity, one of their fortunate encounters. He pre- 
sented himself as a guide to three chiefs, who were at the head 
of seventy horse. When their eyes fell upon me,” says Timour, 

‘^they were overwhelmed with joy ; and they alighted from their 
horses ; and they came and kneeled ; and they kissed my stirrup. 

I also came down from my horse, and took each of them in my 
arms. And I put my turban on the head of the first chief ; and 
•my girdle, rich in jewels and wrought with gold, I bound on 
the loins of the second ; and the third I clothed in my own coat. 

And they wept, and I wept also ; and the hour of prayer was 
arrived, and we prayed. And we mounted our horses and came 
to my dwelling ; and I collected my people and made a feast.” 
iJis trusty bands were soon increased by the bravest of the 
tribes ; he led them against a superior foe ; and after some 
vioissitudCs of war the Getes were finally driven from the king- [Utbegt) 
dom of Transoxiana. He had done much for his own glory ; 
but much remained to be done, much art to be exerted, and 
some blood to be spilt, before he could teach his equals to obey 
him as their master. The birth and power of emir Houssein 

[Timur himself says he had ten left ; Sheref ad-Dln says seven. The name of 
Timur’s brave wife, who was with him throughout his adventures, was Oljai ] 
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coinpelled him to accept a vicious and unworthy colleague, 

^ whose sister was the best beloved of his wives. Thctr union 
was short and jealoiis ; but the policy of Timour, in their fre- 
quent quanels, exposed his rival to the reproach of injustice 
and perfidy ; and, after a small defeat, Houssein was slain by 
some sagacious friends, who presumed, for the last time, to dis- 
obey |;he* commands of their lord.) ^t the age of thir^iy-four,!^ 
and in a general diet, or courouUai^ he was invested with I mperial 
wmmand ; bjit he affected to revere Ihe nous^r^^Tff^^ 
while the emir *T7rnour reigne3 over T^ag^STlin'd' A East, a 
nominal khan served as a private officer in the armies bf his 
servant. A fertile kingdom, five hundred miles in length and 
in breadth, might have satisfied the ambition of a sujyeet ; but 
Timour aspired to the dominion of the world ; and before hi^^ 
death the crown of Zagatai was one of the twgity-seven crowns 
which he had placed on his head. Without expatiating on the 
victbries of thirty-five campaigns ; witliout describing the lines 
of march, which he repeatedly traced over tlie continent of Asia ; 

I shall briefly represent his conquests in 1. Persia, II. Tartary, 
and III. India and from thence proceed to the more intereut- 
ing narrative of his Ottoman war. 

1, For every war, a motive of safety or revenge, of honour or 
lofr wgj^ zeal, of right or convenience, may be readily found in the juris- 
prudence of conquerors. No sooner had Timour re-united to the 
gmtiiiiMof jmtrimony of Zagatai the dependent countries of Carizme and 
Candahar, than he turned his eyes towards the kingdoms of Iran 
or Persia. From the Oxus to the Tigris that extensive country 
was left without a lawful sovereign since the death of Abousaid, the 
last of the descendants of the great Holacou.^^ Peace and justice*- 
had lieen banished from the land above forty yearg ; and the 
Mogul invatler might seem to listen to the cries of an oppressed 
people. Their petty tyrants might have opposed him with con- 
federate arms ; they sejmrately stood, and successively fell ; and 
the difference of their fate was only marked by the promptituftl"' 
of submission or the obstinacy of resistance. Ibrahim, prince of 

The ist book of Sherefeddin is employed on the private life of the hero ; and 
he himself, or his secretary (Institutions, p. 3-77), enlarges with pleasure on the 
thirteen desi^s and enterprises which most truly constitute Xmptusonal merit. It 
even shines through the dark colouring of Arabshah, p. i. c. 1-12. 

'*The conquests of Persia, Tartary and India, are represented in the iid<terid iiid 
books of Sherefeddin. and by Arabshah, c. 13-55. Consult the excellent Indexes 
to the Institutions. 

Rather MusH a.d. 1336: Abu Sa’id reigned 1316-1335. See I.Ane- Poole, 
Moliammadan Dynasties, p. 22a] 
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Shirwan or* Albania, kissed the footstool of the Imperial throne. 
.His peace-offerings of silks, horses, and jewels, were composed, 
according to the Tartar fashion, each article of nine pieces ; but 
a critical spectator observed that there were only eight slaves. 

I myself am the ninth,” replied Ibrahim, who was prepared 
for the remark ; and h?ls flattery was rewarded by the smile of 
Timoar.^^ Shah Mansour, prince of Pars or the proper pei^ia, 
was one of the least powerful, but most dangerous, of his enemies. 
In a battle under the walls of Shiraz, he broke, with three or 
four thousand soldiers, the coul or main body of thirty thousand 
horsef where the emperor fought in person. No more than 
fourteen or fifteen guards remained near the standard of Timour ; 
he stood fnm as a rock, and received on his helmet two weighty 
strokes of a scymetar ; the Moguls rallied ; the head of Mansour 
^as thrown at hi^ feet, and he declared his esteem of the valour 
of a foe by extirpating all the males of so intrepid a race. From 
Shiraz, his troops advanced to the Persian Gulf ; and the rich- 
ness and weakness of Ormuz were displayed in an annual 
tribute of six hundred thousand dinars of gold. Bagdad was no 
logger the city of peace, the seat of the caliphs ; but the noblest 
conquest of Houlacou could not be overlooked by his ambitious 
successor. The whole course of the Tigris and Euphrates, from 
the mouth to the sources of those rivers, was reduced to his 
obedience. He entered Edessa ; and the Turkmans of the black 
sheep were chastised for the sacrilegious pillage of a caravan of 
Mecca, In the mountains of Georgia, the native Christians still 
braved the law and the sword of Mahomet ; by three expeditions 
he obtained the merit of the g^azic^ or holy war ; and the Prince of 
•Teflis became his proselyte and friend. 


The reverence of the Tartars for the mysterious number of nine is declared by 
Abulghazi Khan, who, for that reason, divides his Genealogical History into nine 
pains. 

According t6 Arabshah (p. i. c. 28, p. 183), the coward Timour ran away to 
liB tent, and hid himself from the pursuit of Shah Mansour under the women's 
garments. Perhaps Sherefeddin ( 1 . ii. c. 25) has magnified his courage. 

20 The history of Ormuz is not unlike that of Tyre. The old city, on the con- 
tinent,’ was destroyed by the Tartars, and renewed [in the 14th cent.] in a neigh- 
bouring island without fresh water or vegetation. The kings of Ormuz, rich in the 
Indian trade and the pearl fishery, possessed large territories both in I^ersia and 
Arabia ; but they were at first the tributaries of the sultans of Kerman, and at last 
were delivered (a,d. 1505) by the Portuguese tyrants from the tyranny of their own 
vizirs (Hlarco Polo, 1 . i. c. 15, 16, fol. 7, 8 ; Abulfeda Geograph, tabul. xi. p. 261, 
a6a ; an original Chronicle of Ormuz, in Texeira, or Stevens’ History of Persia, 
p. 376-416, and the Itineraries inserted in the ist volume of Ramusio ; of Ludovico 
Barthema {1503), fol. 167; of Andrea Corsali (1517), foL 202, 203; and of Odoardo 
Barbessa (in 1516), fol. 315-318). 
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itofTiiriM- II. A ju»t retaliation might be urged for the invasion of 
Turkestan, or the Eastern Tartary. The dignity of^Timour 
ooitld not endure the impunity of the Getes ; he passed the 
Sihoon, subdued the kingdom of Cashgar, and marched seven 
times into the heart of their country. His most distant camp 
was two months’ journey, or four hundred and eighty leagues to 
the north-east of Samarcand ; and his emirs, who trav^jrsed the 
river Irtish, engraved in the forests of Siberia a rude memorial of 
their exploits. The conquest of Kipzak, or the W estem Tartary, 
was founded on the double motive of aiding the distressed and 
IA.1). iM»] chastising the ungrateful. Toctamish, a fugitive prince, en- 
tertained and protected in his court; the ambassadors of Auruss 
Khan were dismissed with an haughty denial, and fglloaved on 
the same day by the armies of Zagatai ; and their success estab- 
[A D. WT6J lished Toctamish in the Mogul empire of the North. But, after 
a reign of ten years, the new khan forgot the merits and the 
^ strength of his benefactor, the base usurper, as he deemed him, 
of the sacred rights of the house of Zingis. Through the gates 
IA3. 1387] of Derbend, he entered Persia at the head of ninety thousand 
horse ; with the innumerable forces of Kipzak, Bulgaria, Circasiia, 
and Russia, he passed the Sihoon, burnt the palaces of Tiraour, 
and compelled him, amidst the winter snows, to contend for 
ofKipa ^ Samarcand and his life. After a mild expostulation, and a 
aISmaw glorious victory, the emperor resolved on revenge ; and by the 
cast and the west of the Caspian and the Volga, he twice invaded 
Kii>zak with such mighty 22 powers that thirjeen ipjles were 

*1 Arabshah had travelled into Kipzak, and acquired a singular knowled^ of 
the geography, cities, and revolutions of that northern region (p. i. c. 45-49V [The 
position of Tbktamish cannot be understood without a knowledge of the relations^ 
of the rulers of the Golden Horde. Orda, the eldest son of jQji (eldest son of 
Chingiz Khan) had succeeded his father in the rule over the tribes north of the 
Jaxartes. The tribes of the Western Kipchak (the regions of the Volga and Ural, 
north of the Caspian) had been conquered by Batu, a younger son of Juji (see ajjove 
pp. 14, 15). Tuka-Timur, another son, ruled over Great Bulgaria on the Middle 
\^)ga ; and a fourth, named Shayban was lord of the Kirghiz Kazaks, in Sibeiijr*^ 
to the north of Orda’s land. The tribes ruled over by all these brothers and their 
descendants were included under the “ Golden Horde,” which derived its name 
from the Sir Orda, the Folden camp of the Khan. The tribes under the line of 
Orda were called the White Horde ; and the Khans of this line were nominally 
the head of the family. The tribes subject to Batu’s line were the Blue Horde, 
and they were far the most im^rtant. The line of Batu came to an end in 1358, 
and after ao years of anarchy 1 oktainish won the Khanate with*Timur’s help in 
1378. Tdktamish was a descendant of Orda, and had won the lordship of the 
White Horde in 1376. Under him the Khanate of the Golden Horde r^sserted 
itself in Russia, and Mos^w was burned in 1382.] 

®*[Timur routed Toktamish in 1391 at Urtupa, and in 1395 on the Terek. By 
thus destroying the power of the Khanate of the Golden Horde, Timur involun- 
tarily delivered Russia.] 
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meas ured from his rii^ht to his In a march of five , 

m^oths, thfey^iSreTy beheld the footetepS^f man ; and their daily 
subsistence was often trusted to the fortune of the chase. At 
length the armies encountered each other ; but the treachery of 
the standard-bearer, who, in the heat of action, reversed the 
Imperial standard of Ripzak, determined the victory of the law) 
Zagatais ^ and Toctamish (I speak the language of the Institu- 
tions) gave the tribe of Toushi to the wind of desolation. He 
fled to the Christian duke of Lithuania; again returned to the ^ 
banks of the Volga ; and, after fifteen battles with a domestic 
rival, rft last perished in the wilds of Siberia. The pursuit of a 
flying enemy carried Timour into the tributary provinces of 
Russia ;»a (bike of the reigning family was made prisoner amidst 
the ruins of his capital ; and Yeletz, by the pride and ignorance 
of* **the Orientals, njight easily be confounded with the genuine 
metropolis of the nation. Moscow trembled at the approach of 
the Tartar, and the resistance would have been feeble, since the 
hopes of the Russians were placed in a miraculous image of the 
Virgin, to whose protection they ascribed the casual and voluntary 
retreat of the conqueror. Ambition and prudence recalled him 
to the south, the desolate country was exhausted, and the Mogul 
soldiers were enriched with an immense spoil of precious furs, of 
linen of Antioch, and of ingots of gold and silver.^^ On the 
banks of the Don, or Tanais, he received an humble deputation 
from the consuls and merchants of Egypt, Venice, Genoa, 
Catalonia, and Biscay, who occupied the commerce and city of 
Tana, or Azoph, at the mouth of the river. They offered their 
gifts, admired his magnificence, and trusted his royal word. 

But the peaceful visit of an emir, who explored the state of the 

*3 Institutions of Timour, p. 123, 125. Mr. White, the editor, bestows some 
animadversion on the superficial account of Sherefeddin (1. iii. c. 12- r4), who was 
ignosiunt of the designs of Timour, and the true springs of action. [M. Charmoy 
contributed to the 3rd vol. of the Transactions of the Academy of St. Petersburg an 
‘^i.ffeMtant account of these campaigns of Timur,] 

®^The furs of Russia are more credible than the ingots. But the linen of 
Antioch has njver been famous ; and Antioch was in ruins, 1 suspect that it was 
some manufacture of Europe, which the Hansc merchants had imported by the 
way of Novogorod. 

^M. Levesque (Hist, de Russie, tom, ii. p. 247. Vie de Timour, p. 64-67, be- 
fore the French wrsion of the Institutes) has corrected the error of Sherefeddin, 
and marked the true limit of Timour^s conquests. His arguments are superfluous, 
and a siAple appeal to the Russian annals is sufficient to prove that Moscow, 
which six years before had been taken by Toctamish [a.d. 1382J, escaped the 
arms of a more formidable invader. 

* An Egyptian consul from Grand Cairo is mentioned in Barbaro’s voyage to 
Tana in 1436, after the city had been rebuilt (Rarausio, tom. ii. fol. 92). 

. vox. VII. 4 
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magazines and harbour^ was speedily followed by the destructive 
presence of the Tartars. The city was reduced to‘ a^es ; the 
Moslems were pillaged and dismissed ; 1301 all the Christians 
who had not fled to their ships were condemned either to death 
or slaveiy.^^ Revenge prompted him to bum the cities of Sera i 
and Astrachan, the monuments of rising civilisation ; anTTus 
vanity proclaimed that he had penetrated to the region of per- 
petual daylight, a strange phenomenon, which authorivSed his 
^ Mahometan doctors to dispense with the obligation of evening 
prayer.-^® 

m. Of bumum- hi. When Timour first proposed to his princes and en^irs the 
invasion of India or Hindostan,’^'^ he was answered by a fnurmur 
of discontent : “ The rivers ! and the mountains apd tleserts ! 
and the soldiers clad in armour ! and the elephants, destroyers 
of men ! ' But the displeasure of the emperor was more dread- 
ful than all these terrors ; and his superior reason was convinced 
that an enterprise of such tremendous aspect was safe and easy 
in the execution. He was infonned by his spiejs of the weak- 
ness and anarchy of Hindostan ; the soubahs of the provinces 
had erect(!d the standard of rebellion ; and the perpetual infrflicy 
of sultan Mahmoud was despised even in the harem of Delhi. 
The Mogul army moved in three great divisions ; and Timour 
observes with pleasure that the ninety-two squadrons of a thou- 
sand horse most fortunately corresponded with the ninety-two 
names or epithets of the prophet Mahomet. Between the Ji- 
hoon and the Indus, they crossed one of the ridges of mountains, 
which are styled by the Arabian geographers the Stony Girdles 
of the Earth. The highland robbers were subdued or extirpated ; 
but great numbers of men and horses perished in the snow ; the 


^The sack of Axoph is described by Sherefeddin ( 1 . iii. c. 55), and much more 
particularly by the author of an Italian chronicle (Andreas de Redusiis de Quero, 
in (’hron. Tarvisiano, in Muratori Script. Reriim Italicarum, tom. xix. p. 8o2-Mo5). 
He had conversed with the Mianis, two Venetian brothers, one of whom had 
sent a deputy to the camp of Timour, and the oilier had lost at Azoph three smis 
and 13,000 ducats. [.After the disintegration of the Golden Horde by Timii', the 
house of Tuka-Tininr (see above note 21) begins to come into promij«ence. Mem- 
bers of this house established the three Khanates of Kazan, the Crimea, and 
Kazimov.] 

** Sherefeddin only says ( 1 . iii. c, 13) that the rays of the setting^ and those of the 
rising, sun were scarcely separated by any interval ; a problem which may be solved 
in the latitude of Moscow’ (the 56lh degree) with the aid of the Aurora Borealis and 
a long summer twUighL But a day of forty days (Khondemir apud d'Herbelot, 
p. 880) would rigorously confine us within the polar circle. 

For the Indian war, see the Institutions (p. 129-139), the fourth book of Shere- 
feddin, and the history of Fc'iishta (in Dow, vol. ii. p. 1-20), which throws a general 
light on the affairs of Hindostan. 
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emperor himself was let down a precipice on a portable scaffold^ the 
ropes w^reione hundred and fifty cubits in length ; and, before 
he could reach the bbttom, this dangerous operation was five 
times repeated. Timour crossed the Indus at the ordinary 
passage of Attok ; and successively traversed, in the footsteps 
of Alexander, the Punjaf), or five rivers, that fall into the master- 
stream. %From Attok to Delhi the high road measures no more 
than six hundred miles ; but the two conquerors deviated to the 
south-east ; and the motive of Timour was to join his grandson 
who had achieved by his command the conquest of Moultan. 

On th# eastern bank of the Hyphasis, on the edge of the desert, 
the Macedonian hero halted and wept ; the Mogul entered the 
desert, reduced the fortress of Batnir, and stood in arms before 
the gates of Delhi, a great and flourishing city, which had sub- 
sis\:ed three ceiitiyies under the dominion of the Mahometan [auumi 
kings. The siege, more especially of the castle, might have 
been a work of time ; but he tempted, by the appearance of 
weakness, the sultan Mahmoud and his vizir to descend into 
the plain, with ten thousand cuirassiers, forty thousand of his 
fool^guards, and one hundred and twenty elephants, whose tusks 
are said to have been armed with sharp and poisoned daggers. 
Against these monsters, or rather against the imagination of his 
troops, he condescended to use some extraordinary precautions 
of fire and a ditch, of iron spikes and a rampart of bucklers ; 
but the event taught the Moguls to smile at their own fears ; 
and, as soon as these unwieldy animals were routed, the inferior 
species (the men of India) disappeared from the field. Timour 
made his triumphal entry into the capital of Hindostan ; and 
jwlmired, with a view to imitate, the architecture of the stately 
mosque ; but the order or licence of a general pillage and 
massiicre polluted the festival of his victory. He resolved to 
puri^^ his soldiers in the blood of the idolaters, or Gentoos, who 
still surpass, in the proportion of ten to one, the numbers of the 
Mfislems. In this pious design, he advanced one hundred miles 
to tlie north-east of Delhi, passed the Ganges, fought several 
battles by land and water, and penetrated to the famous rock 
of Coupele, the statue of the cow, that seenis to discharge the 
mighty river, jv^hose source is far distant among the mountains 


50 The rivers of the Punjab, the five eastern branches of the Indus, have been 
laid down for the first time with truth and accuracy in Major Rennell's incompar- 
able map of Hindostan. In his Critical Memoir he illustrates with judgment and 
learning the marches of Alexander and Timour. 
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of Thibet®^ Hia return was along the skirts of the northern 
hills; nor could this rapid campaign of one year H ustifir the 
strange foresight of his emirs that theiF^cnildren in a warm 
climate would degenerate into a race of Hindoos. 

Hifw It was on the banks of the* Ganges that Timour was informed, 
SSitMBa. by his speedy messengers, of the disturbances which had arisen 
on the confines of Georgia and Anatolia, of the rev^jlt of the 
Christians, and the ambitious designs of the sultan Bajazet. 
ptoMtwBto His vigour of mind and body was not impaired by s ijcty-thre e 
years and innumerable fatigues ; and, after enjoying some tran- 
quil months in the palace of Samarcand, he procla^ed a new 
expedition jif jseven j^ars into the ^western countries of AsTa.^‘^ 
To the soldiers who had served in the Indian war^ he* gran ted 
the choice of remaining at home or following their prince ; bv»t 
the troops of all the provinces and kingdoms of Persia were 
, commanded to assemble at Ispahan and wait the arrival of the 
Im|>erial standard. It was first directed against the Christians 
of Georg ia, who were strong only in their rocks, their castles, and 
! the wintelf-season ; but these obstacles were overcome by the zeal 
[ and perseverance of Timour ; the rebels submitted to the trii)ute 
' or the Koran ; and, if both religions boasted of their martyrs, 
that name is more justly due to the Christian prisoners, who 
were offered the choice of abjuration or death. On his descent 
from the hills, the emperor gave audience to the first ambassa- 
dors of Bajazet, and opened the hostile correspondence of com- 
plaints and menaces, which fermented two years before the final 
explosion. Between two jealous and haughty neighbours, the 
motives of quarrel will seldom be wanting. The Mogul and 
Ottoman conquests now touched each other in the neighbour- 
hood of Erzeruin and the Euphrates ; nor had the doubtful 
limit been ascertained by time and treaty. Each of these 
ambitious monarchs might accuse his rival of violating his terri- 
tory, of threatening his vassals, and protecting his rebels ; and,^ 
by the name of rebels, each understood the fugitive priifSes/ 

e 

The two f^eat rivers, the Ganges and Burrampooter [Brahmapootra], rise in 
Thibet, from the opposite of the same hills, separate from each other to the 
distance of 1200 miles, and, after a winding course of 2000 miles, again rnect in one 
point near the gulf of Ben^il. Yet, so capricious is fame that the Burrampooter 
Is a late discovery, while his brother Ganges has been the theme of ancient and 
modern story. Coupole, the scene of Timour’s last victory, must be Situate near 
LxDldong, iroo miles from Calcutta ; and, in 1774, a British camp ! (Rennell’s. Me- 
moir, p. 7, 59, 90, 91, 99). 

•*See the Institutions, p. 141, to the end of the 1st book, and Sherefeddin ( 1 . v. 
C. 1-16), to the entrance of Timour into Syria. 
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whose kinffUoins he had usurped and whose life or liberty he 
implaCaBl^ pursued. The resemblance of character was still 
more dangerous than* the opposition of interest; and, in theirl 
victorious career, Timour was impatient of an equal, and Bajazeti 
was ignorant of a superior. The’ first epistle of the Mogul ^ 
emperor must have provoked instead of reconciling the Turkish 
sultan, \ahose family and nation he affected to despise.^ ** Dost 
thou not know that the greatest part of Asia is subject to our 
arms and our laws ? that our invincible forces extend from one 
sea to^the other ? that the potentates of the earth form a line 
before our gate ? and that we have compelled Fortune herself 
to watch over the prosperity of our empire ? What is the foun- 
dation ‘of ?^hy insolence and folly ? Thou has fought some 
battles in the woods of Anatolia ; contemptible trophies ! Thou 
hast obtained some victories over the Christians of Europe ; thy 
sword was blessed by the apostle of God ; and thy obedience to | 
the precept of the Koran, in waging war against the infidels, | 
is the sole consideration that prevents us from destroying thy * 
country, the frontier and bulwark of the Moslem world. Be 
wife in time ; reflect ; repent ; and avert the thunder of our 
vengeance, which is yet suspended over thy head. Thou art 
no more than a pismire ; why wilt thou seek to provoke the 
elephants ? Alas ! they will trample thee under their feet,*' 
In his replies, Bajazet poured forth the indignation of a soul 
which was deeply stung by such unusual contempt. After re- 
torting the basest reproaches on the thief and rebel of the 
desert, the Ottoman recapitulates his boasted victories in Iran, 
Touran, and the Indies ; and labours to prove that Timour had 
^ever triumphed, unless by his own perfidy and the vices of his 
foes. ’’Tliy armies are innumerable: be they so; but what 
are the arrows of the flying Tartar against the scymetars and 
^ laattle-axes of my firm and invincible Janizaries ? I will guard 
„ t^e princes who have implored my protection; seek them in 
my tents. The cities of Arzingan and Erzeroum are mine ; and, 

• 

33 We have three copies of these hostile epistles in the Institutions (p. 147), in 
Sherefeddin ( 1 . v. c. 14), and in Arabshah (tom. ii. a 19, p. 183*201), which agree 
with each otherj^in the spirit and substance, rather than m the style. It is prob- 
able that they have been translated, with various latitude, from the Turkish original 
into the^Araoic and Persian tongues. [The genuineness of these letters is doubtful,] 

3 *'rheMogul emir distinguishes himself and his countrymen by the name of 
Turks^ and stigmatizes the race and nation of Bajazet with the less honourable 
epithet of Turkmans, Yet I do not understand how the Ottomans could be de- 
scended from a Turkman sailor ; those inland shepherds were so remote from the 
sea and all maritime affairs. 
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unless the tribute be duly, paid, I will demand the arrears undei 
the walls of Tauris and Saltania/* The ^ ungovemame* rage of 
the sultan at length betrayed him to an insult of a more domes- 
tic kind : ** If I fly from my ^rms," said he, ** may wjy wives be 
thrice divorced from my bed*; but, if thou hast not courage to 
meet me in the field, mayest thou again receive ihy wives after 
they have thrice endured the embraces of a stranger Any 
violation, by word or deed, of the secrecy of the harem is an 
unpardonable oflence among the Turkish nations ; and the 
political quarrel of the two monarchs was embittered by private 
and personal resentment. Yet in his first expedition Timour 
ULDiatt] was satisfied with the siege and destruction of Suvas, or Sebaste, 
a strong city on the borders of Anatolia ; and he re»,'ehged the 
indiscretion of the Ottoman on a garrison of four thousand 
Armenians, who were buried alive for the brave and faithful 
discharge of their diity.^" As a Musulman, he seemed to re- 
spect the pious occupation of Bajazet, who was still engaged in 
the blockade of Constantinople ; and, after this salutary lesson, 
the Mogul conqueror checked his pursuit, and turned aside to 
Timonr the invasion of Syria and Egypt. In tliese transactions, \he 
sjri*, A.D. Ottoman prince, by tlie Orientals, and even by Timour, is styled 
the Kamar of lioum, the Ca?sar of the Romans : a title which, 
by a small anticipation, might be given to a monarch who pos- 
sessed tlie provinces, and threatened the city, of the successors 
of Constantine.^^ 

Tlie military republic of the Mamalukes still reigned in Egypt 
and Syria ; but the dynasty of the Turks was overthrown by that 
of the Circassians ; and their favourite Barkok, from a slave 

“According lo the Koran (c. ii. p. 27, and Sale’s Discourses, p.»'i34), a Musul- 
man who had thrice divorced his wife (who had thrice repeated the words of a 
divorce) could not take her again, till after she had Ix^n married /(?,and repudiated 
Ity, another husband ; an ignominious transaction, which it is needless to aggr»vii<e 
by supposing that the first husband must see her enjoved by a second l^forehis 
face (Rycaut’s State of the Ottoman Empire, 1 . ii. c. 21]. 

The common delicacy of the Orientals, in never speaking of their women, is 
ascribt-'d in a much higher degree by Arabshah to the Turkish natk ns ; and it is 
remarkable enough that Chalcondyles ( 1 . ii. p. 55 [p. 105, ed. Bonn]) had some 
knowledge of the prejudice and the insult. 

* 7 [And he put to death Bayezid’s eldest son Ertogrul.] ^ 

^‘’For the style of the Mojpils, sec the Institutions (p. 131, 147), and for the 
Persians, the Biblioth^que Orieniale(p. 882); bull do not find that t^e title of 
Cassar has been applied by the Arabians, or assumed by the Ottomans themselves. 
[From Timur to Bayezid the name is an insult ; he will not give him a Musulmhn 
title. ] 

®*See the reigns of Barkok and Pharadge, in M. de Guignes (tom. iv. 1 . xxii.), 
who from the Arabic texts of Aboulmahasen, Ebn Schounah, ami Aintabi has 
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and a prisoher, was raised and restored to the throne. In the 
midst of *^bellion and discord, he t>raved the menaces, corre- 
sponded with the enemies, and detained the ambassadors, of the 
Mogftl, who patiently expected hi^ decease, to revaage the crimes 
of the father on the feeble reign Of his son Farage. The Syrian 
emirs were assembled at Aleppo to repel the invasion ; they 
conHdecbin the fame and discipline of the Mamalukes, in the 
temper of their swords and lances, of the purest steel of Damascus, 
in the strength of their walled cities, and in the populousness of 
sixty ^housand villages ; and, instead of sustaining a siege, they 
threw open their gates and arrayed their forces in the plain. 

But these forces were not cemented by virtue and union ; and 
some pbw*jrful emirs had been seduced to desert or betray their 
i^ore loyal companions. Timour's front was covered with a line 
of Indian elephanits, w hose turrets were filled with archei-s and 
Greek fire ; the rapid evolutions of his cavalry completed the 
dismay and disorder ; the Syrian crowds fell back on each other ; 
many ^ousands were stifled or slaughtered in the entrance 
of the "great street ; the Moguls entered w ith the fugitives ; and, 
aft%r a short defence, the citadel, the impregnable citadel of 
Aleppo, was surrendered by cowardice or treachery. Among the 
suppliants and captives, Timour distinguished the doctors 
the law, whom he invited to the dangerous honour of a personal kov.^*”' * 
conference.^^ The Mogul prince was a zealous Musulman ; but 
his Persian schools had taught him to revere the memory of Ali 
and Hosein; and he had imbibed a deep prejudice against the 
Syrians, as the enemies of the son of the daughter of the ajmstle 
of God. To these doctors he proposed a captious question, which 
•the casuists of Bochara, Sainarcand, and Herat were incapable 
of resolving. Who are the true martyrs, of those who are slain 
on my side, or on that of my enemies ? ” But he was silenced, 
""iBC^atisfied, by the dexterity of one of the cadhis of Aleppo, who 
replied, in the words of Mahomet himself, that the motive, not 


added some^acts to our common stock of materials. [In 1390 the Hahn dynasty 
made Way for the Burji dynasty, founded by Al-Zahir Sayf al-Din Barkuk, \^ho in 
1398 was succeeded by Al*Nasir Nasir al-Din Faraj.] 

^For these t^cent and domestic transactions, Arabshah, though a partial, is a 
credible, witness (tom. i. c. 64-68; tom. ii. c. 1-14). Timour must have been 
odious to a Syrian ; hut the notoriety of facts would have obliged him, in some 
measuit, to respect his enemy and himself. His bitters may correct the luscious 
sweets of Sherfeddin ( 1 . v. c. 17-29). 

These interesting conversations appear to have been copied by Arabshah (tom. 
u c. 68, p. 625-645) from thecadhi and historian Ebn Schounah, a principal actor. 
Yet how could he be alive seventy-five years afterwards ^d’Hcrbclgt, p. 792)? 
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the emign, constitutes tlie oiartyr ; and that the Moslems eflgiar 
party, who fight only fot^Jhc glory of Gpd, may d^eiw^iat 
sacred appellation. The true succession of the caliph# Was a 
controversy of a still more delate nature, and the fr^nkiii$s df 
a doctor, too honest for his situation, provoked the emperor tO 
exclaim, ''Ye are as false as those of Damascus .* |f<^w^ah was 
an usurper, Yesid a tyrant, and Ali alpne is tlfis lawful 4iccessor 
of the prophet ' ' . A prudent explanation restored his tranquillity | 
and he passed to a more himiliar topic of conversation. "What 
is your age ? said he to the cadhi. " Fifty years/' " It^ouM 
be the age of my eldest son. You see me here (continued 
Timour) a poor, lame, decrepit mortal. Yet by my arm has the 
Almighty been pleased to subdue the klagdoms of IrsKil, I'outan, 
and the Indies. I am not a man of blood ; tod God is my witness 
that in all my wars I have never been the aggressor, and that my 
enemies have always been the authors of their own calamity/' 
During this peaceful conversation, the streets of Aleppo streaxiied 
with blood, and re-echoed with the cries of mothers and 
with the shrieks of violated virgins. The rich plunder that was 
abandoned to his soldiers might stimulate their avarice ; out 
their cruelty was enforced by the peremptory command of pao- 
ducing an adequate number of heads, which, according to his 
custom, were curiously piled in columns and pyramids ; the 
Moguls celebrated the feast of victory, while the surviving 
Moslems passed the night in tears and in chains. I shall not dwell 
on the march of the destroyer from Aleppo to Damascus, u^here 
he was rudely encountered, and almost overthrown, by the armies 
of Egypt. A retrograde motion was imputed to his distress and 
despair: one of his nephews deserted to the enemy; and Syria 
rejoiced in the tale of his defeat, when the sultan Was driven, 
by the revolt of the Mamalukes, to escape with precipitation and 
sliame to his palace of Cairo. Abandoned by their prince, 
inhabitants of Damascus still defended their walls ; and Timoyil 
consented to raise the siege, if they would adorn his retreat with 
a gift or ransom ; each article of nine pieces. But no %voner had 
he introduced himself into the city, under colour of a truce, than 
dmumow. he perfidiously violated the treaty ; imposed a contribution of 
ten millions of gold ; and animated his troops to ‘chastise the 
posterity of those Syrians who had executed or approved the 
murder of the grandson of Mahomet A family which had given 
honourable burial to the head of Hosein, and a colony of artificers 
whom he sent to labour at Saraarcand, were alone reserved in 
the general massacre ; and, after a period of seven centuries, 
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l>ftt»^ii^g WHS reduced to ashes, because a Tartar was moved by 
religi^ peal to ilvengc the blood of ijn Arab.^^ losses and 
fati^nto.of the campai^ obliged Tjm'our to renounce the con- 
quest of Palestine and Egypt ; but in his return to the Euphrates 
^ deliver^ Aleppo to Jthe flames ; and justified his pious motive 
bji pardon anci reward of two thousand sectaries of Ali, who 
were desirous to Visit the tomb of his son, I have expatiated on 
die personal anecdotes which mark 'the character of the Mogul 

; but I shall briefly mention that he erected on the ruins 
^f$^@agdad a^ pyramid of ninety thousand heads ; again visited mui 
G eorgia ; e jumped pn the banks of Araxes ; and proclaimed his Jtiijr 
resolution of mardhing i^ainst the Ottoman emperor. Conscious 
of the importance of the war, he collected his forces from every 
province; eight hundred thousand men were enrolled on his 
military list; ^ but the splendid commands of five and ten thou- 
^nd horse may be rather ei^ressive of the rank and pension of 
the chiefis than of the genuine number of effective soldiers.*'‘ In 
the pillage of Syria, the Moguls had acquired immense riches ; 
but the delivery of their pay and arrears for seven years more 
firSily attached them to the imperial standard. 

During this diversion of the Mogul arms, Bajazet had twoznvMiM 
years to collect his forces for a more serious encounter. They 
consisted of four hundred thousand horse and foot,^^ whose 
merit and fidelity were of an unequal complexion. We may 

^ [The destruction attributed to Timur has been greatly exaggerated. That he 
did not bum the mosque of Damascus is proved by its remains. (It had been 
partly Wnt in a tumult In 1068.) Compare the remarks of Cahun, o/>. cif., p. 
49S-497-] 

• “^The marches and occupations^of Timour between the Syrian and Ottoman 
wars, are represented by Sherefeddin (1. v. c. 29-43) Arabshah (tom. ii. c, 

1S-18). 

This number of 800.000 was extracted by Arabshah, or rather by Ebn 
'•i^Vijhounah, ex rationario Tirnuri, on the faith of a Canzraian officer (tom. i. c. 68, 
p^iy) ; and it is remarkable enough that a Greek hi.storian (Fhranza, 1. i. c. 29) 
adds no more than 20,000 men. Poggius reckons 1,000,000 ; another Latin con- 
temporary (Chron. Tarvisianum, apud Muratori, tom. xix. p. 800) 1,100,000 ; and 
the enormous sum of 1,600,000, is attested by a German soldier who was present 
at the battMTof Angora (I^unclav. ad Chnlcondyl, L iii. p. 82). Timour, in his 
Institutions, has not deigned to calculate his troops, his subjects, or his revenues. 

^ A wide latitude of non-effectives was allowed by the Great Mogul for his own 
pride and the^nefit of his officers. Bernier's patron was Penge-Hazari, com- 
mander of 5000 horse, of which he maintained no more than 500 (Voyages, tom. i. 
p. 288^289). 

, 4«Ximour himself fixes at 400,000 men the Ottoman army (Institutions, p. 153), 
which is reduced to 150,000 by Phranza (L i. c. 29), and swelled by the German 
soldier to 1,400,000. It is evident that the Moguls were the more numerous. 

[The forces of Bayezid are put at 90,000 by Sad ad-Din (tr. Bratutti, 214). Of 
course the number given by Timur cannot be accepted.] 
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discriminate the Janizaries, who have been gradually raised to 
an establishtaent of fort;^ thousand men ; a national cavalry, 
CiM^] the Spahis of modern times; twenty thousand cuirassiers of 
Europe, clad in black and Unpenetrable armour ; the troops of 
Anatolia, whose princes had taken refuge in the camp of Timour, 
and a colony of Tartars, whom he had driven from Kipzak, and 
to whom Bajazet had assigned a settlement in the plains of 
Hadrianople. The fearless ‘confidence of the sultan urged him to 
meet his antagonist ; and, as if he had chosen that spot for 
revenge, he displayed his banners near the ruins of the u^forfS- 
nate Suvas. In the meanwhile, Timour moved froca the Araxes 
through the countries of Armenia and Anafblia : his boldness 
was secured by the wisest precautions ; his speed was»guided by 
order and discipline ; and the woods, the mountains, and the 
rivers were diligently explored by the flying squadrons, who 
marked his road and preceded his standard. Firm in his pla^ 
of fighting in the heart of the Ottoman kingdom, he avoided 
their camp ; dexterously inclined to the left ; occupied Caesarea ; 
traversed the salt desert and the river Halys ; and invested An- 
gora : while the sultan, immoveable and ignorant in his post, 
compared the Tartar swiftness to the crawling of a snail.^’^ He 
Battivof returned on the wings of indignation to the relief of Angora; 

and, as both generals were alike impatient for action, the plains 
' round that city were the scene of a memorable battle, which has 

immortalised tlie glory of Timour and the shame of Bajazet^ 
For tliis signal victory, the Mogul emperor was indebted to 
himself, to the genius of the moment, and the discipline of 
thirty yeare. He had improved the tactics, without violatingj 
the manners, of his nation,*® whose force still consisted in the 
missile weapons, and rapid evolutions, of a numelhOus cavalry. 
From a single troop to a great army, the mode of attack was 
the same : a foremost line first advanced to the charge, and 
supported in a just order by the squadrons of the great van- 
guard. The general’s eye watched over the field, and at his 
command the front and rear of the right and left wii^s succes- 
sively moved forwards in their several divisions, and in a direct 

^ k 

It may not l)c useless to mark the distances between Angora and the neign- 
bonring cities, by the joui neys of the c:iravans, each of twenty or twenty*fii(e miles ; 
to Smyrna ao, to Kioiahia lo, to Boursa lo, to Caesarea 8, to Sinope lo, to Nico- 
ruedia 9, lo Conslanlinople la or 13 (see Toumefort, Voyage au Levant, tom. ii. 
leUre 21). 

^St*ethe Systems of Tactics in the Institutions, which theJEnglish editors have 
illustrated with elaborate plans (p. 373*407). 
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or oblique line ; the enemy was pressed by eighteen or twenty 
attacks ; and each attack afforded a chance of victory. If they 
all proved fruitless or unsuccessful, the occasion was worthy of 
the emperor himself, who gave theT signal of advancing to the 
standard and main body, which he led in person.^® But in the 
battle- of Angora, the main body itself was supported, on the 
flanks and in the rear, by the bravest squadrons of the reserve, 
commanded by the sons and grandsons of Timour. The con- 
queror of Hindostan ostentatiously shewed a line of elephants, 
trophies, rather than the instruments, of victory ; the use 
of the Greeli* fire was familiar to the Moguls and Ottomans ; 
but, had they borrowed from Europe the recent invention of 
gunpowSer<*and cannon, the artificial thunder, in the hands of 
eitfier nation, must have turned the fortune of the day.^® In 
that day, Bajazet displayed the qualities of a soldier and a chief ; 
illfcit his genius sunk under a stronger ascendant ; and, from 
various motives, the greatest part of his troops failed him in 
the decisive moment. His rigour and avarice had provoked a 
mutiny among the Turks ; and even his son Soliman too hastily 
withdrew from the field. The forces of Anatolia, loyal in their 
revolt, were drawn away to the banners of tlieir lawful princes. 
His Tartar allies had been tempted by the letters and emissaries 
of Timour ; who reproached their ignoble servitude under the 
slaves of their fathers, and offered to their hopes the dominion 
of their new, or the liberty of their ancient, country. In the 
right wing of Bajazet, the cuirassiers of Europe charged with 
faithful hearts and irresistible arms ; but these men of iron were 
soon broken by an artful flight and headlong pursuit : and the 
tTanizaries, alone, without cavalry or missile weapons, were en- 
compassed bf the circle of the Mogul hunters. Their valour 
was at length oppressed by heat, thirst, and the weight of 
ftwfibers ; and the unfortunate sultan, afflicted with the gout 
in his hands and feet, was transported from the field on the 

*®TheSult®ti himself (says Timour) must then put the foot of courage into the 
stirrup of patience. A Tartar metaphor, which is lost in the English, but preserved 
in the French, version of the Institutes (p. 156, 157)- 

^ The Greek l^re, on Timour’s side, is attested by Sherefeddin ( 1 . v. c, 47) ; but 
Vmlaire’s strange suspicion that some cannon, inscribed with strange characters, 
must have been sent by that monarch to Delhi is refuted by the universal silence of 
contemporaries. 

* Timour has dissembled this secret and important negotiation with the Tartars, 
which is indisputably proved by the joint evidence of the Arabian (tom. i. c. 47, p. 
391), Turkish (Annal. Leunclav. p, 321), and Persian historians (Khondemir, apud 
d’Herbelot, p. 882). [And cp. Ducas p. 35 ed. Bonn, j 
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fleetest of his h<M«cs. He was pursued and taken by the titular 
khari of Zagatai ; and after his capture, and the defeat of the 
Ottoman powers, the kingdom of Anatolia submitted to the 
conqueror, who planted his l^tandard at Kiotahia, and dispersed 
on all sides the ministers of rapine and destruction. Mirza 
Mehemmed Sultan, the eldest and best beloved of his grand- 
sonil, was dispatched to Boursa with thirty thousand horse ; 
and such was his youthful krdour that he arrived with only four 
thousand at the gates of the capital, alter performing in five 
days a march of two hundred and thirty miles. Yet fear,as still' 
more rapid in its course ; and Soliman, the son of»Bajazet, had 
already passed over to Europe with the rdjral treasurje. The 
spoil, however, of the palace and city was immeitie ; the in- 
habitants had escaped ; but the buildings, for the most part •of 
wood, were reduced to ashes. From Bourse, the grandson of 
Timour advanced to Nice, even yet a fair and flourishing cityt 
and the Mogul squadrons were only stopped by the waves of 
the Propontis. The same success attended the other mirzas 
and emirs in their excursions ; and Smyrna, defended by the 
zeal and courage of the Rhodian knights, alone deserved the 
presence of the emperor himself. After an obstinate defence, 
the place was taken by storm ; all that breathed was put to the 
sword ; and the heads of the Christian heroes wei*e launched 
from the engines, on board of two carracks, or great ships of 
Europe, that rode at anchor in the harbour. The Moslems of 
Asia rejoiced in their deliverance from a dangerous and domestic 
foe, and a parallel was drawn between the two rivals, by ob- 
serving that Timour, in fourteen days, had reduced a fortress 
which had sustained seven years the siege, or at least the 
blockade, of Bajazet,^^ • * 

The iron cage in which Bajazet was imprisoned by Tamerlane, 
so long and so often repeated as a moral lesson, is now rejected 
as a fable by the modem writers, who smile at the vulgar 
credulity.^^ They appeal with confidence to the Persian history 

“For the war of Anatolia, or Roum, I add some hints in the Institutions, to 
the copious narratives of Sherefeddin (1. v. c, 44-65) and Arabshah (tom. ii, c. 20- 
35). On this part only of Timour’s history, it is lawful to quote the Turks 
(Cafttemir, p. S3-5S» Annal. Leunclav. p. 320-^22), and the Greeks (Phranza, 1. i. 
c, 20, I>ucas, c. 1:5-17. Chalcondyles, I iii.). [Add Sad ad-Din's accouijt of the 
battle, tr. Bratutti, i. p. 213 

S3 The scepticism of Voltaire (Essai sur I’Histoire G6n6rale, c. 88) is ready on 
this, as on every, occasion to reject a popular tale, and to diminish the magnitude 
of vice and virtue ; and on most occasions his incredulity is reasonable. [The 
fable of the iron cage is fully discussed by Hammer (Gesch, des osmanischen 
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of Sherefeddin Ali, which has been given to our curiosity in a 
French version, and from which I shall collect and abridge a more 
specious narrative of this memorable transaction. No sooner was dif»iin>v«4 
Timour informed ^ that the captive ’Ottoman was at the door ofJliSllfS* 
his tent, than he graciously stepped forwards to receive him, seated 
him by his side, and mingled with just reproaches a soothing pity 
for his rank and misfortune. '*Alas!-' said the emperor, ‘Hhe 
decree of fate is now accomplished by your own fimlt : it is the 
web which you have woven, the thorns of the tree which yourself 
havfe planted. I wished to spare, and even to assist, the champion 
of the Moslems ; you braved our threats ; you despised our friend- 
ship ; you forced u^ to enter your kingdom with our invincible 
armies. Bdhbld the event. Had you vanquished, I am not 
igTV)rant of the fate which you reserved for myself and my 
^roops. But I disdain to retaliate ; your life and honour are 
sOcure ; and I shall express my gratitude to God by my clemency 
to man.*’ The royal captive shewed some signs of repentance, 
accepted the humiliation of a robe of honour, and embraced with 
tears his son Mousa, who, at his request, was sought and found 
among the captives of the field. The Ottoman princes were 
lodged in a splendid pavilion ; and the respect of the guards could 
be surpassed only by their vigilance. On the arrival of the harem 
from Boursa, Timour restored the queen Despina and her daughter r««<riroii^a 
to their father and husband ; but he piously required that the "‘i***“l 
Servian princess, who had hitherto been indulged in the pro- 
fession of Christianity, should embrace without delay the religion 
of the prophet. In the feast of victory, to which Bajazet was 
invited, the Mogul emperor placed a crown on his head and a 
sceptre in his hand, with a solemn assurance of restoring him 
with an incre^e of glory to the throne of his ancestors. But 
the effect of this promise was disappointed by the sultan’s un- 
tili.«ly death : amidst the care of the most skilful physicians, he 
expired of an apoplexy at Akshehr, the Antioch of Pisidia, about 


Reiches, i. 252%) ; who refers to three points unknown to Gibbon : (i) the silence 
of the eye witness, John Schiltberger, whom we have already seen captured in 
the battle of Nicopolis, and who was again captured by the Mongols at Angora ; 
I2) the evidence o^the two oldest Ottoman historians, Neshri and Ashikpasha zMt ; 
(3) the discussion and denial of the story by the later Ottoman historian Sad ad-Din. 
Hammer JX)ints out that the story arose out of a misconception of the words of 
Ashikpasnazad^ and Neshri, who state that a litter, furnished with bars like a 
cage, was provided for Bayezid. Such litters were the kind of vehicle regularly 
used for conveying a prince’s harem.] 

•♦[According to Ducas, Timur was playing chess at the moment of Bayezid’s 
arrival (p, 37). J 
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nine months aft^ his defeat. The victor dropped a tear over 
his grave ; his body, with royal pomp, was conveyed to the 
mausoleum which he had erected at Boursa ; and his son Mousa, 
after receiving a rich preseilt of gold and jewels, of horses and 
arras, was invested by a patent in red ink with the kingdom of 
Anatolia. , 

Such is the portrait of a*generoas conqueror, which has been 
extracted from his own mehiorials, and dedicated to his son and 
grandson, nineteen years after his decease ; and, at a time 
when the truth was remembered by thousands, a manifesit false- 
hood would have implied a satire on his real conduct. Weighty, 
indeed, is this evidence, adopted by all the ‘Persian histories ; 
yet flattery, more especially in the East, is base audacious ; 
and the harsh and ignominious treatment of Bajazet is attested 
by a chain of witnesses, some of whom shall be produced in the 
j^ch f beir time and country. 1 . The reader has not forget 

hyth» ch garrison of French, whom the marshal Boucicault left behind 
him for the defence of Constantinople. They were on the spot 
to receive the earliest and most faithful intelligence of the over- 
throw of their great adversary ; and it is more than probable that 
some of them accompanied the Greek embassy to the camp of 
Tamerlane. From their account, the hardships of the prison 
and death of Bajazet are affirmed by the marshal's servant and 
historian, within the distance of seven years. 2. The name of 
Poggius the Italian is deservedly famous among the revivers 
of learning in the fifteenth century. His elegant dialogue on 
the vicissitudes of fortune was composed in his fiftieth year, 


See the history of Sherefeddin (1. v. c. 49, 52, 53, 59, 60). This work was 
finished at Shiraz, in the year 1424, and dedicated to Sultan Ihrahim, the son of 
Sharokh, the son of Tiinour, who reigned in Farsistan in his father’s lifetime. 

After the f>erusal of Khondemir, Ebn Schounah, &c., the learned d’Herbelpt 
(Bibliol. Orientale, p. 882) may affirm that this fable is not mentioned in the tffost 
authentic histories ; but his denial of the visible testimony of Arabshah leaves some 
room to suspect his accuracy. 

W Et fut lui-m^rae {Bajazet) pris, et menf^ en prison, en laquelle mourut de dure 
mart/ M^*moires de Boucicault, p. i. c. 37. These Memoirs \»:re composed 
while the Marshal was still governor of Genoa, from whence he was expelled in 
the year 1409 by a popular insurrection (Muratori Annali d'ltalia, tom. xii. p. 
473, 474). [On Boucicaut's Memoirs and Life see Delaville Le Roulx, La France 
en Orient au i4me si6cle. Expeditions du Mart'chnl Boucicaut, 2Hrols., 1886.] 

The reader will find a satisfactory account of the life and writings of Poggius, 
in the Poggiana, an entertaining work of M. Lcnfant [a.d. 1720], and in tkc Biblio- 
theca Latina mediae et infimoe jEtatis of Fabricius (tom. v. p. 305-308). Poggips 
W'as bom in the year 1380, and died in 1459. 

^The dialogue de Varietate P'ortunae (of which a complete and elegant edition 
has lieen published at Paris in 1723, in 410) was composed a short time before the 
death of Pope Marlin V. (p. 5), and consequently about the end of the year 1430. 
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twenty-eight years after the Turkish victory of Tamerlane,®^ 
whom he celebrates as not inferior to the illustrious barbarians 
of antiquity. Of his exploits and discipline, Poggius was informed 
by several ocular witnesses ; nor does he forget an example so 
apposite ter his theme as the Ottoman monarch, whom the 
Scythian confined like a wild beast in an iron cage and exhibited 
a spectacle to Asia. I might add the authority of two Italian 
chronicles, perhaps of an earlier date, which would prove at 
least that the same story, whether false or true, W'as imported 
into Europe with the first tidings of the revolution. 3 , At the^^jr^e 
time wlien Poggius flourished at Rome, Ahmed Ebn Arabshah ^ 
composed at Damascus the florid and malevolent history of 
Timour, ‘for^which he had collected materials in his journeys 
ovy Turkey and Tartary.^'- Without any possible correspond- 
ence between the Latin and the Arabian writer, they agree in 
tlje fact of the iron cage ; and their agreement is a striking proof 
of their common veracity. Ahmed Arabshah likewise relates 
another outrage, which Bajazet endured, of a more domestic 
and tender nature. His indiscreet mention of women and 
divd^ces was deeply resented by the jealous Tartar. In the 
feast of victory, the wine was served by female cup-bearers ; and 
the sultan behfeld his own concubines and wives confounded 
among the slaves, and exposed, without a veil, to the eyes of 
intemperance. To escape a similar indignity, it is said that his 
successors, except in a single instance, have abstained from 
legitimate nuptials ; and tlie Ottoman practice and belief, at 
least in the sixteenth century, is attested by the observing 
Busbequius,^^^ ambassador from the court of Vienna to the great 
Bbliman. 4. Such is the separation of language that the testi- * by tb* 
mony of a Greek is not less independent than that of a Latin or 
an Arab. I supj)ress the names of Chalcondyles and Ducas, who 

See a splendid and elegant encomium of Tamerlane, p. 36-39, ipse enira novi 
(says Poggius) qui fuere in ejus castris, . . . Regem vivum cepit, cave^que in 
modum ferae inclusum per omneni Asiam circumtulit egregium admirandumque 
spectaculum fcjitunae. 

®^The Chronicon Tarvisianum (in Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. 
xix, p. 800), and the Annales Estenses (tom. xviii. p. 974). The two authors, 

Andrea de Redusiis de Quero and James de Delayto, were both contemporaries, 
and both chancel!brs, the one of Trevigi, the other of Ferrara. The evidence of 
the former is the most positive. 

®®See 1 ^.rabshah, tom. ii. c. 28, 34. He travelled in regiones Rumceas, A.H. 

839 (a.D. 1435, 27th July), tom. ii. c. 2, p. 13. 

Busbequius in Legatione Turcicd, epist. i, p. 52. Yet his respectable autho- 
rity is somewhat shaken by the subsequent marriages of Amurath II. with a Servian, 
and of Mahomet II. with an Asiatic, princess (Caniemir, p. 83, 93). 
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flourished in a later period, and who speak in a less positive tone ; 
but more attention is due to George Phranza/^ protovestiare of 
the last emperors, and who was bom a year before the battle 
of Angora. Twenty-two years after that event, he was sent 
ambassador to Amurath the Second ; and the histbrian might 
converse with some veteran Janizaries, who had been, made 
prisoners with the sultan .and had themselves seen him in his 
» Vf tto iron cage. 5. The last evidence, in every sense, is that of the 
Turkish annals, which have been consulted or transcribed by 
Leuiiclavius, Pocock, and Cantemir.^^'" They unanimously de- 
plore the captivity of the iron cage ; and some credit may be 
allowed to national historians, who cannot sfrigmatize the Tartar 
without uncovering the shame of their king and country, 
protou* From these opposite premises, a fair and moderate conclu^on 
may be deduced. I am satisfied that Sherefeddin Ali has faith- 
fully described the first ostentatious interview, in which the 
conqueror, whose spirits were harmonized by success, affected 
the character of generosity. But his mind was insensibly alienated 
by the unseasonable arrogance of Bajazet ; the complaints of his 
enemies, the Anatolian princes, were just and vehement ;‘'and 
Tirnour iKftrayed a design of leading his royal captive ill triumph 
to Samarcand. An attempt to facilitate his escape, by digging 
a mine under the tent, provoked the Mogul emperor to impose 
a harsher restraint ; and, in his perpetual marches, an iron cage 
on a waggon might be invented, not as a wanton insult, but as 
a rigorous precaution. Tirnour had read in some fabulous history 
a similar treatment of one of his predecessors, a king of Persia ; 
and Bajazet was condemned to represent the person, and expiate 
of the Roman Caesar.^** But the strength of his mifid 
«)il!f!uik«Kh and body fainted under the trial, and his premature-death might, 
without injustice, be ascril)ed to the severity of Tirnour. He 
warred not with the dead ; a tear and a sepulchre were all that 
he could bestow on a captive who was delivered from his power ; 
and, if Mousa, the son of Bajazet, was permitted to reign over 

c 

See the testimony of George Phranza ( 1 . i. c, 29), and his life in Haiickius (de 
Script, Byiant. p. i. c. 40). Chalcondyles and Ducas speak in general terms of 
Bajaaset's chains. 

^'Annales I-,tnjnclav. p, 321 ; Pocock, Prolegomen. ad Abulpharag. Dynast.; 
t>'antemir, p. 55, [See above note 53.] ^ 

A Sapor, king of Persia, had been made prisoner, and inclosed in the figure 
of a cow's hide, by Maximian, or Galerius Caesar. Such is the fable related by 
Eutychius (AnuaL tom. i. p. 421, vers. Pocock). TTie recollection of the true his- 
tory < Decline and Fall, &c,, vol. i. p. 371 sqq.) will teach us to appreciate the 
knowledge of the Orientals of the ages which precede the Hegira. 
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the ruim of Boursa^ the greatest part of the province of Anatolia 
had been restored by the conqueror to their lawful sovereigns. 

From the Irtish and Volga to the Persian Gulf, and from theremoftii® 
Ganges to Damascus and the Archipdlago, Asia was in the hand 
of Timour ; his armies were invincible, his ambition was bound4 
less,, ^nd his zeal inight aspire to conquer and convert th^ 
Christian kingdoms of the West, which already trembled at hiy 
name. He touched the qtmost verg^ of the land ; but an in- 
superable, though narrow sea, rolled between the two continents 
of Europe and As^a ; and the lord of so many tomans^ or myriads 
of horse, was not master of a single galley. The two jmssages of 
"the Bosphorus and Hellespont, of Constantinople and Gallipoli, 
were possessed, the one by the Christians, the other by the Turks. 

On^his great occasion, they forgot the difference of religion, to 
act with union and ffrmness in the common cause. The double 
straits were guarded with ships and fortifications ; and they 
separately withheld the transports which Timour demanded of 
either nation, under the pretence of attacking their enemy. At 
the same time^ they soothed his pride with tributary gifts and 
suppliant emtassiesp, and prudently tempted him to retreat with 
the honours of victory. Soliman, the son of Bajazet, implored 
his clemency for his father and himself; accepted, by a red 
patent, the investiture of the kingdom of Romania, which he 
already held by the sword ; and reiterated his ardent wish of 
casting himself in person at the feet of the king of the world. 

The Greek emperor (either John or Manuel) submitted to pay 
the same tribute which he had stipulated with the Turkish 
sultan, and ratified the treaty by an oath of allegiance, from 
which he could absolve his conscience as soon as the Mogul arms 
had retired from Anatolia. But the fears and fancy of nations 
ascribed to the ambitious Tamerlane a new design of vast and 
romantic compass : a design of subduing Egypt and Africa, 
marching from the Nile to the Atlantic Ocean, entering Europe 
by the Straits of Gibraltar, and, after imposing his yoke on the 
kingdoms of phristendom, of returning home by the deserts of 

^Arabshah (tom. ii. c. 25) describes, like a curious traveller, the straits of Galli- 
poli and Constantinople. To acquire a just idea of these events, I have compared 
the narratives and prejudices of the Moguls, Turks, Greeks, and Arabians, The 
,^panish ambassador mentions this hostile union of the Christians and Ottomans 
(Vie de Tinrour, p, 96}. 

* Since the name of Csesar had been transferred to the sultans of Roum, the 
Greek princes of Constantinople (Sherefeddin, 1. v. c. 54) were confounded with the 1 
Christian hrds of Gallipoli, Thessalonica, &c. under the title of Tekkur, which is | 
derived by corruption from the genitive tov Kvpiov (Cantemir, p. 51). 

VOL. VIL 6 
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Russia and Tartary. This remote and perhaps imaginary danger 
was averted by the submission of the sultan of Egypt ; the honours 
of the prayer and the coin attested at pairo the supremacy of 
Timour; and a rare gift df a giraffe, or camelopard, and nine 
ostriches, represented at Samarcand the tribute of the African 
world. Our imagination is not less astonished by the portrait of 
a Mogul, who, in his camp before Smyrna, meditates and almost 
accomplishes the invasion of the Chinese empire. Timour was 
urged to this enterprise by national honour and religious zeal. 
The torrents which he had shed of Musulman blood pould be 
expiated only by an equal destruction of the infidels ; and, as he 
now stood at the gates of paradise, he i«ight best secure His' 
glorious entrance by demolishing the idols of Clitna*, founding 
mosques in every city, and establishing the profession failjh in 
one God and his prophet Mahomet. The Tecent expulsion of 
the house of Zingis was an insult on the Mogul name j and the 
disorders of the empire afforded the fairest opportunity for re- 
venge. The illustrious Hongvou, founder of the dynasty of 
Ming, died four years before the battle of Angora ; and his 
grandson, a weak and unfortunate youtli, was burnt in a pklace, 
after a million of Chinese had perished in the civil war.*^® Before 
he evacuated Anatolia, Timour dispatched beyond the Sihoon a 
numerous army, or rather colony, of his old and new subjects, 
to open the road, to subdue the Pagan Calmucks and Mungals, 
and to found cities and magazines in the desert ; and, by the 
diligence of his lieutenant, he soon received a perfect map and 
description of the unknown regions from the source of the Irtish 
to the wall of China, During these preparations, the emperor 
achieved the final conquest of Georgia ; passed the winter *ion 
the banks of the Araxes ; appeased the troubles ef Persia ; and 
slowly returned to his capital, after a campaign of four years 
and nine months. ^ . 

siitrivBiih On the throne of Samarcand,^^ he displayed, in a short repose, 
A his magnificence and power ; listened to the complaints of the 

fef jiJSwy people ; distributed a just measure of rewards and punishments ; 


* See Sherefeddin, 1, v. c. 4, who marks, in a just itinerary, the road to China, 
which Arabshah (tom. it c. 33) paints in vague and rhetoric^^colours. 

^I^opsis Hist, Sinic®, p. 74-^ (in the ivth part of the Relations de Th^ve-, 
not), Duhaldc, Hist, de la Chine (tom. i. p. 007, 508, folio edition); for the 
chronology of the Chinese Emperors, de Guignes, HLst. des Huns, tom. I 
p, 71, 73. 

^ For the return, triumph, and death of Timour, see Sherefeddin (1. vl c. 1-30) 
and Arabshah (tom. ii. c. 35-47)* 
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employed his riches in the architecture of palaces and temples ; 
and ‘gave audience to the ambassadors of Egypt, Arabia, India, 
Tartary, Russia, and Spain, the last of whom presented a suit of 
tapestry which eclipsed the pencil of the Oriental artists. The 
marriage of six of the emperor's grandsons was esteemed an act of 
religtoh as well as of paternal tenderness ; and the pomp of the 
ancient caliphs was rtevived in their nuptials. They were cele- 
brated in the gardens of Canighul, decorated with innumerable 
tents and pavilions, which displayed the luxury of a great city, 
and the spoils of a victorious c^np. Whole forests were cut 
down to supply fuel^ for the kitchens ; the plain was spread with 
pyramid* of meat and vases of every liquor, to which thousands 
of guests were courteously invited. The orders of the state and 
the nations of the earth were marshalled at the royal banquet ; 
nor were the ambassadors of Europe (says the haughty Persian) 
excluded frqm the feast ; since even the casscs^ the smallest of 
fish, find their place in the ocean.^^ 'pjie public joy was testified 
by illuminatidns and masquerades ; the trades of Samarcand 
passed in review ; and every trade was emulous to execute some 
quaint device, some marvellous pageant, with the materials of 
their peculiar art. After the marriage-contracts had been ratified 
by the cadhis, the bridegrooms and their brides retired to their 
nuptial chambers ; nine times, according to the Asiatic fashion, 
they were dressed and undressed ; and at each change of apparel 
pearls and rubies were howered on their heads, and contemptu- 
ously abandoned to their attendants. A general indulgence was 
proclaimed ; every law was relaxed, every- pleasure was allowed ; 

people was free, the sovereign was idle ; and the historian 
of Tiipour may remark that, after devoting 1^^® 

attainment of empire, the only happy period oTThis nfelvere t^ 
t wo months in. w hich he ceased to exercise his power. But he 
was soon awakened to the cares of government and war. The 
standard was unfurled for the invasion of China : the emirs made, 
their report of two hundred thousand, the select and veteran! 
soldiers of Ifkn and Turan ; their baggage and provisions were 

72 Sherefeddin (j^ xi. c. 24) mentions the ambassadors of one of the most potent 
sovereigns of Europe. We know that it was Henry III. King of Castile ; and the 
curious relation of his two embassies is still extant, Mariana, Hist. Hispan. L xix. 
c. XI, tonl! ii. p. 329, 330. Advert issement A THist. de Timur Bee, p. 28-33. 
There apijears likewise to have been some correspondence between the Moj^l 
emperor, ^d the court of Charles VII. King of France (Histoire de France, par 
Vefly et Villaret, tom. xii. p. 336). [The account of Ruy Gonsalez de Cla,vijo of 
his embassy to the court of Timour in 1403-6, has been translated, with elucida- 
tions, by Sir Clements R. Markham, for the Hakluyt Society, 1859.] 
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trunsported by live hundred great waggons^ and an immense train 
of horses and camels ; and the troops might prepare for a long 
absence^ since more than six months were employed in the tran- 
quil journey of a caravan from Samarcand to Pekin. .Neither age 
nor the severity of the winter could retard the impatience of 
Timour; he mounted on horseback, passed the §ihoon' on the 
ice, marched seventy-six ^arasangs^ three hundred miles, from 
his capital, and pitched his last camp in the neighbourhood of 
Otrar, where he was expected by the angel of death. Fatigue, 
and the indiscreet use of iced water, accelerated the progress of 
his fever ; and the conqueror of Asia expired in the seventieth 
year of his age, thirty -five years after he hadf ascended the throne 
of Zagatai. His designs were lost ; his armies weft disbanded ; 

SlrSdto* ^Jdna was saved ; and, fourteen years after his decease, the ihost 
bis children sent an embassy of friendship and com- 
merce to the court of PekinJ"^ 

Ohmottr The fame of Timour has pervaded the East and West ; his 

Mdi^rttaof ig invested with the Imperial title ; afid the admira- 

tion of his subjects, who revered him almost as a deity, mijy be 
I justified in some degree by the praise or confession of his bitterest 
lenemica’^*^ Although he was lame of an hand and foot, his form 
land stature were not unworthy of his rank ; and his vigorous 
health, so essential to himself and to the world, was corroborated 
by temperance and exercise. In his familiar discourse he was 
grave and modest, and, if he was ignorant of the Arabic language, 

■^“See the translation of the Persian account of their embassy, a curious and 
original piece (in the ivth part of the Relations de Th^venot). I'hey presented the 
emperor of China with an old horse which Timour had formerly rode. It was^in 
the year 1419, that they departed from the court of Herat, to which place they 
returned in 1422 from Pekin. [Timur died in February, 1405, kefc Elias and Ross, 
TarIkh-i-R.ishidl, p. 54 note.] 

■^•‘Froni Arabshah, tom. ii. c. 96. The oright or softer colours are borrowed 
from Sherefeddin, d'Herbelot, and the Institutions. [In one important respect 
Gibbon's account of Timur and his work is deficient. He has not realised, 
or brought out, the fact that the jjjjatest^^ult of Timur's empirejvas the vigjtory 
g f I s ]kUO.in .Central i^ia. Timm* Troiiilli^'^gTriniTigri^^ 
w!!n the Musulman ecclesiastics ofTransoxiana, and when he won**supreme power, 
he did away with the Mongol and Turkish legislative system of Chingiz and substi- 
tuted the law of Islam. 1 n regard to the very foundations of the political constitu- 
tion there is a vtist difference beiwmi the two systems. Chingiij and his successors 
were subject to the law (the Yasak) and bound by its provisions ; whereas according 
to the principles of Islam the head of the state is not bound by the law, but is 
responsible only to God. Thus the will of the sovereign is set abo^ the law, 
Timur then broke completely with the Mongol tradition, such as it had been 
developed under Chinese influence, and drew the Turks of Central Asia out of 
^ touch with the far East. As the Mongol power in China was overthrown about 
the same lime by the revolution which set the Ming dynasty on the throne (A.D. 
1370), this period marks a general decline of Mongol influence in Asia.] 
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he spoke with fluency and elegance the Persian and Turkish 
idioms. It was his delight to converse with the learned on 
topics of history and science ; and the amusement of his leisure 
hours was the game of chess, which he improved or corrupted 
with new refinementsJ^ In his religion, he was a zealous, 
though not perhaps an orthodox, Musulman ; but his sound 
understanding may tempt us to believe that a superstitious g 
reverence for omens and prophecies, for saints and astrologers, 
was only affected as an instrument of policy. In the govern- 
ment of a vast empire, he stood alone and absolute, without a 
rebel to oppose his power, a favourite to seduce his affections, 
or a minister to mislead his judgment. It was his firmest maxim 
that, whateifer might be the consequence, the word of tlie prince 
should never be disputed or recalled ; but his foes have maliciously 
observed that the commands of anger and destruction were more 
strictly executed than those of beneficence and favour. His sons 
and grandsons, of whom Timour left six-and-thirty at his decease, 
were his first and most submissive subjects ; and, whenever they 
deviated from their duty, they were corrected, according to the 
laws of Zingis, with the bastonade, and afterwards restored to 
honour and command. Perhaps his lieart was not devoid of 
the social virtues ; perhaps he was not inca]iable of loving his \ 
friends and pardoning his enemies ; but the rules of morality i 
are founded on the public interest; and it may be sufficient toj 
applaud the wisdom of a monarch, for the liberality by which! 
he is not impoverished, and for the justice by which he is 
strengthened and enriched. To maintain the harmony of 
a^jthority and obedience, to chastise the proud, to protect the 
weak, to reward the deserving, to banish vice and idleness from 
his dominions, to secure the traveller and merchant, to restrain 
the depredations of the soldier, to cherish the labours of the 
husbandman, to encourage industry and learning, and, by an 
equal and modern assessment, to increase the revenue without 
increasing the taxes, are indeed the duties of a prince ; but, in 
the dischar^ of these duties, he finds an ample and immediate 


His new systfera was multiplied from 32 pieces and 64 squares, to 56 pieces 
and no or squares. But, except in his court, the old game has been thought 
sufficiently elaborate. The Mogul emperor was rather pleased than hurt with 
the^ victory of a subject ; a chess-player will feel the value of this encomium ! 

Sherefeddin, L v. c. 15, 25. Arabshah (tom. ii. c. 96, p. 801, 8c^) re- 
proves the impiety of Timour and the Moguls, who almost preferred to the Koran 
the Yacsa^ Or Law of Zingis (cui Deus maledicat) : nor will he believe that Sharokh 
had abolished the use and authority of that Bagan code. 
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recompense. Timour might boast that, at his accession to the 
throne, Asia was the prey of anarchy and rapine, whilst under 
his prosperous monarchy, a child, fearless and unhurt, might 
carry a purse of gold from the East to the West, Such was his 
I confidence of merit that from this reformation he derived excuse 
for his victories and a title to universal dominion. The four 
following observations wi]! serve to appreciate his claim to the 
public gratitude ; and perhaps we shall conclude that the Mogul 
emperor was rather the scourge than the benefactor of mankind. 
1, If some partial disorders, some local oppressions, wer 0 > healed 
by the sword of Tirnour, the remedy was far more pernicious 
than the disease. By their rapine, cnielfy, and discord, the 
jKJtty tyrants of Persia might afflict their subject^ ; but whole 
nations were crushed under the footsteps of the reformer. ^The 
ground which had been occupied by flourishing cities was often 
marked by his abominable trophies, by columns or pyramids 
of human heads. Astracan, Carizme, Delhi, Ispahan, Bagdad, 
Aleppo, Damascus, Boursa, Smyrna, and a thousand others, were 
sacked, or burnt, or utterly destroyed, in his presence, an^ by 
his troops ; and perhaps his conscience would have been startled 
if a priest or philosopher had dared to number the millions of 
victims whom he had sacrificed to the establishment of peace 
and order. 2. His most destructive wars were rather inroads 
than conquests. He invaded Turkestan, Kipzak, Russia, Hin- 
dostan, Syria, Anatolia, Armenia, and Georgia, without a hope 
or a desire of preserving those distant provinces. From thence 
he departed, laden with spoil ; but he left behind him neither 
troops to awe the contumacious, nor magistrates to prot^t 
the obedient, natives. When he had broken the fabric of their 
ancient government, he abandoned them to the evils which his 
invasion had aggravated or caused ; nor were these evils com- 
pensated by any present or possible benefits. 3. The kingdoms 
of Transoxiana and Persia were the proper field which he 
laboured to cultivate and adorn as the perpetual inheritance of 
his family. But his peaceful labours were often intdirupted, and 
sometimes blasted, by the absence of the conqueror. While he 
triumphed on the Volga or the Ganges, his servants, and even 
his sons, forgot their master and their duty. Tne public and 

^ Besides the bloody passages of this narrative, I must refer to an Anticipation 
in the third volume of thtt Decline and B'all, which, in a single note (p. 427, note 
a6), accumulates near 300,000 lieads of the monuments of his cruelty. Ehccept in 
Rowe’s play on the fifth of November, I did not expect to hear of Timour’s ammble 
moderation (White’s preface, p. 7). Yet I can excuse a generous enthusiasm in 
the reader, and still more in the editor, of the Institutions, 
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private injuries were poorly redressed by the tardy rigour of 
inquiry and punishment ; and we must be content to praise the 
Institutions of Timour, as the specious idea of a perfect monarchy. 

4. Whatsoever might be the blessings of his administration, 
they evaporated with his life. To reign, rather than to govern, 
was -the ambition of his children and grandchildren/® the 
enemies of each other and of the people. A fragment of the 
empire was upheld with some glory by Sharokh, his youngest 
son ; but after his decease, the scene was again involved in dark- 
ness and blood ; and before the end of a century Transoxiana 
and Persia were trampled by the Uzbeks from the North, and 
the Turjcmans of fhe black and white sheep. The race ofnBai»r big 
Timour woiifd have been extinct, if an hero, his descendant inwfiSf’ 
tlin f'fth degree, had not fled before the Uzbek arms to the 
conquest of Hindo*stan. His successors (the Great Moguls 
extended their sway from the mountains of Cashmir to Cape 
Comorin, and from Candahar to the Gulf of Bengal. Since the 
reign of Aurungzebe, their empire has been dissolved ; their 
trei^ures of Delhi have been rifled by a Persian robber; and^*®^'™^ 
the riches of their kingdoms is now possessed by a company of 
Christian merchants, of a remote island in the Northern Ocean. 

Far different was the fate of the Ottoman monarchy. The oivu wan of 
massy trunk was bent to the ground, but no sooner did the iSiSS ad. 
hurricane pass away than it again rose with fresh vigour and ' ^ 
more lively vegetation. When Timour, in every sense, had 
evacuated Anatolia, he left the cities without a palace, a treas- 
ure, or a king. The open country was overspread with hordes 
o| shepherds and robbers of Tartar or Turkman origin; the 
recent conquests of Bajazet were restored to the emirs, one 
of whom, in' Rase revenge, demolished his sepulchre ; and his 
five sons were eager, by civil discord, to consume the remnant 
of their patrimony. I shall enumerate their names in the order 
of their age and actions.®^ 1. It is doubtful, whether I relate l 

Consult last chapters of Sherefeddin and Arabshah, and M. de Guides 
(Hist, des Huns, tom. iv. 1. xx.), Fraser’s History of Nadir Shah (p. 1-62). The 
story of Timour’s descendants is imperfectly told ; and the second and third parts 
of Sherefeddin are unknown. 

™Shah Allum 45>hah-Alam, a.d. 1759-1806], the present Mogul, is in the four- 
teenth [rather fifteenth from Babar, who was fifth from Timur] degree from Timour 
by MiraniShah, his third son. See the iid volume of Dow’s History of Hindastan 
[The ^adowy survival of the Mogul empire ceased to exist in 1857. J 

The civil wars, from the death of Bajazet to that of Mustapha, are related, 
according to the Turks, by Demetrius Canteniir (p. 58-82). Of the Greeks, 
Chalcondyles (b iv. and v.), Phranza (1. i. c. 30-32) and Ducas (c. 18-27), fhe last 
is the most copious and best informed. 
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the story of the true Mtiaiapha, or of an impostor who personated 
that lost priTi(‘e,”^ He fought by his father’s side in the battle 
of Angora ; hut, when the captive sultan was permitted to in- 
quire for his children, Mousa alone could be found ; and the 
Turkish historians, the slaves of the triumphant faction, are 
persuaded that his brother was confounded among the slain, 
[f Mustapha escaped froifi that disastrous field, he was con- 
cealed twelve years from his friends and enemies, till he emerged 
in Tlu'ssaly and was iiailed by a numerous party as the son and 
successor of Hajazet. His first defeat would have bcten his 
last, liad not tin* true, or false, Mushiplia been saved by the 
Grettks and restored, after the decease of hiS brother Hjihomet, 
to liberty and empirt*. A degenerate mind seemtal to argue 
his spurious birth ; and, if, on the throne of Hadrianople, lie was 
adored as the Ottoman sultan, his flight, Ais fetters, and an 
ignominious gibbet delivered th<‘ impostor to popular contempt, 
A similar character anti claim was asserted by several rival pre- 
tenders ; thirty persons ar<‘ said to have suffered under the 
name of Mnsia])ha ; and tht‘se fretpieiit executions may perij/ips 
insinual<‘ that tlu* Turkish court was not perfet^tly secure of the 
ju* death of the lawful prince. 2. After his father's eapt-ivity, Isa 

reigiK‘d i’or some time in the nt*ighhourho(>d of Angora, Sinope, 
and tht‘ Illatk Sea; and iiis amhass/idors \v(‘re dismissed from 
the presence of Timonr with fair promis(‘s and iionourable gifts. 
Ihit their niasler was soon deprived of his jirovince and life by 
a jealous brotht r, tiie sovereign of Amasia ; anti the final event 
sugge.stetl a pious allusitm that the law t>f Most‘s and Jesus, of 
Im anil Mousd, had Ix^en ahrtigated by the grtNiter Maliojuc^. 

BoUman. ‘k A'e/ia/to/ is not iiuiuhered in the list of the Turkish emjierors ; 
ld. 1403-1410 elua ktal the vietorious jirogress of the Moguls, and after 

tlieir dejiarture unittal for a while the thrones of Hatlrianople 
and Hoiirsa. In war, lie was brave, active, and fortunate ; his 
couragtr was softened by elemem y ; but it was likewise inflamed 
by presumption, anti corrupted by intemperance and idleness. 

is tlift'irnlt to ulu'thrr w.is an impostor, as the OUoman, or 

genuine, as ih<’ < ireek, histoji.ms allogo Zinki'ison loaves the tpiestiori open 
('• 383-384) but ^^lth an iiuline.tiun to the former oi)mion ; IlA'mmer argues for 
the view that the eLunuirU wa-. tiie tiue Mustapha, i. 297. j 

^'^Arabshah, tom. ii, c.^eo. whose testimony on this occasion is weiglity and 
valuable. The existence of I --.i (unknow n to the Turks) is likewise confirmed “by 
Sherefeddin ( 1 . v. c, 571. 

[Mohammad defeated Isa m baiiU* at Idubad, A. I). 1403, and again in 1404 
(Sadad-Din, transl. Biatutti, p. 1^84). J 
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He relaxed the nerves of discipline in a government where 
eitlier the subject or the sovereign must continually tremble ; 
his vices alienated the chiefs of the. army and the law ; and his 
daily drunkenness, so contemptible in a prince and a man, was 
doubly odious in a disciple of the prophet. In the slumber of 
intoxication, he was surprised by his brother Mousa ; and, as he 
fled from Hadrianople towards the Byzantine capital, Soliman 
was overtaken and slain in a bath, after a reign of seven years 
and ten months. 4. The investiture of Mousa degraded him asiMoMa.A.D. 
the slave of the Moguls ; his tributary kingdom of Anatolia was 
, confined within a narrow limit, nor could his broken militia and 
empty treasur)^ contend with the hardy and veteran bands of 
the soverei^\i of Romania. Mousa Heal in disguise from the 
paiaoc of Iloiirsa ; traversed the Propontis in an open boat ; 
wanderc'd over the \\\Hlachian and Servian hills ; and, after some 
vain att(‘mpts, ascended the' throne of Hadriano])Ie, so re'cently 
stained with the blood of Soliman. In a reign of‘ three ycRirs 
and a Iialf, his troops w^ere victorious against the Tliristians of 
Hu]|^gary and the Morea ; hut Mousa was ruined by his timorous 
disposition and unsea.seuiable clemency. AfU'r resigning the 
sovereignty of Anatolia, he fell a victim to the perfidy of his 
ministers and the superior aseendanl of his l^rother Mahomet. 

5. The final victory of Mahomet was the just re(‘ompense of his c MAhometi. 
prudence and moderation. Before his father’s captivity, the 
royal youth had been entrusted wuth the government of Amasia, 
thirty days’ journey from (Constantinople and the 4’urkish frontier 
against the (diristians of Tre])izond and Cleorgia. The castle, 
i^ Asiatic warfart', was esteeimal inijiregnable ; and th(‘ city of 
Amasia, whieli is equally divided by the river Iri.s, rises on 
either side in the form of an amphitheatre, and represents, on a 
smaller scale, the image of Bagdad, In his rapid career, ’i'imour 
appears to have overlooked this obscure and contumacious angle 
of Anatolia ; and Mahomet, witliout provoking the conqueror, 
maintained his silent independence, and ehas<‘d from the province 
the last stragglers of the Tartar host. He relieved himself from 
the dangerous neighbourhood of Isa; but in the contests of 
their more powerful brethren his firm neutrality was respected ;jvictor 7 of 
till, after the triumph of Mousa, he stood forth the heir and 
• avenger,, of the unfortunate Soliman. Mahomet obtained Ana- nwtrBSpSa] 
tolja by treaty and Romania by arms ; and the soldier who 

^Arabshah, citat. Abnlfeda, G{»ograph. tab. xvu. p. 302. Bu 5 j)>equius, 
epist. i. p. 96, 97, in Itinere C.P. et Amasiano. 
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presentrcl liira with the head of Mousa was rewarded as the 
benefac tor of Ins kin^ and country. The ei^lit years of his. sole 
and peaceful reign were usefully employed in banishing the vices 
of civil disc!ord, and restoring, on a firmer basis, the fabric of 
tile Ottoman monarchy.®*^ 1 1 is last care was the choice of two 
vizirs, Bajazet and Ibrahirn,^^' who might guide the youth ofdiis 
B#igiiof son Amurath ; and such was their union and prudence that they 
concealed, alx)ve forty days, the empero/s death, till the arrival 
oihF»b. successor in the palace ot Boursa. A new war was kindled 

in Euro}>c by the prince, or impostor, Mustapha ; the fimt vizir 
lost his army and his head ; hut the more fortunate Ibrahim, 
wh(»sc name and faitiily are still revered, extinguished the last 
pretender to the throne of Bajazet, and closed ^le scene of 
domestic hostility. 

E«-anionof III tlusc contlicts, tlic wiscst Turks, and indeed the body of 
e^irerA-^D. tlu‘ nation, were stnaigly attached to the unity of the empire ; 

and lloniania and Anatolia, so oft(Ui torn asunder by private 
and)ition, w(‘r(‘ atiimated by a strong a]ul invincible tendency 
of cohesion. Tlieir elForts might have instructed the Chri 5 j'tian 
j)owers ; and, had they occupied, with a confederate fleet, the 
straits of Gallipoli, the Ottomans, at least in Europe, must have 
been speedily annihilaUai. But tlu‘ s(‘hism of the West, and 
the factions .‘iiid wars of Eranee and England, diverted the 
Latins from this generous enterprise ; they enjoyed the present 
respite without a thought of futurity ; and were often tempted 
by a momentary interest to serve the common enemy of their 
religion. A colony of Genoese,^" wliich had been planted at 
Phoeiea on the Ionian coast, was enriclied by the Iiicratiye 
monopoly of aluin ^^’; and their tranquillity, under the Turkish 

^ [Mohiiimu.urs di;u:u't* r was ni.uk{'tl t)y justice, mildness, and freedom from 
fanaticism. J 

^Thc virtues of IlH.ihim are piaiscd f>y a contemporary Greek (I)ucas, c. 25). 
His (lescendant.s arc tlie sole nol lies m 'Furkey ; they content themselves with the 
adniinistr.ition of his punis foundations, are excused from public offices, and receive 
two annual vi.sits from the sultan (Cantemir, p. 76). * 

i^See Pachymer (1. v. c. 29), Nicephorus Gregoras (I. ii. c. i.), Sherefeddin ( 1 . 
v- c- 57)» Ducas (e. 25). 'I'he last of these, a curious and careful observer, is 
entitled, from his birth and staturn, to particular credit in all t^at concerns Ionia 
and the islands. Among the nations that resorted to New Phocaea he mentions 
the English (‘IyyA>'i»'ot) ; an early eviiience of Mediterranean trade. , 

***^For the spirit of navigation and freedom of ancient Phocaea, or rather of the 
Phocasans, consult the first book ol Heiodotus, and the Geographical Index of his 
last and learned I'rench translator, M. Larcher(tom. vii. p. 299). 

»®Phoc;f:i is not enumerated by Phny (Hist. Nat. xxxv. 52) among the places 
productive of alum ; he reckon^ Egypt as the first, and for the second the isle of 
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empire, was secured by the annual payment of tribute. In the 
last civil war of the Cktomans, the Genoese governor, Adorno, 
a bold and ambitious youth, embraced the party of Amurath ; 
and undertook, with seven stout gdlleys, to transport him from 
Asia to Europe. The sultan and five hundred guards embarked 
outboard the admiral's ship, which w'as maimed by eight hundred 
of the bravest Franks. His life and -liberty were in their hands ; 
nor can we, without reluctance, ap))l‘aud the fidelity of Adorno, 
who, in the midst of the passage*, knelt before him, and grate- 
fully accepted a discharge of his arrears of tribute. Tlit*y landed 
in sight of Mustapha and Gallipoli ; two thousand Italians, armed 
with lances and b;ittle-axes, attended Amurath to the eon([ut‘st 
of Hadrian-f^ple ; and this venal service was soon rcjxiid by the 
riyn of the commerce and colony of Pho(‘a*a. 

If Timour had generously marched at the r(‘quest, and to the But«oftiio 
relief of, the Greek emperor, he might he entitled to the praise «m^ir^e^A.D. 
and gratitude of the (diristians.^^ But a Musulman, who carried 
into Georgia the sword ot persecution, and respected the holy 
warfare of Bajazet, was not disposed to jiity or succour the k/u/fl- 
/er.? of Europ<’:. The Tartar follow^ed the impulse of ambition ; 
and the deliverance of Constantinople was the accidental eonse- 
(juence. When Manuel abdicated tin* government, it was his 
prayer, rather than his hope, that the ruin of the church and 
state might be delayed beyond his unhajjpy days ; and, after his 
return from a western pilgrimage, he expected every hour the 
liew^s of the sad catastrophe. On a sudden, he was astonished 
and rejoiced by the intelligence of the retreat, the overthrow, 
and the captivity of tiie Ottoman. Manuel immediately sailed 
from Modon in the Morea ; a.seended the thronii of Coiisbinti- 
nople ; and •dismissed his blind competitor to an easy exile in 
the isle of Lesbos. The ambassadors of the son of Bajazet wen* 
soon intnaluced to his presence ; but their j)ri(le was fallen, their 


Mdos, whose alum mines arc described by Tournefort (tom. i. h'ttrc iv.), a traveller 
and a naturalist. After the loss of Phoca*a, the Genoese, in found tiiat 

useful mineral in the isle of Ischia (Ismael. Bouillaud, ad Ducam, c. 25). 

'Fhe writer who has the most abused this fabulous generosity is our ingenuujs 
Sir William Temple (his Works, vol. iii. p, 349, 350, 8vo edition), that lovt r of 
exotic virtue. After the conquest of Russia, ike. and the passage of the Danulje, 
his Tartar hero relieves, visit.s, admires, and refuses the city ot C'onstanliue. IIis 
flattering pencil deviates in every line from the truth of history; yt l his pltaising 
fictions are more excusable than the gross errors of Cantemir. 

'*^For the rcign.s of Manuel and John, of M.abomet I. arnl Amurath II. seethe 
Olhinan history of Cantemir (p. 70-9^), and the three (irecks, Chalcondylus, 
Phranza, and Ducas, who is still superior to his rivals. 
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tone was modest ; they were awed by the just apprehension 
lest the (jrreeks should open to the Moguls the gates of Kurope, 
Soliman saluted the emperor by the name of father ; solicited 
at his hands the govcirnment or gift of Romania ; and promised 
to deserve his favour by inviolable friendship, and the restitution 
of Tliessaloriica, witli the most important places along the Sti;y- 
mon, the Propontis, and the* Plack Sea. The alliance of Soliman 
exposcal the emperor to the t*nniity and revenge of Mousa. The 
Turks appeared in anus before the gates of Constantinople ; but 
thi^y were r<* pulsed by sea and land ; and, unless the cHy was 
guarded l)y some foreign inerctuiarie.s, the Gretrks must have 
woiidt‘red at tiuur own triumph. Hut, instead of prolonging the 
division of the Ottoman powers, the policy or passion of Manuel 
was temj)te(l to assist the most formidable of the sons of Baia- 
zet. He concluded a treaty with Mahomet, whose }>rogress was 
cheeked by the insuperable harrier of Gallipoli : the sultan 
and his troops wert^ t.ransportt‘d over the Bosphorus ; he was 
hospitably entertaimal in the capiUil ; and his successful sally 
was the first st(;p to the conquest of Romania. The ruin was 
suspended by the prudence and moderation of the conqueror; 
he faithfully discharged bis own obligations, and those of Soli- 
man ; respected the laws of gratitude and peace ; and left the 
tiinperor guardian (»f his two younger sons, in the vain hope of 
saving them from the jealous cruelty of their brother Amurath. 
But the executio\i of his last testament would have offended the 
national honour and religion ; and the divan unanimously pro- 
nounced that the royal youths should never he abandoned to 
the custody and education of a Christ i.in dog. On this refusal, 
tlie Byzantine eouneils were divided ; but the age and caution 
of Manuel yielded to the presumption of his son John ; and 
they unsheathed a dangerous weapon of revenge, by dismissing 
the true or false Mustapha, who had long been detained as a 
cayilivt* and hostage, and for whose maintenaiiee they received 
an annual pension of three hundred thousand aspers.-*' At the 
door of liis prison, Must^ipha subscribed to every ])ro>>osal ; and 

The Turkish asper (from the Cheek atrnpoK f = white]) is, or was, a piece of 
7 v/iiteor silver money, at present much cleLased, Vmt which was forjperly equivalent 
to the 54th part, .it le<isi. of a V«*netian ducat, or sequin ; and the -500,000 aspers, a 
princely allowance or royal tribute, may l^e computed at 250c'>l, sterlin^^ (Leunclav. 
Dand<*ct. Turc. p. 406-408). [Canlacuscino (m Sansovino, Historia loiiversale de 
Turi'hi, ft>l. II V.) counts 34 asfjers to a Gultanin or ducat, and this was still llie 
value about the liesriniiing of the i6th century, but in the reign of Selim I., before 
T520, t>o aspers went to a ducat, and this value was maintained during the reign of 
Sulayman and Selim II.] 
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the keys of Gallipoli, or rather of Europe, were stipulated as 
the price of his deliverance. But no sooner was he seated on 
the throne of Romania than he dismissed the Greek ambassadors 
with a smile of contempt, declarinf?,-in a pious tone, that, at the 
day of judgment, he would rather answer for the violation of an 
oath than for the surrender of a Musulmaii city into the hands 
of \he infidels. The emperor was aJt once the enemy of the 
two rivals ; from whom he had sustained, and to whom he had 
ofi'ered, an injury ; and the victory of Amurath was followed, in 
the ensuing spring, by the siege of Constantinople.-*'' 

The*religious merit of subduing the city of the Ca'sars at-siogeof 
tracted from Asia q, crowd of volunteers, who aspired to theSjiJb^*' 
crown of^ma^tyrdom. Their military ardour was infiamed by the iTiiM.iMh 
})rpmise of rich spoils and beautiful females; and the sultaiTs AiSuJt^ 
amt)ition was cons^^erated by the presence and prediction of 
Seid Bechar, a descendant of the prophet,-*'^ who arrived in the 
camp, on a mule, with a venerable train of five hundred disciples. 

But he might blush, if a fanatic could blush, at the iailure of 
his assurances. The strength oi‘ the walls resisted an army of 
two«!mndred thousand Turks * ' ; their assaults were repelled by 
the sallies of tlie (ireeks and their foreign mercenaries ; the 
old resources of defence were opposed to tlie new engines of 
attack ; and the enthusiasm of the dervish, who was snatched to 
hcav(‘n in visionary converse with Mahomet, was answered by 
tlie credulity of the Christians, who beheld the V^irgin Mary, in 
a violet garment, walking on tin; rampart and animating their 
eourage.^^ After a siege of two months, Amurath was nH'alled 
to Boursa by a domestic revolt, which had been kindled l)y 
G#eek treachei*y, and was soon extinguished by the death of a 
guiltless brother. While lie led his Janizaries to new concjuests 
in Europe and Asia, tlie Byzantine empire was indidged in a 

For Ihe siege of Constnnlinople in 1422, see the particular and contemporary 
narrative of John Cianaims, published by Leo Allatms, at the cml of his edition of 
Acropolita (p. 188-199). 

Cantennr, it 80. rananns, who describes S(‘id Bcchar, without naming him, 
supposes that the friend of Mahomet assumed, in his amours, the privilege of a 
prophet, and that the fairest of the Greek nuns were promised to the snint uiid ins 
disciples. 

y 5 [This numlxu? given by Ducas and Fhrantzes, is obviously a gross exuggirra- 
tion, perhaps a .slip of the pen. Cp, Zinkeisen i. 524 (and 527), who ihiuk the 
fx'siegers dtd not exceed 40,000 or 50,000, According to L'ananns the first corps 
brought again.st the city was 10,000; then followed "another army " like a hail 
storm, p. 459 ed. Bonn.] 

^ For this miraculous apparition, C'ananus appeals to the Musuluiiin saint ; 
but who will bear testimony for Seid liechar? 
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servile and precarious respite of thirty years. Manuel sank 
ShnpJESio grave ; and John Palaeologus was permitted to reign, 

jfM iL for an annual tribute of three hundred thousand aspers, and the 
1448 , Slit dereliction of almost all that he held beyond the suburbs of 
Constantinople. 

Heredity Jn the establishment and restoration of the Turkish empire, 

fttCC«Mlon«Ad 

^ merit must doubtless be assigned to the personal quah- 

^ties of the sultans; since,- in human life, the most important 
^Iscenes will de])(tnd on the character of a single actor. 

I shades of wisdom and virtue they may be discTimiTiatecTfroni 
feach other; but, except in a single instance, a period df nine 
1298 - reigns and two hundred and sixty-five yeafs is occupied from 
the elevation of Othman to the death of Solimap, by a rare 
series of warlike and active princes^ who impressed their ^sub- 
jects with obedience and their enemies with .terror. Instead of 
the slothful luxury of the seraglio, the heirs of royalty were 
educated in the council and the field ; from early youth they 
were entrusted by their fathers with the command of provinces 
and armies ; and tliis manly institution, which was often pro- 
du<!tive of civil war, must have essentially contributed to fthe 
discipline and vigour of the monarchy. The Ottomans cannot 
style themselves, like the Arabian caliphs, the descendants or 
successors of the aj)ostle of (iod ; and the kindred which they 
claim with the Tartar khans of the house of Zingis appears to 
bt‘ founded in Hattery rather than in truth. Tlieir origin is 
obscure ; but their sacred and indefeasible right, which no tinje 
can erase and no violence can infringe, w'as soon and unalterably 
implanted in the minds of their subjects. A weak or vicious 
sultan may be dej)osed and strangled ; but his inheritance 
devolves to an infant or an idiot ; nor lias the movt, daring reliel 
presumed to ascend the throne of his lawful sovercigii.^^^ While 
the transient dynasties of Asia have been continually subverted 
by a crafty vizir in the palace ora victorious general in the camp, 
the Ottoman succession has been confirmed by the practice of 
five centuries, and is now incorporated with the vital principle 
of the Turkish nation. 

Ryraul (1. i. c. i :^). Tiie Turkish sultans assume the title of Khan. Yet 
Atmlghazi is ignorant of his Ottoman cousins. * 

**^The third grand vizir of the name of Kiuptn li, who was .slain at the battle of 
Salankanicn in 1691 ((.iantcmir, p. 382), presumed to say that all the sut-ees.sors of 
!S(,)liinan had lK.*en fools or tyrants, and that it was time to abolish tlie race 
(Marsigli Stato Militaas &e. p. 28). This political lieretic was a good Whig, and 
justified, against the French amba.ssadcr, the levolution of England (Mignot, 
Hist de.s Ottoman.s, tom. lii. p. 434). His ijn*sumptJon condemns the .singular 
exception of continuing offices in the same family. 
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To the spirit and constitution of tliat nation a strong and Education m 
singular iiiHiienee may, however, be ascribed. The primitive* 
subjects of Otliman were the four hundred families of wander- 
ing Turkmans, who had followed his ancestors from the Oxus 
to the Saiigar ; and the plains of Anatolia are still covered with 
the white and black tents of their rustic brethren. But this 
original drop was dissolved in the mass of voluntary and van- 
quished subjects who, under the name of Turks, are united by 
the common ties of religion, language, and manners. In the 
cities,,from Erzeroum to Belgrade, that national ajipellation is 
common to all the Moslems, the first and most honourable in- 
habitants ; but they have abandoned, at least in Romania, the 
villages aiu>the cultivation of the land to the Christian peasants. 
h% the vigorous age of the Ottoman government, the Turks were 
themselves excluded from all civil and military honours ; and 
a servile class, an artificial people, was raised by the discipline 
of education to obey, to conquer, and to command. From the 
time of Orchan and the first Amiirath, the sultans were per- 
suaded that a government of the sword must be renewed in each 
generation with new soldiers ; and that such soldiers must be 
sought, not in effeminate Asia, but among the hardy and war- 
like natives of Europe. The provinces of Thrace, Macedonia, 

Albania, Bulgaria, and Servia became the perpetual seminary of 
the Turkish army ; and, when the royal fifth of the captives was 
diminished by conquest, an inhuman tax, of the fifth child, or of 
every fifth year, w^as rigorously levied on the Christian families.^ 

At the age of tw^elve or fourteen years,*'^^ the most robust youths 
were torn from their ])arents ; their names were enrolled in a 
hook ; and from that moment they were clothed, tauglit, and 
maintained *ft)r the public service. Ae(‘ording to the promise 
of their appearance, they were selected for the royal schools 
of Boursa, Pera, and Hadrianople, entrusted to the care of the 
bashaws, or dispersed in the houses of the Anatolian peasantry. 

It was the first care of their masters to instruct them in tin; 

Turkish language ; their bodies were exercised by every labour 
that could fortify their strength ; they learned to wrestle, to 

Chalcondyl^s (1. v.)and Ducas (c. 23) exhibit the rude lineaments of tin* Otto- 
man policy, and the. transmutation of Christian children into Turkish soldiers. 

is uncertain at what time the rule of levying this tribute f’very 5th year was 
introduced ; it had become established by the time of Selim I. ; but the tribute 
was sometimes exacted oftener, and many witnesses say " every three years ”. Cp. 

Zinkeisen, iii. p. 216.] 

[In earlier times, the age seems to have been younger — six or seven.] 
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leap, to run, to slioot with the bow, and afterwards with the 
musket ; till tfiey were drafted into the chambers and companies 
of the Janizaries, and severely trained in the military or monas- 
tic discipline of the order.* The youths most conspicuous for 
birth, talents, and beauty, were admitted into the inferior class 
ijgtSwii] Aglamogimis, or the more lilieral rank of IchoglaiuSj of whom 

the former were attached 'to the palace, and the latter to the 
person of tlje prince. In four successive schools, under the rod 
of the wdiite eunuchs, the arts of horsemanship and of darting 
the jav(.‘Ijn were their daily exercise, wdiile those of more 
studious cast apjilied themselves to the study of the Koran and 
the knowledge of the Arabic and Persian 'tongues. jAs they 
advanced in seniority and merit, they were graduaPy dismissed 
to military, civil, and even ecclesiastical employments ; tjie 
longer their stay, the higher was their expla'tation ; till, at a 
malur(i period, they w(‘re admitted into the number of the forty 
agas, wdio stood b(‘fore tin; sultan, and were promoted by his 
<’lu)it!e to the governnuuit of provinces and the first honours of 
the empire. Such a mode of institution was admirably adapted 
to tile form and sjiirit of a despotic monarchy. The ministers 
and generals were, in the strictest sense, the slaves of the em- 
peror, to whose bounty tlu^y were indebted for their instruction 
and support. Wlum they left the seraglio, and suffered their 
beards to grow as the symbol of eniranchisement, they found 
themselves in an important ofliee, without faction or friendship, 
without parents and without lu'irs, dependent on the hand 
which had raised thtmi from the dust, and which, on the slight- 
est dis])K‘asure, could break in pieces these statues of glass, as 
they are ajilly tcrnual by the Turkish proverb. In the slo\^ 
and painful steps of education, their character and' talents were 
unfolded to a discerning eye: the man, naked and alone, was 
retlueed to the standard of his personal merit; and, if the 

Tbi^ -skftcti of tho Turkish odneation and disciplint^ is chiefly Ixjrrowed from 
Kyciiut’s Slaic of the Ottoman lunpire, the Slato Militiiro del’ Imjjerio Ottomano 
of Count Marsigli p'U ll.u.i, »a ioho), and a Description of the Seraglio, apr- 
proved hv Mr. Greaves bimsell, a curious traveller, and inserted in the second 
volume of his works. [One important feature of the Ottoman education was that 
pains were taken to discovei the natural faeulties of each indivipiual and to train 
him f(rr the work to w Inch he was D'st adaptt'd. On the history of the Janissaries, 
their organisation ;urd duties, the vat kuions m their effective strength, see Djevad 
l^ey, Etat niililaire Ottoman, vol. i. 1882. There is a good brief account of the 
miltfary establishment in Ranke’s little work on the Ottoman Empire (Engl. transL 
by Kelly, 1843).] 

imiprom the scries of n 5 vr/.irs till the siege of Vienna (Marsigli, p. 13), their 
phvee may be valued at thiee years and a half purchase. 
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sovereign had wisdom to ehoose, he possessed a pure and bound 
less liberty of choice. The Ottoman candidates were trained 
by the virtues of alistinence to those of action ; by the habits of 
submission, to those of command. A similar spirit was diffused 
among the troops ; and their silence and sobriety, their patience 
and modesty, have extorted the reluctant praise of their Christ- 
ian enemies. Nor can the victory appear doubtful, if we 
compare the discipline and exercise of the Janizaries with the 
pride of birth, the independence of chivalry, the ignorance of 
the ne^v levies, the mutinous temper of the veterans, and the 
vices of intemperance and disorder which so long contaminated 
the armies of Kuropt. 

The only 4io})e of salvation for the (ireck mujiire and the ad- irvv«ntion hjmi 
jae^mt kingfloms would have been some more powerful weapon, powder 
some discovery in the art of war, that should give tlicm a decisive 
superiority over their Turkish foes. Such a w<‘apon was in their 
hands ; such a tliscovcry had been made in the critical moimmt 
of tlieir fate. The chymists of China or Europe had found, by 
casual or elaborate experiments, that a mixture of saltpetre, 
sulpliur, and charcoal produces, with a spark of fire, a tremen- 
dous explosion. It was soon observtal that, if the expansive 
force were compressed in a strong tube, a ball of stone or iron 
might be expelled with irresistible and destructive velocity. 

The precise a.‘ra of the invention and ajiplicjition of gunpowder 
is involved in doubtful traditions and equivocal language; yet 
we may clearly discern that it was known before tiie middle of 
the fourteenth century ; ami that, before the end of the same, 
the use of artillery in battles ami sieges, hy sea and land, was 
fflniliar to the slates of Germany, Italy, Spain, France, and 
laiglaiid.^^’^’ 'The priority of nations is of small account; none 


S('e tlu’ entertaining and judicious letters of HuslK*rjuius, 

ist and 2d volumes of Dr. Watson’s Chemical Essays contain two 
valuable discourses on the discovery and corufjo-^ition of gunjiowder. 

*“^’On this s»bj(^ct, modern testimonies c.innot be trusted. 7 'he original pas- 
sages arc collected Iiy Ducange (Gloss. Latin, tom. 1. p. 675, Bombarda). Jhit in 
the early doubtful twilight, the name, sound, fire, and effect, that .seem to express 
ear artillery, may be fairly interpreted of the old engines and the Greek fae. For 
tlie English cannom at Crecy, the authority of John Villani (Chron. 1 . \a. c. 65) 
mu.st be weighed against the silence of Froissard [and the English ai:tl.'>’-ilie‘; !. 
Yet Muralori (Antiquit. Ilahae niedii A£vi, tom. li. Dis.serl. xxvi. p. 51.1, st 5) has 
produced a decisive passage from Petrarch (de Remediis utiiusque Fortunae 
Dialog.), who, before the year 1344, execrates this terrestrial thunder, nuper rara, 
nuftc communis. [La Cabane, De la poudre canon et d<’ son introduction en 
France, 1845; Reinaud et Fav6. Du feu gri^gois ct des origines de la poudre 
canon, i860.] 

■ VOL. VII. 
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could derives any exclusive benefit from their previous or superior 
knowledge ; and in the common improvement they stood on the 
same level of relative power and military science. Nor was it 
possible to circumscribe the secret within the pale of the church ; 
it was disclosed to the Turks by the treachery of apostates and 
the selfish policy of rivals ; and the sultans had sense to adopts 
and wealth to reward, the talents of a Christian engineer. The 
Genoese who transported Amurath into Europe must be accused 
as his preceptors ; and it was probably by their hands that his 
cannon was cast and directed at the siege of Constantinople.^^’' 
The first attempt was indeed unsuccessful ; but in the general 
warfare of the age the advantage was on' their side who were 
most commonly the assailants ; for a while the tproportion of 
the attack and defence was suspended ; and this thundewng 
artillery was pointed against the walls and turrets which had 
been erected only to resist the less potent engines of antiquity. 
By the Venetians, the use of gunpowder was communicated 
without reproach to the sultans of Egypt and Persia, their allies 
against the Ottoman power. The secret was soon propagated 
to the extremities of Asia ; and the advanbige of the European 
was confined to his easy victories over the savages of the new 
world. If we contrast the rapid progress of this mischievous 
discovery with the slow and laborious advances of reason, science, 
and the arts of peace, a philosopher, according to his temper, 
will laugh or weep at the folly of mankind. 

The Turkish cannon, which Ducas (c. 30) first introduces before Belgrade 
(A.d. 1436), is mentioned by Chalcondyles ( 1 . v. p. 123 [p. 231 ed. Bonn]) in 1422, 
at the siege of Constantinople. 
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CHAPTEB LX,VI 

Applications o/* the Eastern Emperors to the Popes — Visits to the 
West^ oj Joh7i the First, Manuel, aiid John the Second, Palceo- 
logos — Union oj^ the Greek and Latin Churches, promoted hy 
the Courj^l of Basil, and concluded at Ferrara and Florence — 

. State oJ Literature at Constatitinople — Its Revival in Italy by 
the Greek Fugitives — Curiosity and Emulation of the Latins 

In the four last centuries of the Greek emperors, their friendly of 
or hostile aspect towards the pope and the Latins may be ob- An^oSSirto 
served as the thermometer of their prosperity or distress, as theiS*®?*^ 
scale of the rise and fall of the barbarian dynasties.^ When the 
Turks of the house of Seljuk pervaded Asia and threatened 
Constantinople, we have seen at the council of Placentia the 
suppliant ambassadors of Alexius imploring the protection of 
the common father of the Christians. No sooner had the arms 
of the French pilgrims removed the sultan from Nice to Iconium 
than the Greek princes resumed, or avowed, their genuine hatred 
and contempt for the schismatics of the West, which precipitated 
the first downfall of their empire. The date of the Mogul in- 
vtsion is marked in the soft and charitable language of John 
Vataces. After the recovery of Constantinople, the throne of 
the first Palaeologus was encompassed by foreign and domestic 
enemies ; as long as the sword of Charles was suspended over 
his head, he basely courted the favour of the Roman pontiff, 
and sacrificed to the present danger his faith, his virtue, and 
the affection, of his subjects. On the decease of Michael, the 
prince and people asserted the independence of their church 

UThe following works deal with the general history of the schism of the Greek 
and Latiii,Churches and the attempts at reunion : Maimbourg, Histoire du Schisine 
desGrecs, a vols., 1677; Pitzipios, L’^glise orientale, 1855; Pichler, Geschichte 
derTcirchlichen Trennung zwischen Orient und Occident, 2 vols. , 1864-5 ; l>emitra- 
kopulos, 'Itrropia toO oxiafiarot tw Aarivticqf cK«cAi}<rtac otto bp 6 oS 6 tov 
1867 *♦ Lebedev, History of the Byzantine-Oriental Church fron» the end of the 
11th to the middle of the 15th century (in Russian) 1892.] 
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and the piirity of their creed; the elder Andronicus neither 
feared nor loved the Latins ; in his last distress, pride was the 
safeguard of superstition ; nor could he decently retract in his 
age the firm and orthodox declarations of his youth. His grand- 
son, the younger Andronicus, was less a slave in his temper and 
situation ; and the conquest of Bithynia by the Turks admonisjied 
him to seek a temporal and spiritual alliance with the Western 
princes. After a separation and silence of fifty years, a secret 
agent, the monk Barlaam, was dispatched to Pope Benedict the 
Twelfth ; and his artful instructions appear to have been,,drawn 
flw a master-hand of the great domestic. ^ “ Most holy father/' 

crosada and was he commissioned to say, “ the emperor is not less desirous 
than yourself of an union between the two chur^es ; but in 
Uiis delicate transaction he is obliged to respect his own digrvity 
and the prejudices of his subjects. The ways of union are two- 
fold, force and persuasion. Of force, the inefficacy has been 
already tried ; since the Latins have subdued the empire, with- 
out subduing the minds, of the Greeks. The method of per- 
suasion, though slow, is sure and permanent. A deputation of 
thirty or forty of our doctors would probably agree with those 
of the Vatican, in the love of truth and the unity of belief; 
but on their return, what would be the use, the recompense, of 
such agreement } the scorn of their brethren, and the rej)roaches 
of a blind and obstinate nation. Yet that nation is accustomed 
to reverence the general councils which have fixed the articles 
of our faith ; and, if they reprobate the decrees of Lyons, it is 
because the Eastern churches were neither heard nor represented 
in that arbitrary meeting. For this salutary end it will be ex- 
pedient, and even necessary, that a well-chosen legate should 
be sent into Greece, to convene the patriarchs of Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, and, with their aid, to 
prepare a free and universal synod. But at this moment,"' con- 
tinued the subtle agent, *‘the empire is as.saulted and endangered 
by the Turks, who have occupied four of the greatest cities of 
Anatolia. The Christian inhabitants have expresse(? a wish of 
returning to their allegiance and religion ; but the forces and 
revenues of the emperor are insufficient for their deliverance ; 
and the Roman legate must be accompanied, or pr^=^ceded, by an 

I 

2 This curious instruction was transcribed (I believe) trom the Vatican, archives 
by Odoricus Raynaldus, in his Continuation of the Annals of Baronius (Roms, 
1646-1677, in 10 volumes in folio). I have contented myself with the Abb6 Fleury 
(Hist Eccl6siastique, tom. xx. p. 1-8), whose extracts 1 have always found to be 
clear, accurate, and impartial [For Barlaam the Calab’ian see below p. X18.] 
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army of Franks, to expel the infidels and open a way to the 
holy sepulchre/' If the suspicious Latins should require some 
pledge, some previous effect of the sincerity of the Greeks, the 
answers of Bariaam were perspicuous and rational. A 

general synod can alone consummate the union of the churches : 
nor can .such a synod be held till the three Oriental patriarchs, 
and a great number of bishops, are enfranchised from the Ma- 
hometan yoke. 2. The Greeks are alienated by a long series 
of oppression and injury : they must be reconciled by some act 
of brotherly love, some effectual succour, which may fortify the 
authority and arguments of the emperor and the friends of the 
•union. 3. If some difference of faith or ceremonies should be 
found incurable, the Greeks, however, are the disciples of Christ, 
and^the Turks are the common enemies of the Christian name. 
The Armenians, Cyprians, and Rhodians are equally attacked ; 
and it will become the piety of the French princes to draw their 
swords in the general defence of religion. 4. Should the sub- 
jects of Andronicus be treated as the worst of schismatics, of 
lieretics, of pagans, a judicious policy may yet instruct the powers 
of the West to embrace an useful ally, to uphold a sinking em- 
pire, to guard the confines of Europe ; and rather to join the 
Greeks against the Turks than to expect the union of the Turk- 
ish arms with the troops and treasures of captive Greece." The 
reasons, the offers, and the demands of Andronicus were eluded 
with cold and stately indifference. The kings of France and 
Naples declined the dangers and glory of a crusade : the pdpe 
refused to call a new synod to determine old articles of faith ; 
and his regard for the obsolete claims of the Latin emperor and 
clet’gy engaged him to use an offensive superscription : To the 
moderator^ of tl>e Greeks, and the persons who style themselves 
the patriarchs of the Eastern churches For such an embassy, 
a time and character less propitious could not easily have been 
found. Benedict the Twelfth was a dull peasant, perplexed 

® The ambigui|y of this title is happy or ingenious ; and fnoderator, as synony- 
mous to rector, ^fxrrnafur, is a word of classical, and even Ciceronian, Latinity, 
which may be found, not in the Glossary of Ducange, but in the Thesaurus of 
Robert Stephens. 

* The first epistle^^si*^® titulo) of Petrarch exposes the danger of the and 
the incapacity of the pilot, Hoec inter, vino raadidus, oevo gravis ac soporifero 
Tore perfustm, jamjam nutitat, dormilat, jam somno praeceps, atque (utinam solus) 
I'uit. . . , Heu quanto felicius patrio terram sulca.sset aratro, quam seal mum pis- 
catorlum ascendisset. This satire engages his biographer to weigh the virtues and 
vices of Benedict XII., which have been exaggerated by Guelpbs and Ghibelines, 
by Papists and Protestants (see M ^moires sur la Vie de P^trarque, tom. i. p. 259 ; 
ii. not. 15, p, 13-16). He gave occasion to the saying, Bibamus papaliter. 
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with scruples, and immersed in sloth and wine ; his pride might 
enrich with a third crown the papal tiara, but he was alike 
unfit for the regal and the pastoral office. 
tfKnkM? After the decease of Andronicus, while the Greeks were dis- 
tracted by intestine war, they could not presume to agitate a 
general union of the Christians. But, as soon as Cantacuzene 
had subdued and pardoned his enemies, he was anxious to justify, 
or at least to extenuate, the introduction of the Turks into Europe 
and the nuptials of his daughter with a Musulman prince. Two 
officers of state, with a Latin interpreter, were sent in his name 
to the Roman court, which was transplanted to Avignon, on the 
banks of the Rhone, during a period of se\ enty years : they re- 
presented the hard necessity which had urged hkn to embrace 
the alliance of the miscreants, and pronounced by his command 
the specious and edifying sounds of union and crusade. Pope 
Clement the Sixth ,5 the successor of Benedict, received them with 
hospitality and honour, acknowledged the innocence of their 
sovereign, excused his distress, applauded his magnanimity, and 
displayed a clear knowledge of the state and revolutions of the 
Greek empire, which he had imbibed from the honest accounts 
of a Savoyard lady, an attendant of the empress Anne.** If 
Clement was ill endowed with the virtues of a priest, he pos- 
sessed, however, the spirit and magnificence of a prince, whose 
liberal hand distributed benefices and kingdoms with equal 
facility. Under his reign, Avignon was the seat of pomp and 
pleasure ; in his youth he had surpassed the licentiousness of 
a baron ; and the palace, nay, the bed-chamber of the pope was 
adorned, or polluted, by the visits of his female favourites. The 
wars of France and England were adverse to the holy enthr- 
prise ; but his vanity was amused by the splelidid idea ; and 
the Greek ambassadors returned with two Latin bishops, the 
ministers of the pontiff. On their arrival at Constantinople, the 
emperor and the nuncios admired each other^s piety and elo- 
quence ; and their frequent conferences were filled with mutual 

®Sce the original Lives of Clement VI. in Muratori (Script. Rerum Italicanim, 
tom. iii. p. ii. p, 550-589); Matteo Villani (Chron, 1. iil c. 43, in Muratori, tom. 
xiv. p. 186), who styles him, inolto cavalleresco, poco relig^oso; Fleury (Hist. 
Eccl^ tom. XX. p. 126) ; and the Vie de P^trarque (tom. ii. p. 42-45). The Abb6 
de Sade treats him with the most indulgence ; but ^ is a gentleman f s well as a 
priest 

*Her name (most probably corrupted) was Zampea. She had accompanied 
and alone remained with her mistress at Constantinople, where her prudence, 
erudition, and politeness deserved the praises of the Greeks themselves (Cantacuzen. 
1, i. c. 42). 
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praises and promises, by which both parties were amused and 
neither could be deceived. “ 1 am delighted," said the devout 
Cantacuzene, ‘‘with the project of our holy war, which must 
redound to my personal glory as well as to the public benefit 
of Christendom. My dominions will give a free passage to the 
armies of France : my troops, my galleys, my treasures, shall be 
consecrated to the common cause ; and happy would be my fate, 
could I deserve and obtain the crown of martyrdom. Words 
are insufficient to express the ardour with which I sigh for the 
re-union of the scattered members of Christ. If my death could 
avail, I would gladly present my sword and my neck ; if the 
spiritual, phoenix coaid arise from my ashes, I would erect the 
pile and kintile the flame with my own hands." Yet the Greek 
emf)eror presumed to observe that the articles of faith which 
divided the two churches had been introduced by the pride and 
precipitation of the Latins : he disclaimed the servile and 
arbitrary steps of the first Palaeologus ; and firmly declared that 
he would never submit his conscience, unless to the decrees of 
a free and universal synod. “ The situation of the times," con- 
tinued he, “ will not allow the pope and myself to meet either 
at Rome or Constantinople ; but some maritime city may be 
chosen on the verge of the two empires, to unite the bishops, 
and to instruct the faithful, of the East and West." The nun- 
cios seemed content with the proposition ; and Cantacuzene 
affects to deplore the failure of his hopes, which were soon over- 
thrown by the death of Clement and the different temper of his 
successor. His own life was prolonged, but it was prolonged 
in a cloister ; and, except by his prayers, the humble monk was 
incapable of directing the counsels of his pupil or the state. ^ 

Yet, of all the Byzantine princes, that pupil, John Pal0Bologus,Trwktjof ^ 
was the best disposed to embrace, to believe, and to obey the shep-^i fStS****" 
herd of the West. His mother, Anne of Savoy, was baptized in 
the bosom of the Latin church : her marriage with Andronicus 
imposed a change of name, of apparel, and of worship ; but her 
heart was still faithful to her country and religion; she had 
formed the infancy of her son, and she governed the emperor, 
after his mind, or at least his stature, was enlarged to the size 
of man. In the first year of his deliverance and restoration, the 
Turks ’^ere still masters of the Hellespont ; the son of Cantacu- 

^ See this whole negotiation in Cantacuzene (1. iv. c. 9 ), who, amidst the praises 
and virtues which he bestows on himself, reveals the uneasiness of a guilty con- 
science, 
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asene was in ardts at Hadrianople ; and Palaeologus could depend 
neither on himself nor on his people. By his mother's advice, 
and in the hope of foreign aid, he abjured the rights both of the 
church and state ; and the act of slavery/ subscribed in purple 
ink and sealed with the golden bull, was privately entrusted to 
an Italian agent. The first article of the treaty is an oath of 
fidelity and obedience todnnocent the Sixth and his successors, 
the supreme pontiffs of the Roman and Catholic church. The 
emperor promises to entertain, with due reverence, their legates 
and nuncios ; to assign a palace for their residence, and »» temple 
for their worship ; and to deliver his second son Manuel as the , 
hostage of his faith. For these condescensions, he ^requires a 
prompt succour of firteen galleys, with five hundrefl men at arms 
and a thousand archers, to serve against his Christian and MnSul- 
man enemies. Palajologus engages to impose on his clergy and 
people the same spiritual yoke ; but, as the resistance of the 
Greeks might be justly foreseen, he adopts the two effectual 
methods of corruption and education. The legate was impowered 
to distribute the vacant benefices among the ecclesiastics who 
should subscribe the creed of the Vatican ; three schools were 
instituted to instruct the youth of Constantinople in the language 
and doctrine of the Latins ; and the name of Andronicus, the 
heir of the empire, was enrolled as the first student. Should he 
fail in tlie measures of persuasion or force, Paleeologus declares 
himself unworthy to reign ; transfers to the pope all regal 
and paternal authority ; and invests Innocent with full power to 
regulate the family, the government, and the marriage of his son 
and successor. But this treaty was neither executed nor pub- 
lished. The Homan galleys were as vain and imaginary as t^e 
submission of the Greeks ; and it was only by th^ secrecy, that 
their sovereign escaped the dishonour, of this fruitless humiliation, 
viiitof John The tempest of the Turkish arms soon burst on his head ; and, 

after the loss of Hadrianople and Romania, he was inclosed in his 
ci^pital, the vasstd of the haughty Amurath, with the miserable 
octoborAc. |jQpe of the last devoured by the savage. In this abject 

state, Palajoiogus embraced the resolution of embarking for 
Venice and casting himself at the feet of the pope. He was 
the first of the Byzantine princes who had ever ♦visited the un- 
known regions of the West, yet in them alone he copld seek 


8 Sec this ignominious treaty in Fleury (Hist. Eccl^ p. 151-154), from Raynal- 
dus. who drew it from the Vatican arcfoves. It was not worth the trouble of a 
pious forgery. 
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consolation or relief ; and with less violation of his dignity he 
might appear in the sacred college than at the Ottoman Porle. 
After a long absence, the Roman pontiffs were returning from 
Avignon to the banks of the Tiber ; Urban the Fifth,^ of a mild 
and virtuous character, encouraged or allowed the pilgrimage of 
the (jreek prince ; and, within the same year, enjoyed the glory 
of receiving in the V^atican the two imperial shadows who repre- 
sented the majesty of Constantine and Charlemagne, In this 
suppliant visit, the emperor of Consbintinople, whose vanity 
was Jos^ in his distress, gave more than could be expected of 
empty sounds and formal submissions. A previous trial was 
imposed ; ^ and, in tlie presence of four cardinals, lie acknow- 
ledged, as a %rue Catholic, the supremacy of the pope and the 
double procession of the Holy Ghost. After this y)iirification, 
he was introduced to a public audience in the church of St. 
Peter : Urban, in the midst of the cardinals, was seated on his 
throne ; the Greek monarch, after three genuflexions, devoutly 
kissed the feet, the hands, and at length the mouth, of the holy 
father, who celebrated high mass in his presence, allowed him to 
lead the bridle of his mule, and treated him with a sumptuous 
banquet in the Vatican. The entertainment of Palteologus was 
friendly and honourable ; yet som<? difference was observed be- 
tween the emperors of the F^st and West;^*^ nor could the former 
be entitled to the rare privilege of chanting the gospel in 
the rank of a deacon. In favour of his proselyte Urban strove 
to rekindle the zeal of the French king and the other powers of 
the West ; but he found them cold in the general cause and active 
only in their domestic quarrels. The last hope of the emperor 
w^ ill an English mercenary, John Hawkwood,^^ or Acuto, 
• » 

y See the two first original Lives of Urban V. (in Muratori, Script. Renim Itali- 
carum, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 623, 635), and the Lcclesiastical Annals of Spondanus(tom. 
i. p. 573, A.D. 1360, No. 7) and Raynaldiis (Flcury, Hist. ICcclAs. tom. xx. p. 223, 
224). Yet, from some variations, I suspect the papal writers of slightly magnify- 
ing the genuflexions of Palaeologus. 

PauUo minj^ quam si fuisset Imperator Romanorum. Yet his title of Im- 
perator Grrecorura was no longer disputed (Vit. Urban V. p. 623). 

It w'as confined to the successors of Charlemagne, and to them only on Christ- 
mas Day. On all other festivals, these Imperial deacons were content to serve the 
pope, as he said i^ass, with the book and the corpuraL Yet the Abbe de Sade 
generously thinks that the merits of Charles IV. might have entitled him, though 
‘not on tht^jjroper day (a. d. 1368, ist November), to the whole privilege. He 
seems to affix a just value on the privilege and the man (Vie de P(^trarque, tom. 
“i- P- 735)- 

Through some Italian corruptions, the etymology of Falcone in bosco (Matteo 
[rather, Filippo, the Continuer of Matteo] Villani, 1 . xi. c. 79, in Muratori, tom. 
xiv. p. 746) suggests the English word Hawkwood, the true name of our adventur- 
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who, with a ban?l of adventurers, the White Brotherhood, had rav- 
aged Italy from the Alps to Calabria ; sold his services to the 
hostile states ; and incurred a just excommunication by shooting 
his arrows against the papal residence. A special licence was 
granted to negotiate with the outlaw ; but the forces, or the 
spirit, of Hawkwood were unequal to the enterprise ; and it was 
for the advantage perhaps of Palaeologus to be disappointed of a 
succour that must have been costly, that could not be effectual, and 
which might have been dangerous.^® The disconsolate Greek 
prepared for his return, but even his return was impeded by a 
most ignominious obstacle. On his arrival at Venice, he had 
borrowed large sums at exorbitant usury p but his co|fers were 
empty, his creditors were impatient, and his person was detained 
as the best security for the payment. His eldest son Andronjpus, 
the regent of Consbuitinople, was repeatedly urged to exhaust 
every resource, and, even by stripping the churches, to extricate 
his father from captivity and disgrace. But the unnatural youth 
was insensible of tlie disgrace, and secretly pleased with the 
captivity of the emperor; the state was poor, the clergy was 
obstinate ; nor could some religious scruple be wanting to excuse 
the guilt of his indifference and delay. Such undutifiil neglect 
was severely reproved by the piety of his brother Manuel, who 
instantly sold or mortgaged all that he possessed, embarked for 
Venice, relieved his father, and pledged his own freedom to be 
responsible for the debt. On his return to Constantinople, the 
parent and king distinguished his two sons with suitable rewards ; 
but the faith and manners of the slothful Palaeologus had not 
been improved by his Roman pilgrimage ; and his apostacy or con- 
version, devoid of any spiritual or temporal effects, was speedily 
forgotten by the Greeks and Latins, 


ous countryman (Thomas Walsingham, Hist. Anglican, inter Scriptores Cam- 
deni, p. 184). After two and twenty victories and one defeat, he died, in 1394, 
General of the Florentines, and was buried with such honours as the republic has 
not paid to Dante or Petrarch (Muratori, Annali d’ltalia, tom. xii. p. 212-371). 

l*This torrent of English (by birth or service) overflowed from«’^rance into Italy 
after the peace of Brcligny in 1360. Yet the exclamation of Muratori (Annali, tom. 
xii. p. 197) is rather true than civil. " Ci mancava ancor questo, che dopo essere 
calpcstrata Pltalia da tanti masnadieri Tedeschi ed Ungheri, venissero fin dalP 
Inghliterra nuovi cant a finire di divorarla.” 

Chalcondyles, 1 . i. p. 25, 26 [p. 50 ed. Bonn]. The Greek supposes his journey 
to the king of France, which is sufficiently refuted by the silence of the national 
historians. Nor am I much more inclined to believe that Palaeologus departed 
from Italy, valde bene consolatus el contentus (Vit. Urban. V. p. 623), 

i^His return in 1370, and the coronation of Manuel, 2Sth September, 1373 
(Ducange, Fam. Byzani. p. 241), leaves some intermediate aera for the conspiracy 
and punishment of Andronicus. 
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Thirty years after the return of Palaeologus, his son and successor, ymtavb* 
Manuel, from a similar motive, but on a larger scale, again visited lESSST 
the countries of the West. In a preceding chapter, I have re- 
lated his treaty with Bajazet, the violation of that treaty, the siege 
or Wockade of Constantinople, and the French succour under the 
coixmiand of the gallant Boucicault.^® By his ambassadors, Manuel 
had solicited the Latin powers ; but it ‘was thought that the pre- 
sence of a distressed monarch would draw tears and supplies from 
the hardest barbarians ; and the marshal who advised the journey, 
prepared the reception, of the Byzantine prince. The land was 
occupied by the Turks ; but the navigation of Venice was safe 
and open; Italy received him as the first, or at least as the 
second, of the Christian princes ; Manuel was pitied as the 
(th’adnpion and confessor of the faith ; and the dignity of his be- 
haviour prevented that pity from sinking into contempt. From 
Venice he proceeded to Padua and Pavia ; and even the duke 
of Milan, a secret ally of Bajazet, gave him safe and honourable to th* court 
conduct to the verge of his dominions.’^ On the confines ofSofSi^;, 
France,^® the royal officers undertook the care of his person, 
journey, and expenses ; and two thousand of the richest citizens, 
in arms and on horseback, came forth to meet him as far as Cha- 
renton, in the neighbourhood of the capital. At the gates of 
Paris, he was saluted by the chancellor and the parliament ; and 
Charles the Sixth, attended by his princes and nobles, welcomed 
his brother with a cordial embrace. The successor of Con- 
stantine was clothed in a robe of white silk and mounted on a 
milk-white steed — a circumstance, in the French ceremonial, 
oj singular importance. The white colour is considered as the 
symbol of sovereignty ; and, in a late visit, the German emperor, 
after an haughty demand and a peevish refusal, had been reduced 
to content himself with a black courser. Manuel was lodged in 
the Louvre ; a succession of feasts and balls, the pleasures of the 
banquet and the chase, were ingeniously varied by the politeness 

M^ijnoireshe Boucicault, p. i. c, 35, 36. 

journey into the west of Europe is slightly, and I believe reluctantly, 
noticed by Chalcondyles ( 1 . ii. p. 44-50 [p. 84 sqc/. ed. Bonn]) and Ducas (c. 14). 

^^^Muratori, Annali d’ Italia, tom. xii. p. 406. John Galeazzo was the first and 
most powerful duke of Milan. His connexion with Bajazet is attested by Frois- 
sard ; anAhe contributed to save and deliver the French captives of Nicopolis. 

I® For the reception of Manuel at Paris, see Spondanus (Anna!. Eccles. tom. i. 
p. 676, 677, A,D, 1400, No. 5), who quotes Juvenal des Ursins [Histoire de Charles 
vi., 1380-1422 (ed. in Buchon’s Choix de Chroniques, vol. iv.)J and the monk of 
St. Denys ; and Villaret (Hist, de France, tom. xii. p. 331-334), who quotes nobody, 
according to the last fashion of the French writers. 
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of the Frenchrto display their magnificence and amuse his grief. 
He was indulged in the liberty of his chapel ; and the doctors 
of the Sorbonne were astpnished, and possibly scandalized^ by 
the language, the rites, and the vestments of his Greek clergy. 
But the slightest glance on the state of the kingdom must 
teach him to despair of any effectual assistance. Theunf ortunate 
Charles, though he enjoyed some lucid intervals, continually 
relapsed into furious or stupid insanity ; the reins of govern- 
ment were alternately seized by his brother and uncle, the dukes 
of Orleans and Burgundy, whose factious competition prepared 
the miseries of civil war. The former was a gay youth, dis- * 
solved in luxury and love ; the latter was the father of John, 
count of Nevers, who had so lately been ransomecf from Turkish 
ciiptivity ; and, if the fearless son was ardent to revenge hii^ de- 
feat, the more prudent Burgundy was content with the cost and 
peril of the first experiment. When Manuel had satiated the 
curiosity, and perhaps fatigued the patience, of the French, he 
resolved on a visit to the adjacent island. In his progress from 
Dover, he was entertained at Canterbury with due reverence by 
the prior and monks of St. Austin ; and, on Blackheath, King 
Henry the Fourth, with the Fmglish court, saluted the Greek 
hero (I copy our old historian), who, during many days, was lodged 
and treated in London as Emperor of the East.^t^ But the state 
of England w as still more adverse to the design of the holy war. 
In the same year, the hereditary sovereign had been deposed 
and murdered ; the reigning prince was a successful usurper, 
whose ambition was punished by jealousy and remorse ; nor 
could Henry of l^ancaster withdraw his person or forces fr^m 
the defence of a throne incessantly shaken by conspiracy and 
rel)ellion. He pitied, he praised, he feasted, the emperor of 
Constantinople ; but, if the English monarch assumed the cross, 
it was only to appease his people, and perhaps his conscience, by 
the merit or semblance of this pious intention.*^^ Satisfied, how- 
ever, with gifts and honours, Manuel returned to Paris ; and, after 

20 A short note of Manuel in England is extracted by Dr. Hody from a Ms. at 
Lambeth (de Giaecis illustribus, p. 14), C. P. Imperalor, diu variisque et horrendis 
Paganorum insult i bus coarlatus, ut proeisdem resistenliam triu,nphalem perquire- 
ret Anglorum Regein visitare decrevit, &c. Rex (says Walsingham, p. 364) nobili 
apparatu . . . suscepit (ut debuit) lantiim Heroa, duxitque Londonias, et per 
inultos dies exhibuit gloriose, pro expensis hospitii sui solvens, et eum respiciens 
[dignis] tanto fastigio donativis. He repeats the same in his Upodigma Neustriae 

p- 556)- 

31 Shakespeare begins and ends the play of Henry IV. with that prince's vow of 
a crusade, and his belief that he should die in Jerusalem, 
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a residence of two years in the West, shaped his course through 
Genpany and Italy, embarked at Venice, and patiently expected, 
in the Morea, the moment of his ruin 9r deliverance. Yet he had 
escaped the ignominious necessity of offering his religion to 
pub^ or private sale. The Latin church was distracted by the 
gred: schism ; the kings, the nations, the universities, of Europe 
were divided in their obedience between the popes of Rome and 
Avignon ; and the emperor, anxious to conciliate the friendship 
of both parties, abstained from any correspondence with the 
indigent and unpopular rivals. His journey coincided with 
the year of the jubilee; but he passed through Italy without 
desiring pr deserving the plenary indulgence which abolished 
the guilt or penance of the sins of the faithful. The Roman 
popa was offended by this neglect ; accused him of irreverence 
to an image of Christ ; and exhorted the princes of Italy to reject 
and abandon the obstinate schismatic.22 

During the period of the crusades, the Greeks beheld, with orwk know- 
astonishment and terror, the perpetual stream of emigration that dMerii&< 
flowed, and continued to flow, from the unknown climates of 
the West. The visits of their last emperors removed the veil of 
separation, and they disclosed to their eyes the powerful nations 
of Europe, whom they no longer presumed to brand with tlie 
name of barbarians. The observations of Manuel and his 
more inquisitive followers have been preserved by a Byzantine 
historian of the times ; 23 his scattered ideas 1 shall collect and 
abridge ; and it may be amusing enough, perhaps instructive, to 
contemplate the rude pictures of Germany, France, and England, 
whose ancient and modem state are so familiar to our minds. I. of oamimy 
Germany (says the Greek Chalcondyles) is of ample latitude from 
Vienna to the* Ocean; and it stretches (a strange geography!) 
from Prague in Bohemia to the river Tartessus and the Pyreneean 
Mountains.2^ The soil, except in figs and olives, is sufficiently 

22 This fact is preserved in the Historia Politica, a.d. 1391-1478, published by 
Martin Crusius ^Turco-Graeci, p. 1-43). The image of Christ which the Greek 
emperor refused to worship was probably a work of sculpture. 

28 The Greek and Turkish history of Laonicus Chalcondyles ends with the 
winter of 1463, and the abrupt conclusion seems to mark that he laid down his 
pen in the same ye^r. We know that he was an Athenian, and that some con- 
temporaries of the same name contributed to the revival ol the Greek language in 
■ Italy. Bu^in his numerous digressions the niodest historian has never introduced 
himself ; and his editor Leunclavius, as well as Fabricius {Bibliot. Graec. tom. vi. 
p. 474), seems ignorant of his life and character. For his descriptions of Germany, 

France and England, see 1. ii. p. 36, 37 [p. 70 sqg.], 44-50 [p. 85 

** I shall not animadvert on the geographical errors of Chalcondyles. Ih this 
instance, he perhaps followed and mistook Herodotus (1. ii. c. 33), whose text may 
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fruitful; the air is salubrious; the bodies of the natives are 
robust and healthy ; and these cold regions are seldom visited * 
with the calamities of pestilence or earthquakes. After the 
Scythians or Tartars, the Germans are the most numerous of 
nations ; they are brave and patient, and, were they united 
under a single head, their force would be irresistible. the 
gift of the pope, they have acquired the privilege of choosing the 
Roman emperor ; nor is any people more devoutly attached to 
the faith and obedience of the Latin patriarch. The greatest 
part of the country is divided among the princes and prelates ; 
but Strasburg, Cologne, Hamburg, and more than two hundred t 
free cities are governed by sage and equal laws, according to the 
will, and for the advantage, of the whole commuiiity. The use 
of duels, or single combats on foot, prevails among them in peace 
and war ; their industry excels in all the mechanic arts ; and the 
Germans may boast of the invention of gunpowder and cannon, 
which is now diffused over the greatest part of the world. II. 
The kingdom of Fran( e is spread above fifteen or twenty days* 
journey from Germany to Spain, and from the Alps to the British 
Ocean, containing many flourishing cities, and among these Paris, 
the seat of the king, which surpasses the rest in riches and luxury. 
Many princes and lords alternately wait in his palace and acknow- 
ledge him as their sovereign ; the most powerful are the dukes 
of Bretagne and Burgundy, of whom the latter possesses the 
wealthy province of Flanders, whose harbours are frequented by 
the ships and merchants of our own -and the more remote seas. 
The French are an ancient and opulent people ; and their lan- 
guage and manners, though somewhat different, arc not dissimilar 
from those of the Italians. Vain of the Imperial dignity of 
Charlemagne, of their victories over the Saracens, and of the 
exploits of their heroes, Oliver and Rowland, they esteem 
themselves the first of the western nations ; but this foolish 

be explained (Hcrodote de Larcher, torn. ii. p. 219, 220), or whose ignorance may 
be excused. Had these modern Greeks never read Strabo, or s ny of their lesser 
geographers ? 

citizen of now Rome, while new Rome survived, would have ®comed to 
dignify the Cierman PtjJ with the titles of Bao’iAevfi or AvTOKparwp Pwp^atoii^ ; but all 
pride was extinct m the liosom of Chalcondyles ; and he des0^lbes the Byzantine 
prince and his subject, by the proper, though humble names of "EAXitvef, and, 
Bao-iAcvs [Gp. above vol. vi. pp. 328-g.] « 

Most of the old romances were translated in the xivth century into French 
prose, and soon became the favourite amusement of the knights and ladies in the 
court of Charles VI. If a Greek believed in the exploits ot Rowland and Oliver, 
he may surely be excused, since the monks of St. Denys, the national historians, 
have inserted the fables of Archbishop Turpin in their Chronicles of France. 
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arrogance has been recently humbled by the unfortunate events 
of their wars against the English, the inhabitants of the British 
Island. III. Britain, in the ocean and opposite to the shores ofofBagiaad 
Flanders, may be considered either As one or as three islands ; 
but the whole is united by a common interest, by the same 
manners, and by a similar government. The measure of its cir- 
cunference is five thousand stadia ; the land is overspread with 
towns and villages ; though destitute ’of wine, and not abound- 
ing in fruit-trees, it is fertile in wheat and barley, in honey and 
wool ; ^nd much cloth is manufactured by the inhabitants. In 
populousness and power, in riches and luxury, London, the 
' metropolis of the isl^, may claim a pre-eminence over all the 
cities of ’the ,West. It is situate on the Thames, a broad and 
rap^ river, which, at the distance of thirty miles, falls into the 
Gallic Sea ; and the daily flow and ebb of the tide affords a safe 
entrance and departure to the vessels of commerce. The king 
is the head of a powerful and turbulent aristocracy : his principal 
vassals hold their estates by a free and unalterable tenure ; and 
the laws define the limits of his authority and their obedience. 

The kingdom has been often afflicted by foreign conquest and 
domestic sedition ; but the natives are bold and hardy, renowned 
in arms and victorious in war. The form of their shields or 
targets is derived from the Italians, that of their swords from 
the Greeks ; the use of the long bow is the peculiar and 
decisive advantage of the English. Their language bears no 
affinity to the idioms of the continent ; in the habits of domestic 
life, they are not easily distinguished from their neighbours of 
France ; but the most singular circumstance of their manners is 
tlfcir disregard of conjugal honour and of female chastity. In 
their mutual *v48its, as the first act of hospitality, the guest is 
welcomed in the embraces of their wives and daughters ; among 
friends, they are lent and borrowed without shame ; nor are the 
islanders offended at this strange commerce and its inevitable 
consequences. 28 Informed as we are of the customs of old 

Aoi^vvii * • ? W T€ noKtt ivvdfi.€t re 7rpo^x^v<ra riay «i' rfj vijaui Tavrji ira(rutu jrdAewi', 

6x^«p T€ $eaX rff aWxi tvSatfjLOvCtf ovSe/uLiav riai' irpot ea-irtpay XeiwoueyTj [ii. p. 93 ed. Bonn], 

Even sincse the time of Fitrstephen (the xiith century), London appears to have 
maintained this pre-eminence of wealth and magnitude ; and her gradual increase 
has at least kept pJce with the general improvement of Europe. 

. If the double sense of the verb kvw (osculor, and ^n utero gero) Ixi equivocal, 
the contex? and pious horror of Chalcondyles can leave no doubt of his meaning 
and.mistake (p. 49). [There is no ambi^ity. Chalcondyles uses the middle form 
Kveotfot instead of the active #cv«i.K which is used in classical Greek ; but there is no 
second sense. Neither kvw nor kvw is ever used in the sense of (kiss). It is 
only in theaorist («KV(ra : tKifira) that there would be a danger of confusion. — Cp. 
Phrantxes iii. a.] 
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England, and ilsstired of the virtue of our mothers, we may smile 
at the credulity, or resent the injustice, of the Greek, who 
must have confounded a modest salute*-*^ with a criminal 
embrace. But his credulity and injustice may teach an important 
lesson : to distrust the accounts of foreign and remote natjona, 
and to suspend our belief of every tale that deviates from the 
laws of nature and the character of man.®® 
tumnmM After his return, and the victory of Timour, Manuel reigned 
many years in prosperity and peace. As long as the sons of 
Bajazet solicited his friendship and spared his dominions,„he was 
satisfied with the national religion ; and his leisure was employed 
in composing twenty theological dialogues for its ^efence.®^ 
The appearance of the Byzantine ambassadors at the council of 
Constance announces the restoration of the Turkish power, as 
well as of the Latin church ; the conquest of the sultans, 
Mahomet and Amurath, reconciled the emperor to the Vatican ; 
and the siege of Constantinople almost tempted him to acquiesce 
in the double procession of the Holy Ghost When Martin the 
Fifth ascended, without a rival, the chair of St. Peter, a friendly 
intercourse of letters and embassies was revived between the 
Kisn«c»- East and West. Ambition on one side and distress on the other 

{5S?iSl dictated the same decent language of charity and peace. The 

artful Greek exj^ressed a desire of marrying his six sons to Italian 
princesses ; and tlie Roman, not less artful, dispatched the 


Erasmus (Epist. Fausto Andrelino)has a pretty passage on the English fashion 
of kissing strangers on their arrival and departure, from whence, however, he draws 
no scandalous inferences. 

:tt» }Vrhaps we may apply this remark to the community of wives among the old 
Hritons, ns it is supposed by Cnesarand Dion (Dion Cassius. 1 . Ixii. tom. ii. p. 1007 
[c. 6]j, with Reimar’s judicious annotation. The Arreoy of Otaheite, so certain at 
first, IS txxorue le^s visible and scandalous, in proportion as we have studied the 
manners of that gentle and amorous people. 

[Manuel composed in 26 dialogues a defence of orthodox Christianity against 
Islam. The whole work was entitled Ttj? rSiv Xpicmavwv 0 pfti<rKtiat trp6s 

rivoL lUfunjv, and grew out of conversations which Manuel had hjad at Ancyra in 
1390 with a Turkish muterizis. Only the two first dialogues have been published 
(Migne, P.G, 156, p. 126^7^.). Manuel wrote much and most of his published 
works will be found in Mi^e, tom. cit. His letters have lieen edited by Legrand, 
1983, and this volume contains the interesting essay of Maiiyel, “What Timur 
may have said to the conquered Bajazet There is an excellent monograph 
on Manuel and his writings by Berger de Xivrey in the M^moires de Tlnstitut de 
Franec, Ac. des Inscr. xix. 1 sqq, (1853).] 

3 * See Lenfant, Hist, du Concile de Constance, tom, ii. p. 576 ; and for the 
ecclesiastical history of the times, the Annals of Spondanus ; the Biblioth&que of 
Dupin, tom. xii. ; and xxist and xxiid volumes of the History, or rather the Continu- 
ation, of Fleury. 
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daughter of the marquis of Montferrat, with a company of noble 
virgins, to soften, by their charms, the obstinacy of the schis- 
matics*. Yet, under this mask of seal, a discerning eye will per- 
ceive that all was hollow and insincerd in the court and church 
of Constantinople. According to the vicissitudes of danger 
and ^pose, the emperor advanced or retreated ; alternately 
instrwcted and disavowed his ministers ^ and escaped from an 
importunate pressure by urging the duty of inquiry, the obliga- 
tion of collecting the sense of his patriarchs and bishops, and 
the irapo|sibility of convening them at a time when the Turkish 
arms were at the gates of his capital. From a review of the 
public transactions, it ^will appear that the Greeks insisted on 
three successi^ measures, a succour, a council, and a final 
reunion, while the Latins eluded the second, and only promised 
the first as a consequential and voluntary reward of the third. 
But we have an opportunity of unfolding the most secret 
intentions of Manuel, as he explained them in a private conver-m* 
sation without artifice or disguise. In his declining age the 
emperor had associated John Palaeologus, the second of the name 
and the eldest of his sons, on whom he devolved the greatest 
part of the authority and weight of government. One day, 
in the presence only of the historian Phranza,^^ his favourite 
chamberlain, he opened to his colleague and successor the true 
principle of his negotiations with the pope.^^ “ Our last 
resource,” said Manuel, “against the Turks is their fear of our 
union with the Latins, of the warlike nations of the West, who 
may arm for our relief, and for their destruction. As often 
as you are threatened by the miscreants, present this danger 
hef#re their eyes. Propose a council ; consult on the means ; 
but ever delay end avoid the convocation of an assembly, which 
cannot tend either to our spiritual or temporal emolument. The 
Latins are proud ; the Greeks are obstinate : neither party will 

From his early youth, George Phranza, or Phranzes, was employed in the 
service of the stat^and palace ; and Hanckius (de Script. Byzant. p. i. c. 40) has 
t ollected his life from his own writings. He was no more than four and twenty 
years of age at the death of Manuel, who recommended him, in the strongest 
terrns, to his successor : Imprimis vero hunc Phranzen tibi commendo, qui minis- 
travit mihi fideliter etdiligenter ( Phranzes, 1. ii. c. i). Yet the emperor John was 
. cold, and he preferred the service of the despots of Peloponnesus. 

. * ^ See Phi^nzes, 1. ii. c. 13. While so many manuscripts of the Greek original 
are extant in the libraries of Rome, Milan, the Escurial, &c. it is a matter of shame 
and reproach that we should be reduced to the Latin version, or abstract, of James 
Pontanus, ad calcem Theophylact. Simocattae (Ingolstadt, 1604), so deficient in 
accuracy and elegance (Fabric, Bibliot. Graec. tom, vi. p. 615-620). [See Ap- 
pendix 1.“ * 

voii. VII. 7 
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recede or retiract ; and the attempt of a perfect union will ocm* 
firm the schism, alienate the churches, and leave us, idthout 
hope or defence, at the mercy of the barbarians.*' ImjMitient 
of this salutary lesson, the royal youth arose from his s^t and 
departed in silence ; and the wise monarch (continues Pl^nza) 
casting his eyes on me, thus resumed his discourse : ** Si|y son 
deems himself a great and heroic prince ; but alas ! our misl^rable 
age does not afford scope for heroism or greatness. His daring 
spirit might have suited the happier times of our ancestors ; but 
the present state requires not an emperor, but a cautioqs steward 
of the last relics of our fortunes. Well do 1 remember the lofty 
expectations which he built on our allianae with Mustapha ; and 
much do 1 fear that liis rash courage 1<f|ll urgeijthe ruin of our 
house, and that even religion may precipitate our downfall.” 
Yet the inexperience and authority of Manuel preserved the 

HUdMth peace and eluded the council; till, in the seventy-eighth year 
of his age, and in the habit of a monk, he termiiaated his career, 
dividing his precious moveables among his children and the poor, 
his physicians, and his favourite servants. Of his six sons,^^ 
Andronicus the Second was invested with the principality of 
Thessalonica, and died of a leprosy soon after the sale of that 
city to the Venetians and its final conquest by the Turks. Some 
fortunate incidents had restored Peloponnesus, or the Morea, to 
the empire ; and in liis more prosperous days Manuel had forti- 
fied the narrow isthmus of six miles with a stone wall and one 
hundred and fifty-three towers. The wall was overthrown by 
the first blast of the Ottomans ; the fertile peninsula might have 
been sufficient for the four younger brothers, Theodore and Con- 
stantine, Demetrius and Thomas ; but they wasted, in donlestic 
contests, the remains of their strength ; and the least successful 
of the rivals were reduced to a life of dependence in the 
Byzantine palace. 

2 »aiof John The eldest of the sons of Manuel, John Palaeologus the Second, 

ilSiSCSw was acknowledged, after his father’s death, as the sole emperor 
of the Greeks. He immediately proceeded to repudiate his wife 
and to contract a new marriage with the princess of Trebizond ; 
beauty was in his eye the first qualification of an empress ; and 

Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 243-248. ^ 

^ The exact measure of the Hexamilion from sea to sea, was 3800 orgygiae, or 
toiseSf of six Greek feet (Pbranzes, 1. 1 c. 38), which would produce a Greek mile, 
still smaller than that of 660 French toises, which is assigned by d'Anville as still 
in use in Turkey. Five miles are commonly reckoned for the breadth of the 
Isthmus. See the Travels of Spon, Wheeler, and Chandler. 
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the clergy had yielded ho his firm assurance that, unless he 
.mighty be indulged in a divorce, he would retire to a cloister 
and le&ve the throne to his brother Constantine. The first, and 
in trufji the only, victory of Paleecic^us was over a Jew,***" whom, 
after a long and learned dispute, lie converted to the Christian 
faith rand this momentous conquest is carefully recorded in the 
histo^ of the times. But he soon resumed the design of unit- 
ing the East and West ; and. regardless of his father’s advice, 
listened, as it should seem, with sincerity to the proposal of 
meeting Jbhe pope in a general council beyond the Adriatic, 
yhis dangerous project was encouraged by Martin the Fifth, 
and coldly; entertained by his successor Eugenius, till, after a 
tedious negotiation, the emperor received a summons from a 
Latin^assembly of a nei^ character, the independent prelates of 
Basil, who styled themselves the representatives and judges of 
the Catholic church. 

The Roman pontiff had fought and conquered in the cause of Oomipuoii of 
ecclesiastical freedom; but the victorious clergy were soon ex- church 
posed to the tyranny of their deliverer ; and his sacred character 
was invulnerable to those arms which they found so keen and 
effectual against the civil magistrate. Their great charter, the 
right of election, was annihilated by appeals, evaded by trusts 
or commendams, disappointed by reversionary grants, and super- 
seded by previous and arbitrary reservations.®® A public auction 
was instituted in the court of Rome : the cardinals and favourites 
were enriched with the spoils of nations ; and every country 
might complain that the most important and valuable benefices 
were accumulated on the heads of aliens and absentees. During 
theif- residence at Avignon, the ambition of the popes subsided 
in the meaner jl^ssions of avarice and luxury : they rigorously 
imposed on the clergy the tributes of first-fruits and tenths ; 
but they freely tolerated the impunity of vice, disorder, and 

^ The first objection of the Jews is on the death of Christ : if it were voluntary, 

Christ was a suicidg ; which the emperor parries with a mystery. They then dis- 
pute on the conce^ion of the Virgin, the sense of the prophecies, &c. (Phranzes, 1 . 
ii. c. 12, a whole chapter). 

In the treatise delle Materie Beneficiarie of Fra Paolo (in the ivtb volume of the 
last and best edition #f his works), the papal system is deeply studied and freely 
"^described. Should Rome and her religion be annihilated, this golden volume may 
. still survive, ^ philosophical history and a salutary warning. 

3 ® Pope John XXII, (in 1334) left behind him, at Avignon, eighteen millions of 
gold florins, and the value of seven millions more in plate and jewels. Sec the 
Chronicle of John Villani (1. xL c. 20, in Muratori's Collection, tom. xiiL p. 765), 
whose brother received the account from the Papal treasurers. A treasure of six 
or eight millions sterling in the xivth century is enormous, and almost incredible. 
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corruption. These manifold scandals trere aggravated by the 
Sdiiia,jLD. great sehlsiii of the West, which continued above fifty years. . 
»rr*ii» furious conflicts of Rome and Avignon, the vices of the 

rivals were mutually exposed; and their precarious situation 
degraded their authority, relaxed their discipline, and multiplied 
their wants and exactions. To heal the wounds, and rcjitore 
the monarchy, of the chilrch, the synods of Pisa and Constartce 
were sucessively convened ; but these great assemblies, conscious 
of their strength, resolved to vindicate the privileges of the 
Christian aristocracy. From a personal sentence agamst two 
pontiffs, whom they rejected, and a third, their acknowledged^ 
sovereign, whom they deposed, the fathers of Constance 
proceeded to examine the nature and limits «»f the Roman 
supremacy; nor did they separate till they had established ’the 
authority, above the pope, of a general council. It was enacted 
that, for the government and reformation of the church, such 
assemblies should be held at regular intervals ; and that each 
synod, before its dissolution, should appoint the time and place 
of the subsequent meeting. By the influence of the court of 
Rome, the next convocation at Sienna was easily eluded ; but 
the bold and vigorous proceedings of the council of Basil had 
almost been fatal to the reigning pontiff, Eugenius the Fourth. 
A just suspicion of his design prompted the fathers to hasten 
the promulgation of their first decree, that the representatives 
of the church-militant on earth were invested with a divine and 
spiritual juriscbction over all Christians, without excepting the 


*”A learned and liberal Protestant, M, Lenfant, has given a fair history of 
the councils of Pisa, Constance, and Biisil, in six volumes in quarto ; but the last 
part is the most hasty and imperfect, except in the account erf the troubles of Bo- 
hemia. [For the Council of Pisa see Erler, Zur Geschichte des Pisaner Comtils, 
1884. The history of the Council of Constance has been rewritten by L. Tosti, 
Storia del concilio di Coslanza, 1853 (m 2 vols.), a work which has been translated 
into German b W. Arnold (18^). See also F. Stuhr, Die Organisation und 
Geschkttsordnung dcs Pisaner und Cost.anzer Konzils, 1891 ; and the document 
(Ein Tagebuch-fragn\ent tiber das Kostanzer Konzil) edited by Knopfler in the 
Historisches Jahrbuch der Gorresgesellschaft, vol. xi. p. 267 sqg., 1890. Gib^n 
does not mention the big work of Hardt : Magnum cecumenicum Constantiense 
concilium (6 vols.) 1697-1700 (Index, 1742).] 

The original acts or minutes of the council of Basil are preserved in the public 
library, in twelve volumes in folio. Basil was a free city, conveniently situate on 
the Rhine, and guarded by the arms of the neighbouring and confederate Swiss. ' 
In 1459, the university was founded by Pope Pius II. (./Eneas Sylvius), who had ■ 
been secretary to the council. But what is a council, or an university, to the presses 
of Froben and the studies of Erasmus ? [The first 3 vols. (1853-94) of the Vienna 
Monuraenta conciliorum generalium are devoted to the council of &sil. For the 
union question see Mugnier, L*Exp^ition du concile de BAle k Constantinople pour 
Vunion de I’^glise grecque k I’^glise latine (i437»8), 1892.] 
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pope ; and that a general council could not be dissolved, pro- 
rogued, or transferred, unless by their free deliberation and 
consent. On the notice that Eugenius had fulminated a bull 
for that purpose, they ventured to* summon, to admonish, to 
threaten, to censure, the contumacious successor of St Peter. Theiroroori- 
Afl&r many delays, to allow time for repentance, they finally 
declared that, unless he submitted within the term of sixty 
days, he was suspended from the exOrcise of all temporal and 
ecclesiastical authority. And to mark their jurisdiction over 
the pynce as well as the priest, they assumed the government 
of Avignon, annulled the alienation of the sacred patrimony, 
and protected Ronnip from the imposition of new taxes. Their 
boldness wa% justified, not only by the general opinion of the 
clejgy, but by the support and power of the first monarchs of 
Christendom : the emperor Sigismond declared himself the 
servant and protector of the synod ; Germany and France 
adhered to their cause ; the duke of Milan was the enemy of 
Eugenius ; and he was driven from the Vatican by an insurrec- 
tion of the Roman people. Rejected at the same time by his 
temporal and spiritual subjects, submission was his only choice ; 
by a most humiliating bull, the pope repealed his own acts and 
ratified those of the council ; incorporated his legates and car- 
dinals with that venerable body ; and seemed to resign himself 
to the decrees of the supreme legislature. Their fame pervaded 
the countries of the East ; and it was in their presence that 
Sigismond received the ambassadors of the Turkish sultan,^*-* 
who laid at his feet twelve large vases, filled with robes of silk N«Mtuuoiui 
and pieces of gold. The fathers of Basil aspired to the glory SrMiJi a.d. 
of reducing the Greeks, as well as the Bohemians, within the ^ 
pale of the charch ; and their deputies invited the emperor and 
patriarchs of Constantinople to unite with an assembly which 
possessed the confidence of the Western nations. Paleeologus 
was not averse to the proposal ; and his ambassadors were 
introduced with due honours into the Catholic senate. But the 
choice of th# place appeared to be an insuperable obstacle, since 
he refused to pass the Alps or the sea of Sicily, and positively 
required that the synod should be adjourned to some convenient 
city in Italy, ox at least on the Danube. The other articles of 
this treaty were more readily stipulated : it was agreed to 
defray fhe travelling expenses of the emperor, with a train of 

*®Thi3 Turkish embassy, attested only by Crantzius, is related with some doubt 
by the annalist Spondanus, A.D. 1433, ** P* 
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seven hundred'^persons/^ to remit an immediate sum of eight 
thousand ducats ^ for the accommodation of the Greek clergy ; 
and in his absence to grant a supply of ten thousand duCats, 
with three hundred archers; and some galleys for the protection 
of Constantinople. The city of Avignon advanced the funds for 
the preliminary expenses ; and the embarkation was prep^'p^ 
at Marseilles with some difficulty and delay, 
jobii raUMiiK In his distress, the friendship of Palaeologus was disputed by 
the ecclesiastical powers of the West ; but the dexterous activity 
of a monarch prevailed over the slow debates and inflexible 
temper of a republic. The decrees of Basil continually fended 
to circumscribe the despotism of the pope and to erect a supreme 
and perpetual tribunal in the church. Eugenius w^ impatient 
of the yoke ; and the union of the Greeks might afford ,a 
decent pretence for translating a rebellious synod from the 
Rhine to the Po. The independence of the fathers was lost 
if they passed the Alps ; Savoy or Avignon, to which they 
acceded with reluctance, were described at Constantinople as 
situate far beyond the Pillars of Hercules ; the emperor and 
his clergy were apprehensive of the dangers of a long naviga- 
tion ; they were oifended by an haughty declaration that, after 
suppressing the vew heresy of the Bohemians, the council would 
soon eradicate the old heresy of the (jreeks.'^'* On the side of 
Eugenius, all was smooth and yielding and respectful ; and he 
invited the Byzantine monarch to heal, by his presence, the 
schism of the Latin, as well as of the Eastern, church. Ferrara, 


^•^Syropulus, p. 19, In this list, the Greeks appear to have exceeded the r^l 
numbers of the clergy and laity which afterwards attended the emperor and patri- 
arch, but which are not clearly specified by the great ecclesiuirch. The 75,000 
florins which they asked in this negotiation of the pope (p. 9) were more than they 
could hope or want. 

^ I use indifferently the words ducat and florin, which derive their names, the 
former from the dukes of Milan, the latter from the republic of Florence. These 
gold pieces, the first that were coined in Italy, peihaps in the Latin world, may be 
compared, in weight and value, to one third of the English guinea. 

At the end of the Latin version of Phranzes, we read a long^reek epistle or 
declamation of George of Trebizond, who advises the emperor to prefer Eugenius 
and Italy. He treats with contempt the schismatic assembly of Basil, the barbari- 
ans of Gaul and Germany, who had conspired to transport the chair of St. Peter 
beyond the Alps : ot a^Xioi (says he) ti)!' ^erd <rov tuv 'UpoxXeiMl' 

ernjAwv ic«t Wpa ro 5 iip«v «fdfouori. Was Constantinople unprovided with a map? 
[The writings of the humanist George of Trebizond, on the union question, will be 
found in Migne, P. G. vol. 161, 829 

^ Syropulus (p. 26-31) attests his own indignation, and that of his countrymen ; 
and the Basil deputies, who excused the rash declaration, could neither deny nor 
an act of the council. 
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near the coast of the Adriatic, was proposed for their amicable 
interview ; and with some indulgence of forgery and theft a 
surreptitious decree was procured, yrhicli transferred the synod, 
with its own consent, to that Italian city. Nine galleys were 
equipped for this service at Venice and in the isle of Candia ; 
tl^r diligence anticipated the slower vessels of Basil. The 
Roman admiral was commissioned to* burn, sink, and destroy 
and these priestly squadrons might have encountered each other 
in the same seas where Athens and Sparta had formerly 
contended for the pre-eminence of glory. Assaulted by the 
importunity of the factions, who were ready to fight for the 
possessipn of his person, Palaeologus hesitated before he left 
his palace aftd country on a perilous experiment. His father's 
ad*rice still dwelt on his memory ; and reason must suggest that, 
since the Latins were divided among themselves, they could 
never unite in a foreign cause. Sigismond dissuaded the unsea- 
sonable adventure ; his advice was impartial, since he adhered 
to the council ; and it was enforced by the strange belief that 
the German Caesar would nominate a Greek his heir and suc- 
cessor in the empire of the West.^^ Even the Turkish sultan 
was a counsellor whom it might be unsafe to trust, but whom 
it was dangerous to offend. Amurath was unskilled in the 
disputes, but he was apprehensive of the union, of the Christians. 
From his own treasures, he offered to relieve the wants of the 
Byzantine court ; yet he declared, with seeming magnanimity, 
that Constantinople should be secure and inviolate in the 
absence of her sovereign.^*-^ The resolution of Palaiologus was 
decided by the most splendid gifts and the most specious 
promises. He wished to escape, for a while, from a scene of 
danger and distress ; and, after dismissing, with an ambiguous 
answer, the messengers of the council, he declared his intention 
of embarking in the Roman galleys. The age of the patriarch 

Condolmieri, the Pope's nephew and admiral, expressly declared, on opicrfxoy 

irapdi. rov JJ^na lya TroXepLrjarj) otrov ay vvp-q ra Karepya ttj? SvkoSov, <cai Svyrf&jj 

KaraSvcrrjxai a(f>ayi<rjfi. The naval Orders of the synod were less peremptory, and, 
till the hostile squadrons appeared, both parties tried to conceal their quarrel from 
the Greeks, 

*8Syropulus rruintions the hopes of Palaeologus (p. 36), and the last advice ot 
Sigismond (p. 57). At Corfu, the Greek emperor w'as informed of his friend’s 
death : bj|d he known it sooner, he would have returned home (p. 79). 

Phranzes himself, though from different motives, was of the advice ()f Amu- 
rath (L ii. c. 13). Utinam ne synodus ista unquam fuisset, si tantas offensiones et 
detrimenta paritura erat. This Turkish embassy is likewise mentioned by Syro- 
pulus (p. 58) ; and Amurath kept his word. He might threaten (p. 125, 219), but 
he never attacked, the city. 
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Joseph was more susceptible of fear than of hope ; he trembled 
at the perils of the sea, and expressed his apprehension 
that his feeble voice, with tliirty, perhaps, of his orthodox 
brethren, would be oppressed in a foreign land by the 
power and numbers of a Latin synod. He yielded to the royal 
mandate, to the flattering assurance that he would be heard as 
the oracle of nations, and Vo the secret wish of learning from liis 
brother of the West to deliver the church from the yoke of 
kings. The five cross -bearers^ or dignitaries of St. Sophia, were 
bound to attend his person; and one of these, the, great 
ecclesiarch or preacher, Sylvester Syropulus,^^ has composed a 
free and curious history of the false union.^^ • Of the clejrgy that 
reluctantly obeyed the summons of the emperor Siwd the patri- 
arch, submission was the first duty, and patience the most useful 
virtue. In a chosen list of twenty bishops, we discover the 
metropolitan titles of Heraclea and Cyzicus, Nice and Nico- 
media, Ephesus and Trebizond, and the personal merit of Mark 
and Bessarion, who, in the confidence of their learning and 
eloquence, were promoted to the episcopal rank. Some monks 
and philosophers were named to display the science and sanctity 
of the Greek church ; and the service of the choir was performed 
by a select band of singers and musicians. The patriarchs of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem appeared by their genuine 
or fictitious deputies, the primate of Russia represented a 
national church, and the Greeks might contend with the Latins 


®0'rhe reader will smile at the simplicity with which he imparted these hopes to 
his favourites! rotavniv trAr}poff>optav kuI Sidrov Ilaira iOdppei «>€V^epte»trat 

iKKXvfcriav airi> Trj? atroTeCetorrjs ai/rov fiovXeta? vrapu tov / 3aflriX«b> (p. 92). Yet it WOt^d 
have been diflicuh for him to have practised the lessons of Gregory VII. 

The Christian name of Sylvester is borrowed from the Latin Calendar. In 
modern Greek, irou^os, as a diminutive, is added to the end of words ; nor can any 
reasoning of Creyghton, the editor, excuse his changing into 5 §T/r£>pulus (Sguros, 
fuscus) the Syropulus of his own manuscript, whose name is subscribed with his 
own hand in the acts of the council of l''lorence. Why might not the author be of 
Syrian extraction ? [The name Syropulos occurs repeatedly in the Collection of 
Letters (dating from the 14th century) in the Florentine Codex S. ^arco 356. See 
Krumbacher, Gesch. der byzantinischen Litteralur, p. 485.] 

From the conclusion of the history, I should fix the date to the year 14441 
four years after the synod, when the great ecclesiarch had abdicated his office 
(sectio xii. p. 330350). His passions were cooled by lime an^ retirement ; and, 
although S^opulus is often partial, he is never intemperate. 

M pVra kisioria unionis non verae inter Graecos et Latinos {^Hagae Covf^tis^ 1660, 
in folio) was first published with a loose and florid version, by Robert Creyghton, 
chaplain to Charles II. in his exile. The zeal of the editor has prefixed a polemic 
title, for the beginning of the original is wanting. Syropulus may be ranked with 
the best of the Byzantine writers for the merit of his narration, and even of his 
style ; but he is excluded from the orthodox collections of the councils. 
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in the extent of their spiritual empire. The precious vases of St. 

Sophia were exposed to the winds and waves, that the patriarch 
might officiate with becoming splendour; whatever gold the 
emperor could procure was expended in the massy ornaments 
of his bed and chariot ; and, while they affected to maintain 
the prosperity of their ancient fortune, they quarrelled for the 
division of fifteen thousand ducats, the first alms of the Roman 
pontiff. After the necessary preparations, John Palaeologus, 
with a numerous train, accompanied by his brother Demetrius, 
and the most respectable persons of the church and state, 
embarked in eight vessels with sails and oars, which steered 
through* the Turkislf straits of Gallipoli to the Archipelago, the 
Morea, and ifhe Adriatic Gulf.^^ 

* After a tedious and troublesome navigation of seventy-seven Eli trlamplift] 
days, this religious squadron cast anchor before Venice; andv^Soe^A^ 
their reception proclaimed the joy and magnificence of that^**’* 
powerful republic. In the command of the world, the modest 
Augustus had never claimed such honours from his subjects as 
were paid to his feeble successor by an independent state. 

Seated on the poop, on a lofty throne, he received the visit, 
or, in the Greek style, the adoration, of the Doge and senators.^*^ 

They sailed in the Bucentaur, which was accompanied by twelve 
stately galleys ; the sea was overspread with innumerable 
gondolas of pomp and pleasure ; the air resounded with music 
and acclamations ; the mariners, and even the vessels, were 
dressed in silk and gold ; and in all the emblems and pageants 
the Roman eagles were blended with the lions of St. Mark. 

TJ;ie triumphal procession, ascending the great canal, passed 
under the brij^lge of the Rialto; and the eastern strangers 
gazed with admiration on the palaces, the churches, and the 
populousness of a city that seems to float on the bosom of the 

'^Syropulus (p. 63) simply expresses his intention: 'iv ovtu* rrofinaoiv iv 
(itya^ fiacriKevt irap* tKeivtav ; and the Latin of Creyghton may afford a 

specimen of hisP florid paraphrase, Ut pompA circumductus noster Imperator 
Italiae populis aliquis deauratus Jupiter crederetur, aut Creesus ex ojmlentA 
Lydii. [In the Greek citation irofiir^v is unintelligible, but so it stands in 
Creyghton’s text. Evidently Syropulus virrote 

Although I calffinot stop to quote Syropulus for every fact, I will observe that 
the navigation of the Greel^ from Constantinople to Venice and Ferrara is con- 
tained in iShe ivth section (p. 67-100), and that the historian has the uncommon 
talent of placing each scene before the reader’s eye. 

At the time of the synod, Phranzes was in Peloponnesus ; but he received 
from the despot Demetrius a faithful account of the honourable reception of the 
emperor and patriarch, both at Venice and Ferrara (Dux , . . sedentem Impera- 
torem adorat)^ which arc more slightly mentioned by the Latins ( 1 . ii. c. 14-16). 
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waves. They sighed to behold the spoils and trophies with 
which it had been decorated after the sack of Constantinople. 
After an hospitable entertainment of fifteen days, Palaeologus 
pursued his journey by land and water, from Venice to Ferrara ; 
and on this occasion the pride of the Vatican was tempered by 
policy to indulge the ancient dignity of the emperor of the 
East. He made his entry on a black horse ; but a milk-white 
steed, whose trappings were embroidered with golden eagles, 
was led before him ; and the canopy was borne over his head by 
the princes of Este, the sons or kinsmen of Nicholas, nfarquis 
of the city, and a sovereign more powerful than himself.^® 
Palaeologus did not alight till he reached' the bottom* of the 
staircase; the pope advanced to the door of the** apartment ; 
refused his proffered genuflexion ; and, after a paternal embrsfee, 
conducted the emperor to a seat on his left hand. Nor would 
the patriarch descend from his galley, till a ceremony, almost 
equal, had been stipulated between the bishops of Rome and 
Constantinople. The latter was saluted by his brother with a 
kiss of union and charity ; nor would any of the Greek ecclesi- 
astics submit to kiss the feet of the Western primate. On the 
opening of the synod, the place of honour in the centre was 
claimed by the temporal aixl ecclesiastical chiefs ; and it was 
only by alleging that his predecessors had not assisted in person 
at Nice or Chalcedon that Eugenius could evade the ancient 
precedents of Constantine and Marcian. After much debate, 
it was agreed that the right and left sides of the church should 
be occupied by the two nations ; that the solitary chair of St. 
Peter should be raised the first of the Latin line ; and that t^c 
throne of the Greek emperor, at the head of his , clergy, should 
be equal and opposite to the second place, the vacant seat of 
the emperor of the West."'^ 

The astonishment of a Greek prince and a French ambassador (M^moires de 
Philippe dc Comines, 1. vii. c. i8) at the sight of Venice abundant^v proves that in 
the xvth century it was the first and most splendid of the Christian cities. For the 
spoils of Constantinople at Venice, seeSyropulus (p. 87). 

Nicholas III. of Este reigned forty-eight years (a.d. 1393-1441), and was 
lord of Ferrara, Modena, Reggio, Parma, Rovigo, and CommaP„hio. See his life 
in Muratori (Antichitii Estense, tom. ii, p. 159-201). 

®®The I-Atin vulgar was provoked to laughter at the strange dre:^es of the 
Greeks, and especially the length of their garments, their sleeves, and their beards ; 
nor was the emp)eror distinguished, except by the purple colour, and his diadem or 
tiara with a jewel on the top (Hody de Grsecis Illustribus, p. 31). Yet another 
spectator confesses that the Greek fashion was piu grave e piu degna than the 
Italian ( Vespasiano, in Vit. Eugen, IV. in Muratori, tom, xxv. p. 261 ), 
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But, as soon as festivity and form had given place to a moreoondiofiht 
serious treaty, the Greeks were dissatisfied with their journey, SSSSif* 
with themselves, and with the pope. The artful pencil of his 
emissaries had painted him in a prosperous state ; at the head ^ 
of the princes and prelates of Europe, obedient, at his voice, 
td believe and to arm. The thin appearance of the universal 
synod of Ferrara betrayed his weakness ; and the Latins opened 
the first session with only five archbishops, eighteen bishops, 
and ten abbots, the greatest part of whom were the subjects 
or countrymen of the Italian pontiff. Except the duke of 
Burgundy, none ol^ the potentates of the West condescended 
to appear i;^ person or by their ambassadors ; nor was it possi- 
ble to suppress the judicial acts of Basil against the dignity 
and person of Eu genius, which were finally concluded by a 
new election. Under these circumstances, a truce or delay 
was asked and granted, till Palaeologus could expect from the 
consent of the Latins some temporal reward for an unpopular 
union ; and, after the first session, the public proceedings were 
adjourned above six months. The emperor, with a chosen band 
of his favourites and Janizaries, fixed his summer residence at a 
pleasant spacious monastery, six miles from Ferrara ; forgot, in 
the pleasures of the chase, the distress of the church and state ; 
and persisted in destroying the game, without listening to the 
just complaints of the marquis or the husbandman.^^^ In the 
meanwhile, his unfortunate Greeks were exposed to all the 
miseries of exile and poverty ; for the support of each stranger, 
a monthly allowance was assigned of three or four gold florins ; 
and, although the entire sum did not amount to seven hundred 
florins, a long* arrear was repeatedly incurred by the indigence 
or policy of the Roman court.*’'^ They sighed for a speedy 
deliverance, but their escape was prevented by a triple chain : 
a passport from their superiors was required at the gates of 


®®For the eipperor’s hunting, see Syropulus (p. 143, 144, 191). The pope had 
sent hina eleven miserable haw ks ; but he bought a strong and swift horse that 
came from Russia. The name of Janizaries may surprise ; but the name, rather 
than the institution, had passed from the Ottoman to the Byzantine court, and is 
often used in the^ast age of the empire. 

®^The Greeks obtained, with much difficulty, that, instead of provisions, money 
should b* distributed, four florins Jer month to the persons of honourable rank, 
arjd three florins to their servants, with an addition of thirty more to the emperor, 
twenty-five to the patriarch, and twenty to the prince or despot Demetrius. The 
payment of the first month amounted to 691 florins, a sum which will not allow us 
to reckon above 200 Greeks of every condition (Syropulus, p. 104, 105). On the 
20th October 1438, there was an arrear of four months; in April 1430, of three; 
and of five and a half in July, at the time of the union (p. 172, 225, 271). 
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Ferrara ; the goVemment of Venice had engaged arrest and 
send back the fugitives; and inevitable punishment awaited 
them at Constantinople : excommunication^ fines, and a sehl^iiee 
which did not respect the sacerdotal dignity, that they should 
be stripped naked and publicly whipped. It was only by the 
alternative of hunger or .dispute that the Ghreeks could Jbe 
persuaded to open the first conference ; and they yielded with 
extreme reluctance to attend, from Ferrara to Florence, the 
rear of a flying synod. This new translation was urged by inevit- 
able necessity : the city was visited by th^^ plague ; the fidelity 
of the marquis might be suspected ; the mercenary troops of 
the duke of Milan were at the gates ; and, as they occupied 
Romagna, it was not without difficulty and danger that the 
pope, the emperor, and the bishops explored their way throi^h 
the unfrequented paths of the Apennine.®^ 

Yet all these obstacles were surmounted by rime and policy. 
The violence of the fathers of Basil rather promoted th^n 
injured the cause of Eugenius : the nations of Europe abhorred 
the schism, and disowned the election, of Felix the Fifth, who 
was successively a duke of Savoy, an hermit, and a pope ; and 
the great princes were gradually reclaimed by his competitor 
to a favourable neutrality and a firm attachment. The legates, 
with some respectable members, deserted to the Roman army, 
which insensibly rose in numbers and reputation ; the council of 
Basil was reduced to thirty-nine bishops and three hundred of 
the inferior clergy ^ ; while the Latins of Florence could pro- 
duce the subscriptions of the pope himself, eight cardinals, two 
patriarchs, eight archbishops, fifty-two bishops, and forty-fi's^ 
abbots, or chiefs of religious orders. After the J^bour of nine 
months, and the debates of twentj^^-five sessions, they attained 
the advantage and glory of the reunion of the Greeks, Four 
principal questions had been agitated between the two churches : 


®®Syropulus (p. 141, 142, 204, 221) deplores the imprisonmenl* of the Greeks, 
and the tyranny of the emperor and patriarch. 

® 8 The wars of Ital^ are most clearly represented in the xiiith volume of the 
Annals of Muraiori. The schismatic Greek, Syropulus (p. 14s). appears to have 
exaggerated the fear and disorder of the pope in his retre^ from Ferrara to 
Florence, which is proved by the acts to have been somewhat more decent and 
deliberate. • 

Syropulus is pleased to reckon seven hundred prelates in the council of Basil. 
The error is manifest, and perhaps voluntary. That extravagant number could 
not be supplied hy all the ecclesiastics, of every degree, who were present at the 
council, nor by all the absent bishops of the West, who, expressly or tacitly, mi^t 
adhere to its decrees. 
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1, Tile use <ii«^anleavened bread in the communion of Christ’s 
bedy jj 2. The nature of pulsatory ; 3. The supremacy of the 
pope ^ and 4, Tlie single or double procession of the Holy 
Gboi|h The cause ef either nation' was managed by ten theo- 
lop^l dtiampions : the Latins were supported by the inexhaust- 
eloquence of Cardinal Julian; and Mark of Ephesus and 
Bessarion of Nice were the bold and able leaders of the Greek 
forces. We may bestow some praise on the progress of human 
reason by observing that the first of these questions was now 
treated as an immaterial rite, which might innocently vary with 
the fashion of the age and country. With regard to the second, 
both palsies were agrera in the belief of an intermediate state 
of purgation* for the venal sins of the faithful ; and, whether 
thd^ souls were purified by elemental fire was a doubtful point, 
which in a few years might be conveniently settled on the spot 
by the disputants. The claims of supremacy appeared of a 
more weighty and substantial kind ; yet, by the Orientals, the 
Roman bishop had ever been respected as the first of the five 
patriarchs ; nor did they scruple to admit that his jurisdiction 
should be exercised agreeable to the holy canons : a vague 
allowance which might be defined or eluded by occasional con- 
venience. The procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father 
alone, or from the Father and the Son, was an article of faith 
which had sunk much deeper into, the minds of men ; and in 
the sessions of Ferrara and Florence the Latin addition of 
filtoque was subdivided into two questions, whether it were 
legal, and whether it were orthodox. Perhaps it may not be 
necessary to boast on this subject of my own impartial indif- 
fdl*ence ; but I must think that the Greeks were strongly sup- 
ported by th<^ |)rohibition of the council of Chalcedon against 
adding any article whatsoever to the creed of Nice or rather of 
Constantinople.®^ In earthly affairs, it Is not easy to conceive 
how an assembly of legislators can bind their successors invested 
with powers equal to their own. But the dictates of inspiration 
must be tru<« and unchangeable ; nor should a private bishop, 
or a pi'ovincial synod, have presumed to innovate against the 
judgment of the Catholic church. On the substance of the 
doctrine, the cA>ntroversy was equal and endless : reason is con- 
founded by the procession of a deity ; the gospel, which lay on 


*The Greeks, who disliked the union, were unwilling to sally Irom this strong 
fortress (p. 178, 193, 195, 202, of Syropulus). The shame of the Latins was 
aggravated by their producing an old Ms. of the second council of Nice, with 
/ifiogue in the Nicene creed. A palpable forgery ! (p. 173). 
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the altar^ wasHilent ; the various texts of the fathers might be 
corrupted by fmud or entangled by sophistry ; and the Greeks 
were ignorant of the characters and writings of the Latin saints*^ 
Of this, at least, we may be sure, that neither side could be con- 
vinced by the arguments of their opponents. Prejudice may be 
enlightened by reason, and a superficial glance may be rectified 
by a clear and more perfect view of an object adapted to our 
faculties. But the bishops and monks had been taught h*om 
their infancy to repeat a form of mysterious words ; their 
national and personal honour depended on the repetition of 
the same sounds ; and their narrow mipds were hardened and 
inflamed by the acrimony of a public dispute. « 

While they were lost in a cloud of dust and* darkness, the 
emperor w'ere desirous of a seeming union, wiiich 
could alone accomplish the purposes of their interview; and 
the obstinacy of public dispute was softened by the arts of 
private and personal negotiation. The patriarch Joseph had 
sunk under the weight of age and infirmities ; his dying voice 
breathed the counsels of charity and concord, and his vacant 
benefice might tempt the hopes of the ambitious clergy. The 
ready and active obedience of the archbishops of Russia and 
Nice, of Isidore and Bessarion, was prompted and recomj^nsed 
by their speedy promotion to the dignity of cardinals. Bessarion, 
in the first debates, had stood forth the most strenuous and elo- 
quent champion of the Greek church ; and, if the apostate, the 
bastard, was reprobated by his country,®" he appears in ecclesi- 
' astical story a rare example of a patriot who was recommended 
to court favour by loud opposition and well-timed complianpe. 
With the aid of his two spiritual coadjutors, the ^mperor applied 
his arguments to the general situation and personal characters 
of the bishops, and each was successively moved by authority 
and example. Their revenues were in the hands of the Turks, 

’Os iyw |said an eminent Greek) orav tU vahv ela^A.9u> AanVcov ov vpoaKvvSi Ttva 
r£ty iywv, inti ovSi riyd (Syropulns, p. 109). See thd 'perplexity of the 

Greeks (p. 217, 218, 252, 253, 273). 

^ See the polite altercation of Mark and Bessarion in Syropulus (p. 257), who 
never dissembles the vices of his own party, and fairly praises the virtues of the 
Latins. [The works of Bessarion are collected in Migne’s Gi^eek Patrology, vol. 
clxi., where Bandini's monograph on his life and \mtings {1777) is reprinted. 
There are two recent monographs : Le Cardinal Bessarion, by H. Vast U878), and 
a Russian monograph by A. Sadov (1883). The >\Titings of his opponent Markos 
Eugenikos, metrc^litan of Ephesus, will be found in Migne, P. G., vols. clx. and 
clxi. There is a Greek work on these two men by N. Kalogeras (mA^icov 6 
sal Bi)(r<rapM»F o i 893 )- J- Drkseke, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, iv., p, 

*45 
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their persons 4n those of the Latins ; an episcopal treasure, 
three robes and forty ducats, were soon exhausted ; the hopes 
of their return still depended on the ships of Venice and the 
alms of Rome ; and such was their indigence that their arrears, 
the payment of a debt, would be accepted as a favour and 
might operate as a bribe.®® The danger and relief of Constan- 
tinople might excuse some prudent ’and pious dissimulation; 
and it was insinuated that the obstinate heretics who should 
resist the consent of the East and West would be abandoned 
in a hostile land to the revenge or justice of the Roman pon- 
tiffj® In the first private assembly of the Greeks, the formulary 
of union, was approved by twenty- four, and rejected by twelve, 
members ; but the five cross-hearers of St. Sophia, who aspired 
to* lepresent the patriarch, were disqualified by ancient disci- 
pline ; and their right of voting was transferred to an obsequious 
train of monks, grammarians, and profane laymen. The will 
of the monarch produced a false and servile unanimity, and no 
more than two patriots had courage to speak their own senti- 
ments, and those of their country. Demetrius, the emperor’s 
brother, retired to Venice, that he might not be witness of the 
union ; and Mark of Ephesus, mistaking perhaps his pride for 
his cdhscience, disclaimed all communion with the Latin here- 
tics, and avowed himself the champion and confessor of the 
orthodox creed. In the treaty between the two nations 
several forms of consent were proposed, such as might satisfy 
the Latins without dishonouring the Greeks ; and they weighed 
the scruples of words and syllables, till the theological balance 
trembled with a slight preponderance in favour of the Vatican. 
It*was agreed (I must intreat the attention of the reader), that 
the Holy Ghosl proceeds from the Father and the Son, as from 


For the poverty of the Greek bishops, see a remarkable passage of Ducas 
(c. 31). One had possessed, for his whole property, three old gowns, By 

teaching one-and-twenty years in his monastery, Bessarion hims^f had collected 
forty gold florins ; but of these, the archbishop had expended twenty-eight in his 
voyage from Pelbponnesus, and the remainder at Constantinople (Syropulus, p. 
127). 

Syropulus denies that the Greeks received any money before they had sub- 
scribed the act of union (p. 283) ; yet he relates some suspicious circumstances ; 
and their bribery aild corruption are positively affirmed by the historian Ducas. 

'^^The Greeks most piteously express their own fears of exile and perpetual 
slavery (Syfopuk p. 196) ; and they were strongly moved by the emperor^s threats 
{p. 260). 

I had forgot another popular and orthodox protester : a favourite hound, 
who usually lay quiet on the foot-cloth of the emperor’s throne ; but who barked 
most furiously while the act of union was reading, without being silenced by the 
soothing or the lashes of the royal attendants (Syropul. p, 265, 266). 
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one principle one substance ; that he proceeds hy tbe Son, 
being of tfie same nature and substance ; and that he proceeds 
from the Father and the ^n, by one spiration and production. 
It is less difficult to understand the articles of the preliminary 
treaty : that the pope should defray all the expenses of the 
Greeks in their return home ; that he should annually maiiitain 
two galleys and three hundred soldiers for the defence of Con- 
stantinople ; that all the ships which transported pilgrims to 
Jerusalem should be obliged to touch at that port ; that, as often 
as they were required, the pope should furnish ten galfeys for 
a year, or twenty-six months ; and that he should powerfully 
solicit the princes of Europe, if the emperor had occasion for 
land-forces. * 

The same year, and almost the same day, were marked byethe 
Eafentw ^ deposition of Eugenius at Basil, and, at Florence, by his reunion 
i38!a.S of the Greeks and Latins. In the former synod (which he styled 
' indeed an assembly of daemons), the pope was branded with the 
guilt of simony, perjury, tyranny, heresy, and schism; and de- 
clared to be incorrigible in his vices, unworthy of any title, and 
incapable of holding any ecclesiastical office. In the latter, he 
a««aionof was revered as the true and holy vicar of Christ, who, after a 
separation of six hundred years, had reconciled the Catholics of 
West, in one fold and under one shepherd. The 
act of union was subscribed by the pope, the emperor, and the 
principal members of both churches ; even by those who, like 
Syropulus,^® had been deprived of the right of voting. Two 
copies might have sufficed for the East and West ; but Eugenius 
was not satisfied, unless four authentic and similar transcrijjts 
were signed and attested as the monuments of his victory 

^From the original Lives of the Popes, in Muratori’s Collection (tom. iii. p. 2, 
lorn. XXV,), the manners of Eugenius IV. appear to have been decent, and even 
exemplary. His situation, exposed to the world and to his enemies, was a restraint, 
and is a pledge. 

^Syropulus, rather than subscribe, would have assisted, as the least evil, at the 
ceremony of the union. He was compelled to do both ; and the c^eat ecclesiarch 
poorly excuses his submission to the emperor (p. 290-292). 

None of these original acts of union can at present be produced. Of the ten 
Mss. that are prescrv^ (five at Rome, and the remainder at Florence, Bologna, 
Venice, Paris, and London), nine have been examined by an acfurate critic (M. de 
Brequigny), who condemns them for the variety and imperfections of the Greek 
signatures Yet several of these may be esteemed as authentic copies, which were 
subscribed at Florence before {26ih August 1439) the final separation 01 the Pope 
and emperor (M^moires de I’Acad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. xliii. p. 287-3^1). 
[On these copies see Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, vol. vii. part 2, p. 757 sqp The 
true original is the copy which is kept tmder glass in the Laurentian Litjrary at 
Florence. The text of the Union decree — in Greek, in Latin, and a German 
translation— is given in Hefele, f'A, pp. 742*753.] 
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On a memorable day, the sixth of July, the successors of St. 

Peter and Constantine ascended their thrones ; the two nations 
assembled in the cathedral of Florence ; their representatives, 

Cardinal Julian, and Bessarion, Archbishop of Nice, appeared 
in the pulpit, and, after reading, in their respective tongues, 
th^ act of union, they mutually embraced, in the name and 
the presence of their applauding brethren. The pope and his 
ministers then officiated according to the Roman liturgy ; the 
creed was chanted with the addition of fiHoque ; the acqui- 
escence of the Greeks was poorly excused by their ignorance 
of the harmonious, but inarticulate, sounds ; and the more 
scrupulous Latins reffiised any public celebration of the Byzan- 
tine rite. Yet the emperor and his clergy were not totally 
unmindful of national honour. The treaty was ratified by their 
consent : it was tacitly agreed that no innovation should be at- 
tempted in their creed or ceremonies ; they spared, and secretly 
respected, the generous firmness of Mark of Ephesus ; and, on 
the decease of the patriarch, they refused to elect his successor, 
except in the cathedral of St. Sophia. In the distribution of 
public and private rewards, the liberal pontiff exceeded their 
hopes and his promises ; the Greeks, with less pomp and pride, mir wtur* 
returned by the same road of Ferrara and Venice ; and their re- 
ception at Constantinojde was such as will be described in the ^ ' * 

following chapter.'® The success of the first trial encouraged 
Eugenius to repeat the same edifying scenes ; and the deputies 
of the Armenians, the Maronites, the Jacobites of Syria and 
Egypt, the Nestorians, and the Ethiopians, were successively in- 
troduced, to kiss the feet of the Roman pontiff, and to announce 
tlie obedience and the orthodoxy of the East. These Oriental 
embassies, unknown in the countries which they presumed to 
represent, diffused over the West the fame of Eugenius ; and 
a clamour was artfully propagated against the remnant of a 
schism in Switzerland and Savoy, which alone impeded the 
harmony of the Christian world. The vigour of opposition was 
succeeded bj' the lassitude of despair : the council of Basil was 
silently dissolved ; and Felix, renouncing the tiara, again with- 

1 

Si (is aenj/uioi iSoKovv <l)u)vai (Syropul. p. 297). 

tieir return, the Greeks conversed at Bologna with the ambassadors of 
England ; and, after some questions and answers, these impartial strangers laughed 
at the pretended union of Florence (Syropul. p. 307). 

nupitory, or rather so fabulous, are these reunions of the Nestorians, 

Jacobites, &c. that I have turned over, without success, the Bibliotheca Orientalis 
of Assemanus, a faithful slave of the Vatican. 

■ VOL. VII. 8 
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drew to the devout or delicious hermitage of Ripaille.^® A 
' general peace was secured by mutual acts of oblivion and, in- 
demnity ; all ideas of reformation subsided ; the popes continued 
to exercise and abuse their ecclesiastical despotism ; nor has Rome 
been since disturbed by the mischiefs of a contested election."^ 
sut«oftbe The journeys of three emperors were unavailing for tl\jeir 
rniSSlItooii. temporal, or perhaps theit spiritual, salvation; but they were 
JuSSfiJfo productive of a beneficial consequence, the revival of the Greek 
learning in Italy, from whence it was propagated to the last 
nations of the West and North. In their lowest servitude and 
depression, the subjects of the Byzantine throne were still pos- 
sessed of a golden key that could unlock the treasures of antiquity ; 
of a musical and prolific language, that gives a soul tl) the objects 
of sense and a body to the abstractions of philosophy. Since 
the barriers of the monarchy, and even of the capital, had been 
trampled under foot, the various barbarians had doubtless cor- 
rupted the form and substance of the national dialect ; and ample 
glossaries have been composed, to interpret a multitude of words 
of Arabic, Turkish, Sclavonian, Latin, or French origin. But 


^SRipaille is situated near Thonon in Savoy, on the southern side of the lake of 
Geneva. It is now a Carthusian abbey ; and Mr. Addison (Travels into Italy, 
vol. ii. p. 147, 148, of Baskerville’s edition of his works) has celebrated the place 
luid the founder. A^lneas Sylvius, and the fathers of l^asil, applaud the austere 
life of the ducal hermit ; but the French and Italian proverbs most unluckily attqst 
the popular opinoin of his luxury. 

In this account of the councils of Basil, Ferrara, and Florence, I have con- 
sulted the original acts, which fill the xviith and xviiith tomes of the edition of Venice, 
and are closed by the perspicuous, though partial, history of Augustin Patriciijg, 
an Italian of the xvth century. They are digested and abridged by Dupin 
(Bibliothcque Fccl^,s. tom. xii.) and the continuator of Fleury* (vom. xxii.); and 
the respect of the Gallican church for the adverse parties confines their members 
to an awkward moderation. [An English translation of Gorski's (Russian) History 
of the Council of Florence, appeared in 1861 (ed. by Neale). Kalligas wrote an 
important essay on it, which is published in his MeAeVaKai Aoyoi (1882) pp. i-i8i. 
.See also Draseke Zum Kirchenemigungsversuch des Jahres 1439, in Byz. Zeitsch. 
v. p. 573 Fromrnann, Kritische Beitriige zur Geschichte der floirentinischen 
Kircheneimgung, 1862. The full story of the Councils of Constancoi Basil, Ferrara, 
and Florence is contained in voL vii., parts i. and ii., of Hefele’s Concilien- 
geschichtc. ] 

^^In the first attempt, Meursius collected 3600 Graeco- barbarous words, to 
which, in a second edition, he subjoined 1800 more; yet what plenteous gleanings 
did he leave to Fortius, Ducange, Fabrotti, the Bollandists, &c. ! (f'abric. Bibliot, 
Graic. tom. x. p. loi, &c.). .Some Persic words may be found in Xenof^hon, and 
some Latin ones in Plutarch ; and such is the inevitable effect of war and com- 
merce; but the form and substance of the language were not affected by this 
slight alloy. [On foreign words in Greek see ; G. Meyer, Neugfriechische Studien, 
ii. (Slavonic, Albanian, and Roumanian loanwords in modern Greek), iii. and iv, 
(Latin and Romance loanwords), in the Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna .Academy, 
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a purer idiom was spoken in the court and taught in the college ; 
and. the flourishing state of the language is described, and per- 
haps embellished, by a learned Italian,®^ who, by a long residence 
and noble marriage,®^ was naturalised at Constantinople about 
thirty years before the Turkish conquest. The vulgar speech,** 
ssLyB Philelphus,®® ** has been depraved by the people, and infected 
by the multitude of strangers and merchants, who every day flock 
to the city and mingle with the inhabitants. It is from the 
disciples of such a school that the Latin language received the 
versiofts of Aristotle and Plato, so obscure in sense, and in 
spirit so poor. But the Greeks who have escaped the contagion 
are thosfe whom ^follow ; and they alone are worthy of our 
imitation. Jdi familiar discourse, they still speak the tongue of 
Arfctophanes and Euripides, of the historians and philosophers 
of Athens ; and the style of their writings are still more elaborate 
and correct. The persons who, by their birth and offices, are 
attached to the Byzantine court are those who maintain, with 
the least alloy, the ancient standard of elegance and purity ; 
and the native graces of language most conspicuously shine 
among the noble matrons, who are excluded from all inter- 
course with foreigners. With foreigners do I say ? They live 
retired and sequestered from the eyes of their fellow-citizens. 


vol. cxxx., 1894, and vol. cxxxii., 1895. Also F. Miklosich, Die slavischen Ele- 
mente im Neugriechischen, voL Ixiii. , 1870; and Die tiirkischen Elemente in 
den siidosteuropaischen Sprachen, in the Denkschriften of the Vienna Acad., vols. 
xxxiv., XXXV., xxxviii. (1884, 1886, r89o).] 

®^The life of Francis Philelphus, a sophist, proud, restless, and rapacious, has 
bgen diligently composed by Lancelot (M< 5 moires de I’Acad^mie des Inscriptions, 
torn. X. p. 691-751), and Tiraboschi (Istoria della Detteratura Italiana, tom. vii. p. 
282-294), for the* ibost part from his own letters. His elaborate writings, and 
those of his contemporaries, are forgotten ; but their familiar epistles still describe 
the men and the times. [G. Voigt, Die Wiederbelebung des klassischen Alter- 
thums, 3rd ed., 1893; T. Klette, Beitrage zur Geschichte und Litteratur der 
italienischen Gelehrtenrenaissance, 1890 (part iii' contains Greek Letters of 
Philelphus). Legrand, Centdix lettres grcccjues de Fran9ois Filelfe, 1892.] 

® 2 He married, and had perhaps debauched, the daughter of John, and the 
grand-daughter^*of Manuel, Chrysoloras. She was young, beautiful, and wealthy ; 
and her noble family was allied to the Dorals of Genoa and the cmjxirors of 
Constantinople, 

^ Graeci quibus lingua depravata non sit . . . ita loquuntur vulgo hdc etiam 
tempestate ut Arislophanes comicus, aut Euripides tragicus, ut oratores ornnes, ut 
historiograph!, ut philosophi . . , literati autera homines ct doctius ct emendatius 
. . , Naifi viri aulici veterern sermonis dignitatem atque elegantiarn retinebant in 
prknisque ipsoe nobiles mulieres ; quibus cum nullum csset omnino cum viris 
peregrinis commercium, merus ille ac purus Graicorum sermo servabatur intactlis 
(Philelph. EpisU ad ann. 1451, apud Hodium, p. 188, 189). He observes in another 
passage, uxor ilia mea Theodora locutione erat adinodum moderate et suavi et 
maxime AtticA, 
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Seldom are th^ seen in the streets j and, when they leave their 
houses, it is iq the dusk of evening, on visits to the churches, and 
their nearest kindred. On these occasions, they are on horse- 
back, covered with a veil, and encompassed by their parents, 
their husbands, or their servants.*' ^ 

Among the Greeks, a numerous and opulent clergy yiraa 
dedicated to the service of religion ; their monks and bishops 
have ever been distinguished by the gravity and austerity of 
their manners ; nor were they diverted, like the Latin priests, 
by the pursuits and pleasures of a secular and even military life. 
After a large deduction for the time and talents that were lost 
in the devotion, the laziness, and the discoKl of the church and 
cloister, the more inquisitive and ambitious minds would explore 
the sacred and profane erudition of their native language. iThe 
ecclesiastics presided over the education of youth ; the schools 
of philosophy and eloquence were perpetuated till the fall of 
the empire ; and it may be affirmed that more books and more 
knowledge were included within the walls of Constantinople 
than could be dispersed over the extensive countries of tlie 
West.^^' But an important distinction has been already noticed: 

MMi Latini Greeks were stationary or retrograde, while the Latins were 
advancing with a rapid and progressive motion. The nations 
were excited by the spirit of independence and emulation; 
and even the little world of the Italian states contained more 
people and industry than the decreasing circle of the Byzantine 
empire. In Europe, the lower ranks of, society were relieved 
from the yoke of feudal servitude ; and freedom is the first 
step to curiosity and knowledge. The pse, however rude and 
corrupt, of the Latin tongue had been preserved by supersti- 
tion ; the universities, from Bologna to Oxford, 'were peopled 

Philelphus, absurdly enough, derives this Greek or Oriental jealousy from the 
manners of ancient Uome. 

See the state of learning in the xiiith and xivth centuries, in the learned and 
judicious Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 434-440, 490-494). ^ 

At the end of the xvth century, there existed in Europe about fifty universities, 
and of these the foundation of ten or twelve is prior to the year 1300. They were 
crowded in proportion to their scarcity. Bologna complied 10,000 students, 
chiefly of the civil law. In the year 1357, the number at Oxford had decreased 
from 30,000 to 6000 scholars (Henry’s History of Great Britain, vol. iv. p. 478). 
Yet even this decrease is much superior to the present list of the members of the 
university. [These numbers are grossly exaggerated. See Mr. H. ^’Rashdall, 
Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, vol ii., pt. ii., where a short chaj)ter 
(xiil ) is devoted to the subject. He concludes (p. 589) that “ the maximum number 
at Oxford was something between 1500 and 3000. By about 1438 the numbers 
had fallen to under looa" He thinks it improbable that the number at Bolc^^na 
or at Paris ever went beyond about 6000 or 7000.] 
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with thousands of scholars ; and their misguided ardour might 
be directed to more liberal and manly studies. In the resurrec- 
tion of science, Italy was the first that cast away her shroud ; 
and the eloquent Petrarch, by his lessons and his example, may 
justly be applauded as the first harbinger of day. A purer 
style ’ of composition, a more generous and rational strain of 
sentiment, flowed from the study and. imitation of the writers 
of ancient Rome ; and the disciples of Cicero and Virgil 
approached, with reverence and love, the sanctuary of their 
Greciaif masters. In the sack of Constantinople, the French, 

• and even the Venetians, had despised and destroyed the works 
of Lysippais and Horiier; the monuments of art may be anni- 
hilated by a i^ngle blow ; but the immortal mind is renewed 
and tnultiplied by the copies of the pen ; and such copies it was 
the ambition of Petrarch and his friends to possess and under- 
stand. The arms of the Turks undoubtedly pressed the flight 
of the Muses ; yet we may tremble at the thought that Greece 
might have been overwhelmed, with her schools and libraries, 
before Europe had emerged from the deluge of barbarism ; that 
the seeds of science might have been scattered by the winds, 
before the Italian soil was prepared for their cultivation. 

The most learned Italians of the fifteenth century have con-Eevivaiofthe 
fessed and applauded the restoration of Greek literature, after 2^2 iSSy' 
a long oblivion of many hundred years.®" Yet in that country, 
and beyond the Alps, some names are quoted : some profound 
scholars, who, in the darker ages, were honourably distinguished 
by their knowledge of the Greek tongue ; and national vanity 
haj been loud in the praise of such rare examples of erudition. 

Without scrutinising the merit of individuals, truth must observe 
that their science is without a cause and without an effect ; that 
it was easy for them to satisfy themselves and their more igno- 
rant contemporaries ; and that the idiom, which they had so 


®'^Of those wri^rs, who professedly treat of the restoration of the Greek learning 
in Italy, the two principal are Hodius, Dr. Humphrey Hody (de Graecis Illustribus, 
Linguae Graecae Literarumque humaniorum Instauratoribus ; Londini, 1742, in 
large octavo), and Tiraboschi (Istoria della Letteratura Italiana, tom. v. p. 364- 
377, tom. vii. p. ii|-i43). I'he Oxford professor is a laborious scholar, but the 
librarian of Modena enjoys the superiority of a modern and national historian. 
[Cp, above note 81. Legrand, Biographic hell6nique, vol. i., 1885. J. A. Symonds, 
The Renai^nce in Italy, ii. The Revival ot Learning, 1877. Therianos, in the 
first “Volume of his biography of Kora^s {’Afia/xai^nos Kopa^^, 1889), gives a good 
summary of the movement. G. Fioretto, Gli umanisti, o lo studio del Latino e 
del Gre^ nel secolo xv. in Italia, 1881. See also the excellent monogmph on 
Vittorino da Feltre, dealing with the education of the Humanist teachers in Italy, 
by W, H. Woodward, 1897.] 
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marvellausly acquired, was transcribe in few manuscripts, and 
was not taught in any university of the West. In a comer of 
Italy it faintly existed as the popular, or at least as the ecclesi- 
astical, dialect,®^ The first impression of the Doric and Ionic 
colonies has never been completely erased ; the Calabrian 
churches were long attached to the throne of Constantinople ; 
and the monks of St. Basil pursued their studies in Mount Athos 
and the schools of the East. Calabria was the native country 
of Barlaam, who has already appeared as a sectary and an 
Lanoiuof ambassador; and Barlaam was the first who revived,** beyond 
S»**“'‘^^'the Alps, the memory, or at least the writings, of Homer.®^i 
He is described, by Petrarch and Boc^ace,®*^ as a nnan of a 
diminutive stature, though truly great in the mSasure of learn- 
ing and genius ; of a piercing discernment, though of a^ slow 
and painful elocution. For many ages (as they affirm) Greece 
had not produced his equal in the knowlege of history, grammar, 
and philosophy ; and his merit was celebrated in the attesta- 
tions of the princes and doctors of Constantinople. One of 
these attestations is still extant ; and the emperor Cantacuzene, 
the protector of his adversaries, is forced to allow that Euclid, 
Aristotle, and Plato were familiar to that profound and subtle 
logician. In the court of Avignon, he formed an intimate 
connexion with Petrarch, ^2 of the Latin scholars ; and 


^ In CalabriA qujc olim magna Grsecia diccbatur, coloniis Graecis replete, 
remansit quiedani linguj^ veteris cognitio (Hodius, p. 2). If it were eradicated by 
the Romans, it was revived and perpetuated by the monks of St. Basil, who pos- 
sessed seven convents at Rossano alone (Giannone, Istoria di Napoli, tom. i. p. 
520). [Greek is still spoken by a peculation of about 20,000 in both the**heel 
and thl^ toe of Italy — in the land of Otranto and in the territory of Bova ; these 
two dial(?cts differ considerably. Comparetti, Saggi dei dialetti greci dell’ Italia 
ineridionale, 1866 ; Morosi, Studi sui dialetti greci della Terra d’Otranto, 1870, 
and Dialetti romaici del mandamento di Bova in Calabria, 1874; Pellegrini, II 
dialetto greco-calabro di Bova, 1880 ; H. F. Tozer, The Greek-speaking Popula- 
tion of Southern Italy, in Journal of Hellenic Studies, x. p. ii sqg.\ 

Ii Barbari (says Petrarch, the French and Germans) vix non dicam libros sed 
nomen Honieri audiverunt. Perhaps, in that respect, the xiiit,h century was less 
happy than the age of Charlemagne. [Barlaam was a native of Seminaria in 
Calabria. FI is work (against the Roman church) ir*pt ipx^s tov iraira is pub- 
lished in Mignc, P. Ci. 151, p. 1256 There is an account of Barlaam’s work 
in T. Uspenski’s essay, Philosopliskoe i bogoslovskoe dvizheni^ v xiv viekie, printed 
in his Ocherki, p. 246-364 (1892).] 

<^See the character of Barlaam in Boccace de Genealog. Deorum, 1 . xv. c. 6. 

Cantacuzen. 1 . ii. c. 36. 

For the connexion of Petrarch and Barlaam, and the two mtervim)^s at 
Avignon in 1339, and at Naples in 1342, see the excellent M^moires sur la Vie de 
P^trarque, tom. i. p. 406-410, tom. ii. p. 75-77. [G. Mandolori, Fra Barlaamo 
Calabrese, maestro del Petrarca, 1888 ; P. de Nolhac, P^trarque et Thumanisme, 
1892. On Petrarch see further below chap. Ixx. ad init.] 
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the desire of mutual instruction was the principle of their 
•literary commerce. The Tuscan applied himself with eager stndiM of 
curiosity and assiduous diligence to .the study of the Greek 
language ; and, in a laborious struggle with the dryness and 
difficulty of the first rudiments, he began to reach the sense, 
and Jt’o feel the spirit, of poets and philosophers whose minds 
were congenial to his own. But he \^as soon deprived of the 
society and lessons of this usefuk assistant. Barlaam relin- 
quished his fruitless embassy ; and, on his return to Greece, 
he rashly provoked the swarms of fanatic monks by attempting 
•to substitute the light of reason to that of their navel. After 
a separation of three years, the two friends again met in the 
court of Naplel ; but the generous pupil renounced the fairest 
occ&iKon of improvement ; and by his recommendation Barlaam 
was finally settled in a small bishopric of his native Calabria.®^ 

The manifold avocations of Petrarch, love and friendship, his 
various correspondence and frequent journeys, the Roman 
laurel, and his elaborate compositions in prose and verse, in 
Latin and Italian, diverted him from a foreign idiom ; and, as 
he advanced in life, the attainment of the Greek language was 
the object of his wishes rather than of his hopes. When he 
was about fifty years of age, a Byzantine ambassador, his friend, 
and a master of both tongues, presented him with a copy of 
Homer; and the answer of Petrarch is at once expressive of 
his • eloquence, gratitude, and regret. After celebrating the 
generosity of the donor, and the value of a gift more precious 
in his estimation than gold or rubies, he thus proceeds : Y our 

prqpent of the genuine and original text of the divine poet, the 
fountain of all invention, is worthy of yourself and of me ; you 
have fulfilled your promise and satisfied my desires. Yet your 
liberality is still imperfect : with Homer you should have given 
me yourself : a guide, who could lead me into the fields of light, 
and disclose to my wondering eyes the specious miracles of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. But, alas ! Homer is dumb, or I am deaf ; 
nor is it in m^ power to enjoy the beauty which I possess. I 
have seated him by the side of Plato, the prince of poets near 
the prince of philosophers ; and I glory in the sight of my 
- illustrious guests. Of their immortal writings, whatever had 
» 

bishopric to which Barlaam retired was the old Locri, in the middle ages 
Seta Cyriaca, and by corruption Hieracium, Gerace (Dissert. Chorograpliica Italiae 
medii .®vi, p. 312). The dives opum of the Norman times soon lapsed into 
poverty, since even the church was poor ; yet the town Still contains 3000 inhabit- 
ants (Swinburne, p. 340). 
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been translaf^ into the Latin idiom, I had already acquired ; 
but, if there be no profit, there is some pleasure in beholding • 
these venerable Greeks iij their proper and national habit. I 
am delighted with the aspect of Homer ; and, as often as I 
embrace the silent volume, I exclaim, with a sigh, Illukrious 
bard! with what pleasure should I listen to thy song, if my 
sense of hearing were not obstructed and lost by the death of 
QTie friend, and in the much lamented abi^ence of another! 
Nor do I yet despair ; and the example of Cato suggests some 
comfort and hope, since it was in the last period of age* that he 
attained the knowledge of the Greek letters « 

ofBoocaee, The prize which eluded the efforts of Petrarch was obtained 
A.u. wo, c. fortune and industry of his friend Boccaf;e,®^ the father 

of the Tuscan prose. That popular writer, who derives Ms' re- 
pufation from the Decameron, an hundred novels of pleasantry 
and love, may aspire to the more serious praise of restoring in 
Italy the study of the Greek language. In the year one thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty, a disciple of Barlaam, whose 
name was Leo or Leontius Pilatus, was detained in his way to 
Avignon by the advice and hospitality of Boccace, who lodged 
the stranger in his house, prevailed on the republic of Florence 
to allow him an annual stipend, and devoted his leisure to the 
first Greek professor who taught the language in the Western 
L6oPU»uu countries of Europe. The appearance of Leo might disgust the 
^f£lor at most eager disciple . he was clothed in the mantle of a philo- 
sopher, or a mendicant ; his countenance was hideous ; his face 
A ®. 1880“ overshadowed with black hair ; his beard long and uncombed ; 

his deportment rustic ; his temper gloomy and inconstant ; ^jior 
could he grace his discourse with the omamepts or even the 
perspicuity of Latin elocution. But his mind was stored with a 
treasure of Greek learning ; history and fable, philosophy and 
grammar, were alike at his command ; and he read the poems 


I will transcribe a passage from this epistle of Petrarch (Farrtll. ix. 2) : Donasti 
Homcrum non in alienum sermonem violento alveo dexivatum, sed ex ipsis 
Graeci cloquii scatebris, et qualis divino illi profluxit ingenio. . . . Sine tuA voce 
Homerus tuus apud me mutus, immo, vero ego apud ilium surdus sum. Gaudeo 
tamen vel adspcctu solo, ac SEcpe ilium amplexus atque susprrans dico, O magne 
vir ! &c. 

For the life and writings of Boccace, who was born in 1313, and died in 1375, 
Fabricius {Bibliot. Latin, mcdii iFvi, tom. i. p. 248, &c.) and 'Hraboschi (tom, v, 
p. 83, 439-451) may be consulted. The editions, versions, imitations of his novels 
are innumerable. Yet he was ashamed to commimicate that trifling and perhaps 
scandalous work to Petrarch his respectable friend, in whose letters and memotrs 
be conspicuously appears, 
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of Homer in the scho9ls of Florence. It was from his explana- 
tion that Boccace composed and transcribed a literal prose 
version of the Iliad and Odyssey, which satisfied the thirst 
of his friend Petrarch, and which perhaps, in the succeeding 
century, was clandestinely used by Laurentius Valla, the Latin 
interpreter. It was from his narratives that the same Boccace 
colle*cte<i the materials for his treatise .on the genealogy of the 
heathen gods ; a work, in that age, tof stupendous erudition, 
and which he ostentatiously sprinkled with Greek characters and 
passage^, to ex<iite the w^onder and applause of his more ignorant 
readers.®*^ The first steps of learning are slow and laborious : 
*no more than teti vo.taries of Homer could be enumerated in 
all Italy ; and.jieither Rome nor Venice nor Naples could add 
a sii^le name to this studious catalogue. But their numbers 
would have multiplied, their progress would have been acceler- 
ated, if the inconstant Leo, at the end of three years, had 
not relinquished an honourable and beneficial station. In his 
passage, Petrarch entertained him at Padua a short time : he 
enjoyed the scholar, but was justly offended with the gloomy 
and unsocial temper of the man. Discontented with the world 
and with himself, Leo depreciated his present enjoyments, while 
absent persons and objects were dear to his imagination. lu 
Italy, he was a Thessalian, in Greece, a native of Calabria ; in 
the company of the Latins, he disdained their language, re- 
ligion, and manner ; no sooner was he landed at Constantinople, 
than he again sighed for the wealth of Venice and the elegance 
of Florence. His Italian friends were deaf to his importunity ; 
he depended on their curiosity and indulgence, and embarked 
on% second voyage ; but, on his entrance into the Adriatic, the 
ship was assailed by a tempest, and the unfortunate teacher, 
who, like Ulysses, had fastened himself to the mast, was struck 
dead by a flash of lightning. The humane Petrarch dropped a 
tear on his disaster ; but he was most anxious to learn whether 
some copy of Euripides or Sophocles might not be saved from 
the hands of Vie mariners.®" 

Boccace indulges an honest vanity: Ostentalionis causA Graeca carmina 
adscripsi . . . jure^utor meo ; meum est hoc decus, mea gloria scilicet inter 
. Etruscos Graecisuti carminibus. Nonne ego fui qui Leontium Pilatum, &c. (de 
* Genealogia Deorum, 1. xv. c. 7, a work, which, though now forgotten, h.as run 
through thirteen or fourteen ^itions). [It was Leontius Pilatus himself who 
trandated Homer.] 

^Leontius, or Leo Pilatus, is sufficiently made known by Hody (p. 2-11), and 
the Abb6 de Sade fVie de P^trarque, tom. iii. p. 625-634, 670-673), who has very 
happily caught the lively and dramatic manner of his original. 
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gyadjjgaof Bat the faint rudiments of Gi'eek learning, which Petrarch 
hMmta had encouraged and Boccace had planted, soon withered and^ 
expired. The succeeding generation was content for a* while 
with the improvement of Latin eloquence ; nor was it before 
the end of the fourteenth century that a new and perpietual 
flame was rekindled in Italy.®*^ ft^vious to his own journey, 
the emperor Manuel dispatched his envoys and orators to im- 
plore the compassion of the Western princes. Of these envoys, 
the most conspicuous or the most learned was Manuel Chryso- 
loras,^ of noble birth, and whose Roman ancestors are supposed 
to have migrated with the great Constantine. After visiting 
the courts of France and England, where he obtained some* 
contributions and more promises, the envoy jvas invited to 
[0. AD.ism- assume the office of a professor ; and Florence had again, the 
honour of this second invitation. By his knowledge, not only 
of the Greek but of the Latin tongue, Chrysoloras deserved the 
stipend and surpassed the expectation of the republic ; his school 
was frequented by a crowd of disciples of every rank and age ; 
and one of these, in a general history, has described his motives 
and his success. ** At that time,** says Leonard Aretin,^ I 
was a student of the civil law ; but my soul was inflame d with 
the love of letters; and I bestowed some application on the 
sciences of logic and rhetoric. On the arrival of Manuel, I 
hesitated whether I should desert my legal studies or relinquish 
this golden opportunity ; and thus, in the ardour of youth, I 
communed with my own mind — Wilt thou be wanting to thy- 
self and thy fortune ? Wilt thou refuse to be introduced to a 
familiar converse with Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes ^ with 


‘^Dr. Hody (p. 54) is angry with Leonard Aretin, Guarinus, Paulus Jovius, &c, 
for aftirming that the Greek letters were restored in Italy post septingentos annos ; 
as if, says he, they had flourished till the end of the viith century. These writers 
most probably reckoned from the last period of the exarchate ; and the presence 
of the Greek magistrates and troops at Ravenna and Rome must have preserved, 
in some degree, the use of their native tongue. 

^See the article of Emanuel, or Manuel Chrysoloras, in Hody (p. 12-54), and 
Tiraboschi (tonj. vii. p. 113-118). The precise date of his arrival floats between 
the years 1390 and 1400, and is only confined by the reign of Boniface IX. [The 
Greek grammar of Chrysoloras was printed in Venice in 1484.^ For the chronology 
of his life cp. Klette, op, cit, part i.] 

i®®The name of Aretinus has been assumed by five or six natives^of Arezzo inf 
Tuscany, of whom the most famous and the most worthless lived in the xvith 
century. I.^onardus Brunus Aretinus, the disciple of Chrysoloras, was a liriguist, 
an orator, and an historian, the secretary of four successive popes, and the chan- 
cellor of the republic of Florence, where he died, A.D. 1444, at the age of seventy- 
live (Fabric. Bibliot. medii iEvi, tom. i. p. 190, &c. ; Tiraboschi, tom. vii. p. 33-38), 
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tnose poets, i^iloSophers, and orators, of whom such wonders 
are related, and who are celebrated by every age as the great 
masters of human science? Of professors ajid scholars in civil 
law, a sufhcieht supply will always be* found in our universities ; 
but a teiwher, and such a teacher, of the Greek language, if he 
once be suffered to escape, may never afterwards be retrieved. 
Convinced by these reasons, I gave myself to Chrysoloras ; and 
so strong was my passion that the lessOns which I had imbibed 
in the day were the constant subject of my nightly dreams/' 

At the fame time and place the Latin classics were explained 
by John of Ravenna, the domestic ^ pupil of Petrarch; ^^2 
^Italians, who illustrated their age and country, were formed in 
this doubfe schpol ; and Florence became the fruitful seminary 
of Grpek and Roman eruditionJ^® The presence of the emperor 
recalled Chrysoloras from the college to the court, but he after- c. 

wards taught at Pavia and Rome with equal industry and applause. 

The remainder of his life, about fifteen years, was divided between [inoonatMiti 
Italy and Constantinople, between embassies and lessons. In the liSj* 
noble office of enlightening a foreign nation, the grammarian was 
not unmindful of a more sacred duty to his prince and country ; 
and Emanuel Chrysoloras died at Constance, on a public mission [a d. um 
from the emperor to the council. 

After his example, the restoration of the Greek letters in Italy ih« areeiw i» 
was prosecuted by a series of emigrants, who were destitute of wocScod 
fortune, and endowed with learning, or at least with language. 

From the terror or oppression of the Turkish arms the natives of 
Thessalonica and Constantinople escaped to a land of freedom, 
curiosity, and wealth. The synod introduced into Florence the 
lights of the Greek church and the oracles of the Platonic philo- 
sophy ; and the* fugitives who adhered to the union had the 
double merit of renouncing their country not only for the Chris- 


the passage in Aretin. Commentario Rerum suo Tempore in Italic 
gestarum, apud Hodium, p. 28-30. 

In this domgstic discipline, Petrarch, who loved the youth, often complains 
of the eager curiosity, restless temper, and proud feelings, which announce the 
genius and glory of a riper age (M^moires sur P^trarque, tom. iii. p. 700-709). 

Hinc Graecae Latinaeque scholae exortae sunt, Guarino Philelpho, Leonardo 
Aretino, Caroloque,»ac plerisque aliis tanquam ex cquo Trojano prodcuntibus, 
"quorum cmulatione multa ingenia deinceps ad laudera excitatasunt (Platina in 
l^nifacio IX. ). Another Italian writer adds the names of Paulus Petrus Vergcriiis, 
Omnibonus JOgnibene da Lonigo], Vincentius, Poggius, Franciscus Barbaras, &c. 
But I question whether a rigid chronology would allow Chrysoloras all these 
eminent scholars (Hodius, p. 25-27, &c.). [Vergerius (who was one of his pupils) 
wrote the epitaph on Chrysoloras which is to be swn in the )citchen of the Hdtel 
Ii>S9) at ^Qp^tance.] 
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limBut to ciiuse. A patriot wh<$ saariil^tii^ 

and oensaience to tl^ allurements of toour majr be possessed, « 
however, of the private and social virtues ; he no lot^r hears 
the reproachful epithets of slave and apo^te ; apd the p(m- 
slderatkna which he acquires axnong hife new , associates idll 
oiitfiBAi restore in his own eyes the dignity of his character, tTh'fe pru- 
®**'"*^^dent conformity of Bessarion was rewarded with the Roman 
purple ; he fixed his residence in Italy ; and the Greek, cardinal, 
the titular patriarch of Constantinople, was respected as the chief 
and protector of his nation. His abilities were exercised In 
the legations of Bologna, Venice, Germany, and France ; and^ 
his election to the chahr of St. Peter floated for a n;ioment on 
the uncertain breath of a conclave.^^^ His ecclesiastical honours 
diffused a splendour and pre-eminence over his literary mer|t and 
service : his palace was a school ; as often as the cardinal visited 
the Vaitican, he was attended by a learned train of both nations ; 
of men applauded by themselves and the public ; and whose 
writings, now overspread with dust, were popular and useful in 
their own times. I shall not attempt to enumerate the restorers 
of Grecian literature in the fifteenth century ; and it may be 
sufficient to mention with gratitude the names of Theodore Gasa, 
of George of Trebizond, of John Argyropulus, and Demetrius 
Chalcondyles, who taught their native language in the schools 
ThtixMu of Florence and Rome. Their labours were not inferior to those 
Md whose purple they revered, and whose fortune was 

the secret object of their envy. But the lives of these gram- 
marians were humble and obscure ; they had declined the lucra- 
tive paths of the church ; their dress and manners secluded 
them from the commerce of the world ; and, since they vfere 
confined to the merit, they might be content With the rewards, 
of learning. From this character Janus Lascaris^^^ will deserve 

m Hody the article of Bessarion (p. 136-177). Theodore Gaza [of 
Thessalonica], George of Trebizond, and the rest of the Greeks whom I have 
named or omitted, arc inserted in their proper chapters of his learned work. See 
likewise Tiraboschi, in the xst and 2d parts of the vith toma. [See Legrand's 
work quoted above, note 87.] 

105 The ciu'dinals knocked at his door, but his conclavist refused to interrupt the 
studies of Bessarion: ‘‘Nicholas,” said he, thy respect hath cost thee an hat, 
and me the tiara ”. ♦ 

io*Such as George of Trebizond, Theodore Gaza, Argyropulus, Andronicus pf • 
Thessalonica, Philelphus, Poggius, Blondus, Nicholas Perrot, Valla„^ Campan&s, * 
Platina, &c. Viri (says Hody, with the pious zeal of a scholar) nullo ®vo pmiUri 
(P. 

wa 

bis noblest patrons, under whose auspices he founded the Greek colleges of Rome 


156). 

107 He was born before the taking of Constantinople, but his honourable life 
s stretched far into the xvith century (a.d. I53S)- Leo X. and Francis I. were 
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mn esccef^cm. His eloqueno^ politeness, and Imperial dH&scent 
recojnmmxded him to the French monai^hs ; and in the same 
cities lie was alternately employed to teach and to negotiate. 
Dpty and hiterest prompted them to cultivate the study of the 
Latin lai^^ge ; and the most successful attained the faculty 
of uniting and speaking with fluency and elegance in a fmreign 
ididm. But the^ ever retained the inveterate vanity of their 
country : their praise, or at least theft* esteem, was reserved for 
the national writers, to whom they owed their fame and subsist- 
mice ; ^nd they sometimes betrayed their contempt in licentious 
criticism or satire on Virgil's poetry and the oratory of Tully,^®® 
The superiority of these masters arose from the familiar use of a 
living language ; and their first disciples were incapable of dis- 
ce^ing how far they had degenerated from the knowledge, and 
even the practice, of their ancestors. A vicious pronunciation, 
which they introduced, was banished from the schools by 
the reason of the succeeding age. Of the power of the 
Greek accents they were ignorant ; and those musical notes, 
which, from an Attic tongue and to an Attic ear, must have 
been the secret soul of harmony, were to their eyes, as to our 
own, no more than mute or unmeaning marks, in prose super- 
fluous and troublesome in verse, The art of grammar they truly 
possessed ; the valuable fragments of Apollonius and Herodian 

and Paris (Hody, p, 247-275), He left posterity in France ; but tlie counts ed 
ViptimiUe, and their numerous branches, derive the name of Lascaris from a 
doubtful marriage, in the xiiith century, with the daughter of a Greek emperor 
(Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 224-230). 

108 Two of his epigrams against Virgil, and three against Tully, are preserved 
and refuted by Franciscus Floridus, who can find no better names than Graeculus 
insptus et impudens (Hody, p. 274). In our own times, an English critic has 
accused the-/Ene^of containing multa languida, nugaioria, spirilu et majestate 
carminis heroici defecta ; many such verses as he, the said Jeremiah Markland, 
would have been ashamed of owning (praefat. ad Statii Sylvas, p. 21, 22). 

Emanuel Chrysoloras, and his colleagues, are accused of ignorance, envy, 01 
avarice (Sylloge, &c. tom. ii. p. 235). The modern Greek pronounces the ^ as a 
V consonant, and confound three vowels (17 t u) and several diphthongs [ei, ot, vt}. 
Such was the vulgar pronunciation which the stern Gardiner maintained by penal 
statutes in the University of Cambridge; but the monosyllable represented to an 
Attic ear the blditing of sheep ; and a bell-wether is better evidence than a bishop 
or a chancellor. The treatises of those scholars, particularly Erasmus, who 
asserted a more classical pronunciation, are collected in the Sylloge of Haver camp 
(2 vols. in octavo, Lugd. Bat. 1736, 1740) ; but it is difficult to paint sounds by 
Words ; and in theil: reference to modem use they can be understoexi only by their 
lespective countrymen. We may observe that our peculiar pronunciation of the 
is ^approved by Erasmus (tom. ii. p. 130) [0 s so pronounced in modem 

is to be observed however that the system of accent-notation was first 
introduced by the Alexandrines. Gibbon assumes that the meaning of the accents 
was In ancient times entirely different from their meaning in modern Greek. This 
is improbable. But it is still a problem how the Greeks conciliated their accent- 
uation with the rhythms of their verses. J 
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were transfused ttito their Lessons ; and their treatises nf systox 
and etymology, though devoid of philosophic spirit, are still 
useful to the Greek student. In the shipwreck of the 
tine libraries, each fugitive Seized a fragment of treasure, a copy 
of some author, who, without his industry, might have perished ; 
the transcripts were multiplied by an assiduous, and sometimes 
an elegant, pen ; and the .text was corrected and explained by 
their own comments or th(fce of the elder scholiasts. The sense, 
though not the spirit, of the Greek classics was interpreted to 
the Latin world ; the beauties of style evaporate in a vision ; 
but the judgment of Theodore Gaza selected the more solid 
works of Aristotle and Theophrastus, and their natural histories 
of animals and plants opened a rich fund of genuine and 
experimental science. 

fii«rutoni« Yet the fleeting shadows of metaphysics were pursued with 

]>ii«ioKopiir curiosity and ardour. After a long oblivion, Plato was 

revived in Italy by a venerable Greek, who taught in the 
house of Cosmo of Medicis, While the synod of Florence was 
involved in theological debate, some beneficial consequences 
might flow from the study of his elegant philosophy ; his style 
is the purest standard of the Attic dialect ; and his sublime 
thoughts are sometimes adapted to familiar conversation, and 
sometimes adorned with the richest colours of poetry and 
eloquence. The dialogues of Plato are a dramatic picture of 
the life and death of a sage ; and, as often as he descends from 
the clouds, his moral system inculcates tlie love of truth, of our 
country, and of mankind. The precept and example of Socrates 
recommended a modest doubt and liberal inquiry ; and, if the 
Platonists, with blind devotion, adored the visions and errop 
of their divine master, their enthusiasm might correct the dry 
dogmatic method of the Peripatetic school. So equal, yet so 

'J’heoclore Gaza see the biographical essay of L. Stein in the Archiv fiir 
Gcschichte der F^hilosophie, ii. p. 426 sgq., 1889.] 

D* George Gemistus Plelho, a various and voluminous writer, the master of 
jBessarion and all the Platonists of the times. He visited Italy in Lis old age, and 
soon returned to end his days in Peloponnesus. See the curious Diatribe of Leo 
AUatius de Gcorgiis, in Fabricius (Bibliot. Grace, tom. x. p. 739-756). [The study 
of Plato was revived in the nth century by Michael Psellus. For FMethon see H. 
F. Tozer, A Byzantine Reformer, in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, vii. p. ^53 sqg. 
1886 ; and F. Schultze, Geschichte der Philosophie der Renaissance, vol. 1. 1874. 
The Memoir on the state of the Peloponnesus, which he addressed to thf empeix)r 
Manuel, is edited by Ellissen in his Analekten der raittel-und neugriechischcn 
Litteratur, vol. iv. , part ii., with a German translation. Plethon’s works are 
collected in Migne’s P. G. vol. clx. On the theological side of his works see W. 
Gass, Gennadius und Pletho, Ari^totelismus un 4 Platonismus in der griechi5ch«n 
liircbc, 1844.] 
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opjj^ite, are the merits of Plato and Aristotle that they may 
be balanced in endless controversy ; but some spark of freedom 
may be produced by the collision of adverse servitude. The 
modem Greeks were divided between the two sects ; with 
more fury than skill they fought under the banner of their 
leaders ; and the field of battle was removed in their flight 
from Constantinople to Rome. But this philosophic debate 
soon degenerated into an angry and personal quarrel of gram- 
marians ; and Bessarion, though an advocate for Plato, pro- 
tected the national honour, by interposing the advice and 
authority of a mediator. In the gardens of the Medici, the 
academical doctrine was enjoyed by the polite and learned ; 

^ut their philosophic society was quickly dissolved ; and, if the 
wi^tings of the Attic sage were perused in the closet, the more 
powerful Stagirite continued to reign the oracle of the church 
and school.^^'-^ 

I have fairly represented the literary merits of the Greeks ; Emulation 
yet it must be confessed that they were seconded and sur^mssed o?tt5*SSS 
by the ardour of the Latins. Italy was divided into many in- 
dependent states ; and at that time it was the ambition of princes 
and republics to vie with each other in the encouragement and 
reward of literature. The fame of Nicholas the Fifth has Nichouw v. 
not been adequate to his merits. From a plebeian origin he ‘ ^**^'^**® 
raised himself by his virtue and learning : the character of the 
man prevailed over the interest of the pope ; and he sharpened 
those weapons which were soon pointed against the Roman 
church. He had been the friend of the most eminent 
scholars of the age ; he became their patron ; and such was the 
humility of his manners that the change was scarcely discernible 
either to them or to himself. If he pressed the acceptance of a 
liberal gift, it was not as the measure of desert, but as the proof 
of benevolence ; and, when modest merit declined his bounty, 

^'Accept it," would he say with a consciousness of his own 

The state- of the Platonic philosophy in Italy is illustrated by Boivin (MeJni. 
de I’Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. ii, p. 715-729) and Tiraboschi (tom. vi. p. i. p. 

259-288). 

11s See the life of Nicholas V. by two contemporary authors, Janottus Manettus 
(tom. iii. p. ii. p.‘ 905-962), and Vespasian of Florence (tom. xxv. p. 267-290), in 
the collection of Muratori ; and consult Tiraboschi (tom. vi. p. i. p. 46-52, 109), 
and Hog/ in the articles of Theodore Gaza, George of Trebizond, &c. 

*11* Lord Bolingbroke observes, with truth and spirit, that the popes, in this 
instance, were worse politicians than the muftis, and that the charm which had 
bound mankind for so many ages was broken by the magicians themselves (Letters 
on the Study of History, 1. vi. p. 165, 166, octavo edition, 1779)- 
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worth ; ‘'you will not always have a Nich^laa among ye**. The 
influence of the holy see pervaded Christendom ; and he exorted 
that infiuenee in the search, not of benefices, but of booksi 
From the ruins of the Bysantine libraries, from the darkest 
monasteries of Germany and Britain, he collected the dusty 
manuscripts of the writers of antiquity; and, wherever the 
original could not be removed, a hiithful copy was transcribed 
and transmitted for his use. The Vatican, the old repository 
for bulls and legends, for superstition and forgery, was daily 
replenished with more precious furniture ; and such was the 
industry of Nicholas that in a reign of eight years he formed a 
library of five thousand volumes. To his munificence the Latin 
world was indebted for the versions of Xenophon, Ifiodorus, 
Polybius, Thucydides, Herodotus, and Appian ; of §trabo*s Geo- 
graphy, of the Iliad, of the most valuable works of Plato itid 
Aristotle, of Ptolemy and Theophrastus, and of the fathers of 
the Greek church. The example of the Roman pontiff was pre- 
Oomio a&4 ceded or imitated by a Florentine merchant, who governed the 
republic without arms and without a title. Cosmo of Medicis 
^ was a father of a line of princes, whose name and age are almost 
synonymous with the restoration of learning; his credit was 
ennobled into fame ; his riches were dedicated to the service of 
mankind ; he corresponded at once with Cairo and London ; and 
a cargo of Indian spices and Greek books was often imported 
in the same vessel. The genius and education of his grandson 
Lorenzo rendered him, not only a patron, but a judge and 
candidate, in the literary race. In his palace, distress was 
entitled to relief, and merit to reward ; his leisure-hours were 
delightfully spent in the Platonic academy ; he encouraged tivs 
emulation of Demetrius Chalcondyles and Angelo, Politian ; and 
his active missionary, Janus Lascaris, returned from the East 
with a treasure of two hundred manuscripts, fourscore of which 
were as yet unknown in the libraries of EuropeJ^® The rest of 
Italy was animated by a similar spirit, and the progress of the 


ti 

*i*See the literary history of Cosmo and Lorenzo of Medicis, in Tfraboschi 
(tom, vi. p. i. 1. i. c. 2), who bestows a due measure of praise on Alphonso of Arra» 
gon, king of Naples, the dukes of Milan, Ferrara, Urbino, &c. The republic of 
Venice has deserved the least from the gratitude of scholars. 

Tiraboschi (tom, vi. p. i. p. 104), from the preface of Janus Lascaris to the 
Greek Anthology, printed at Florence, 1494. Latebant (says Aldus in W.s preface 
to the Greek Orators, apud Hodium^ p. 249) in Atho Thr^iae monte. Eas Las- 
caris ... in Italiara reportavit. Miserat enim ipsura Laurentius ille Medices in 
Graeciam ad inquirendos simul et (juantovis emendos preiio bonos Ubros. It is 
remarkable enough that the research was facilitated by sultan Bajazet II. 
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naticm repaid the Lberalit;y of her princes. The Latins held the 
excliu^ire property of their own literature ; and these disciples 
of Greece were soon capable of transmitting and improving the 
lessons which they had imbibed. After a short succession of 
foreign teachers, the tide of emigration subsided; but the 
language of Constantinople was spread beyond the Alps ; and 
the natives of France, Germany, and England imparted to 
their country the sacred fire which they had kindled in the 
schools of Florence and Rome.^^® In the productions of the 
mind, as in those of the soil, the gifts of nature are excelled by 
industry and skill ; the Greek authors, forgotten on the banks 
the Ilissus, have been illustrated on those of the Elbe and 
the Thamhs ; and Bessarion or Gaza might have envied the 
superior science of the barbarians : the accuracy of Budeeus, the 
taste Erasmus, the copiousness of Stephens, the erudition of 
Scaliger, the discernment of Reiske or of Bentley. On the 
side of the Latins, the discovery of printing was a casual ad- 
vantage ; but this useful art has been applied by Aldus, and his 
innumerable successors, to perpetuate and multiply the works 
of antiquity. A single manuscript imported from Greece is 
revived in ten thousand copies; and each copy is fairer than 
the original. In this form, Homer and Plato would peruse 
with more satisfaction their own writings; and their scholiasts 
must resign the prize to the labours of our western editors. 

Before the revival of classic literature, the barbarians In^wj^jfwe 
Europe were immersed in ignorance ; and their vulgar tongues iwning 
were marked with the rudeness and poverty of their manners. 


^^ 4 The Greek language was introduced into the University of Oxford in the last 
years of the xvth century, by Grocyn, Linacer, and Latimer, who had all studied 
at Florence under Tjemetrius Chalcondylcs. See Dr. Knight’s curious Life of 
Erasmus. Although a stout academical patriot, he is forced to acknowledge that 
Erasmus learned Greek at Oxford and taught it at Cambridge. 

ns The jealous Italians were desirous of keeping a monopoly of Greek learning. 
When Aldus was about to publish the Greek scholiasts on Sophocles and Euripides, 
Cave (say they), cave hoc facias, ne Barbari istis adjuti domi maneant, et pauciores 
in Italiam ventiter^ (Dr. Knight, in his Life of Erasmus, p. 365, from EJeatus 
Rhenanus). 

n»The press of Aldus Manutius, a Roman, was established at Venice about the 
year 1494. He printed above sixty considerable works of Greek literature, almost 
all for the first tim^; several containing different treatises and authors, and of 
several authors two, three, or four editions (Fabric. Bibliot. Grsec. tom. xiii. p. 
605, &c.). Yet his glory must not tempt us to forget that the first Greek book, 
the Grammal of Constantine Lascaris, was printed at Milan in 1476 ; and that the 
Fiorertce Homer of 1488 displays all the luxury of the typographical art. See the 
Annales Typographic! of Mattaire and the Bibliographic Instructive of De Bure, a 
knowing bookseller of Paris. [A. F. Didot, Aide Manuce et Thellcinisme k Venise, 
x87S.] 


VOL. VII. 
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The studente^of the more perfect idioms of Rome and Greece 
were introduced to a new world of light and science ; to the 
society of the free and polished nations of antiquity; and to 
a familiar converse with those immortal men who spoke the 
sublime language of eloquence and reason* Such an intercourse 
must tend to refine the taste, and to elevate the genius, of the 
modems ; and yet, froxp the first experiments, it might appear 
that the study of the ancients had given fetters, rather than 
wings, to the human mind. However laudable, the spirit of 
imitation is of a servile cast ; and the first disciples of the 
Greeks and Romans were a colony of strangers in the' midst of 
their age and country. The minute and laborious diligenco 
which explored the antiquities of remote times might have 
improved or adorned the present state of society : the critic 
and metaphysician were the slaves of Aristotle; the < poets, 
historians, and orators were proud to repeat the thoughts and 
words of the Augustan age ; the works of nature were observed 
with the eyes of Pliny and Theophrastus ; and some pagan 
votaries professed a secret devotion to the gods of Homer and 
Plato. The Italians were oppressed by the strength and 
number of their ancient auxiliaries : the century after the 
deaths of Petrarch and Boccace was filled with a crowd of Latin 
imitators, who decently repose on our shelves ; but in that eera 
of learning it will not be easy to discern a real discovery of 
science, a work of invention or eloquence, in the popular 
language of the country. But, as soon as it had been deeply 
saturated with the celestial dew, the soil was quickened into 
vegetation and life ; the modern idioms were refined ; the classics 
of Athens and Rome inspired a pure taste and a generous emula- 
tion ; and in Italy, as afterwards in France and England", the 


I will select three singular examples of this classic enthusiasm, i. At the 
^nod of Florence, Gemistus Pletho said in familiar conversation to George of 
Trebizonti, that in a short time mankind would unanimously renounce the Gospel 
and the Koran for a religion similar to that of the Gentiles (Leo Allatius, apud 
Fabricium, tom. x. p. 751). 2. Paul II. persecuted the Rorian academy which 

bad been founded by Pomponius Lsetus ; and the princijjal members were accused 
of heresy, impiety, and paganism (Tiraboschi, tom. vi. p. i. p. 81, 8a). [Cp. 
Burckhanlt. I>ie Cultur der Renaissance in Italien, ii. 252.] 3. In the next century, 
some scholars and poets in France celebrated the success of Jodelle’s tragedy of 
Cleopatra by a festival of Bacchus ; and, it is said, by the sacrifice of a goat (Bayle, 
Dictionnaire, Jodblle ; Fontenelle, tom. iii. p. 56-61). Yet the spirit of bigotry, 
might often discern a serious impiety in the sportive play of fancy and learning. 

'*iThe survivor of Boccace died in the year 1375 ; aud we cannot place before 
1480 the composition of the Morgan te Maggiore of Pulci, and the Orlando Inamo- 
rato of Boyardo (Tiraboschi, tom. vi. p. ii, p. 174-177). 
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pleasix^ reign of poetry and fiction was succeeded by the light 
of speculative and experimental philosophy. Genius may anti- 
cipate the season of maturity ; but in t^e education of a people, 
as in that of an individual, memory must be exercised, before 
the powers of reason and fancy can be expanded ; nor may the 
artist ^hope to equal or surpass, till he has learned to imitate, 
the works of his predecessors. 
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CHAPTER LXVII 

Schism of the Greeks and Latins — Reign and Character of Amurath 
the Second — Crusade of Ladislans, King of Hungary — His^ 
Defeat and Death — John Huniades — Scander^eg — Constantine 
PalceoJoguSy last Emperor of the East ^ 

oomjMijmoiTHE respective merits of Rome and Constantinople are com- 
coutMiti- pared and celebrated by an eloquent Greek, the father of the 
Italian schools.^ The view of the ancient capital, the seat of 
his ancestors, surpassed the most sanguine expectations of 
Emanuel Chrysoloras; and he no longer blamed the exclama- 
tion of an old sophist, that Rome was the habitation, not of 
men, but of gods. Those gods and those men had long since 
vanished ; but, to the eye of liberal enthusiasm, the majeprty of 
ruin restored the image of her ancient prosperity. The monu- 
ments of the consuls and Caesars, of the martyrs and apostles, 
engaged on all sides the curiosity of the philosopher and the 
Christian ; and he confessed that in every age the arms and 
religion of Rome were destined to reign over the earth. While 
Chrysoloras admired the venerable beauties of the mother, he 
was not forgetful of his native country, her • fairest daughter, 
her Imperial colony ; and the Byzantine patriot expatiates with 
zeal and truth on the eternal advantages of nature and the more 
transitory glories of art and dominion, which adorned, or had 
adorned, the city of Constantine. Yet the perfection of the 
copy still redounds (as he modestly observes) t<\, the honour of 
the original ; and parents are delighted to be renewed, and^ 
even excelled, by the superior merit of their children. ''Con- 

«* 

^ The epistle of Emanuel Chrysoloras to the emperor John Palgeologus will not 
offend the eye or ear of a classical student (ad calcem C<^ini de Antfquitatibus C. 
P. p 107-126). The superscription suggests a chronological remark that John 
Falasologus II. was associated in the empire before the year 1414, the date of 
Chrysoloras’s death. A still earlier date, at least 1408, is deduced from the age 
of his youngest sons Demetrius and Thomas, who were both Porfhyrogeniti 
(Pucan^i Fam. Byzant. p. 244, 247). 
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stnntinople/ says the orator, is situate on a commanding 
point, between Europe and Asia, between the Archipelago and 
the Euxine. By her interposition, th^ two seas and the two 
continents are united for the common benefit of nations ; and 
the gates of commerce may be shut or opened at her command. 
The harbour^ encompassed on all sides by the sea and the con- 
tinent, is the most secure and capacious ijri the world. The walls 
and gates of Constantinople may be compared with those of 
Babylon ; the towers are many ; each tower is a solid and lofty 
structures and the second wall, the outer fortification, would 
be sufficient for the defence and dignity of an ordinary capital. 
A broad aiKl rapid stream may be introduced into the ditches ; 
and the artifichd island may be encompassed, like Athens,^ by 
land 'Of water.** Two strong and natural causes are alleged, for 
the perfection of the model of new Rome. The royal founder 
reigned over the most illustrious nations of the globe ; and, 
in the accomplishment of his designs, the power of the Romans 
was combined with the art and science of the Greeks. Other 
cities have been reared to maturity by accident and time ; 
their beauties are mingled with disorder and deformity ; and 
the inhabitants, unwilling to remove from their natal spot, are 
incapable of correcting the errors of their ancestors and the 
original vices of situation or climate. But the free idea of Con- 
stantinople was formed and executed by a single mind ; and 
the primitive model was improved by the obedient zeal of the 
subjects and successors of the first monarch. The adjacent isles 
were stored with an inexhaustible supply of marble ; but the 
various materials were transported from the most remote shores 
of Eflrope and Asia ; and the public and private buildings, the 
palaces, churches, aqueducts, cisterns, porticoes, columns, baths, 
and hippodromes, were adapted to the greatness of the capital 
of the East. The superfluity of wealth was spread along the 
shores of Europe and Asia ; and the Byzantine territory, as far as 
the Euxine, the Hellespont, and the long wall, might be con- 
sidered iHS a populous suburb and a perpetual garden. In this 
flattering picture, the past and the present, the times of pros- 
perity and decay, are artfully confounded ; hut a sigh and a 
confession escape* from the orator, that his wretched country 

« 

■^Somebody observed, that the cit^ of Athens might be circumnavigated (rty 
fTire»» nSKiv twv *A0nvai<av Svua<r$at <«t irapavKely xai irepLrrkelv), But what may bd 
true in a rhetorical sense of Constantinople cannot be applied to the situation 
of Athens, five miles from the sea, and not intersected or surrounded by any 
navigable streams. '* 
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was the shadow and sepulchre of its former self. The works 
of ancient sculpture had been defaced by Christian ajeal or. 
barbaric violence ; the fairest structures were demolished ; and 
the marbles of Paros or Numidia were burnt for lime or ap- 
plied to the meanest uses. Of many a statue, the place was 
marked by an empty pedestal ; of many a column, the sis^e was 
determined by a brok^ capital ; the tombs of the emperors 
were scattered on the ground ; the stroke of time was accelerated 
by storms and earthquakes ; and the vacant space was adorned, 
by vulgar tradition, with fabulous monuments of gold and silver. 
From these wonders, which lived only in memory or belief, ho, 
distinguishes, however, the porphyry pillar, the column and colos- 
sus of Justinian,^ and the church, more especially the dome, of 
St, Sophia : the best conclusion, since it could not be des'sribed 
according to its merits, and after it no other object could de- 
serve to be mentioned. But he forgets that a century before 
the trembling fabrics of the colossus and the church had been 
saved and supported by the timely care of Andronicus the 
Elder. Thirty years after the emperor had fortified St. Sophia 
with two new buttresses, or pyramids, the eastern hemisphere 
suddenly gave way ; and the images, the altars, and the sanctu- 
ary were crushed by the falling ruin. The mischief indeed 
was speedily repaired ; the rubbish was cleared by the incessant 
labour of every rank and age ; and the poor remains of riches 
and industry were consecrated by the Greeks to the most 
stately and venerable temple of the East.^ 

hope of the falling city and empire was placed in 
the harmony of the mother and daughter, in the maternal 
SiSSSm’ * tenderness of Rome and the filial obedience of Constantinople. 


SNicephorus Gregoras has described the colossus of Justinian ( 1 . vii. 12) ; but 
his measures are false and inconsistent. The editor, Boivin, consulted his friend 
Girardon ; and the sculptor gave him the true proportions of an equestrian statue. 
That of Justinian was still visible to Peter Gyllius, not on the column, but in the 
outward court of the seraglio ; and he was at Constantinople when it was rnelted 
down and cast into a brass cannon (de Topograph. C. P. 1 . ii.V 17). [The ^ues- 
trian statue of Justinian was in the Augusteum. What seems to be the base of the 
statue has been found near the Church of SS, Sergius and Bacchus (the Kutchuk Aya 
Sophia) with an inscription beginning : 'Empiai^sic) ewi tovk Zirirovs o-ov /cal rj lrrrra<ria 
aov tranrjpia) from Habakkuk, iii. 8). See Mordtmann, E^quisse topographique, 
§ 97 (P- 55 )*] 

* See the decay and repairs of St. Sophia, m Nicephorus Gregcfras ( 1 , vii. 12 J 
1 . XV. 2). The building was propped by Andronicus in 1317, the eastern hemi- 
sphere fell in 1345. The Greeks, in their pompous rhetoric, exalt the beauty 
and holiness of the church, an earthly heaven, the abode of angels, and of God 
himself, &c. [Cp. Cantacuzenus, i. p. 30, ed. ^nn. See Lethaby and Swainson, 
Sanhta Sophia, p. 124 and p. 152.] 
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In synod of Florence, the Greets and Latins had embraced, 
and subscribed, and promised ; but these signs of iHendship were 
perfidious or fruitless ^ ; and the baseless fabric of the union 
vanished like a dream.® The emperor and his prelates returned 
in the Venetian galleys ; but, as they touched at the Morea and 
the^isles of Corfu and Lesbos, the subjects of the Latins com- 
plained that the pretended union would be an instrument of 
oppression. No sooner did they land on the Byzantine shore 
than they were saluted, or rather assailed, with a general mur- 
mur ofrzeal and discontent. During their absence, above two 
years, the capital had been deprived of its civil and ecclesiastical 
rulers ; fanaticism fermented in anarchy ; the most furious 
monks reigne<i over the conscience of women and bigots ; and 
the hatred of the Latin name was the first principle of nature 
and religion. Before his departure for Italy, the emperor had 
flattered the city with the assurance of a prompt relief and a 
powerful succour ; and the clergy, confident in their orthodoxy 
and science, had promised themselves and their flocks an easy 
victory over the blind shepherds of the West. The double dis- 
appointment exasperated the Greeks ; the conscience of the 
subscribing prelates was awakened ; the hour of temptation 
was past ; and they had more to dread from the public resent- 
ment than they could hope from the favour of the emperor or 
the pope. Instead of justifying their conduct, they deplored 
thejr weakness, professed their contrition, and cast themselves 
on the mercy of God and of their brethren. To the reproach- 
ful question, What had been the event or use of their Italian 
synod ? they answered, with sighs and tears, Alas ! we have 
ina&e a new faith ; we have exchanged piety for impiety ; we 
have betrayed *tlie immaculate sacrifice ; and we are become 
Azymites^ . (The Azymites were those who celebrated the com- 
munion with unleavened bread ; and I must retract or qualify 
the praise which I have bestowed on the growing philosophy 
of the times.) “ Alas ! we have been seduced by distress, by 
fraud, and by’^the hopes and fears of a transitory life. The 

®The genuine and original narrative of Syropulus (p. 312-351) opens the schism 
from the first office of*the Greeks at Venice to the general opposition at Constan- 
tinople of the clergy and people. 

® On the Sfchism of Constantinople, see Phranza ( 1 . ii. c. 17), Laonicus Chalcon- 
dylesfl. vi. p. 155, 156 [pp. 292 sqq. ed. B.]), and Ducas (c. 31); the last of whom 
writes with truth and fre^om. Among the modems we may distinguish the con- 
tinuator of Fleury (tom. xxii, p. 338, &c., ^01, 420, &c.l and Spondanus (a.D, 
1440-30). The sense of the latter is drowned in prejudice and passion, as soon as 
Rome and religion are concerned. 
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hand that has signed the union should be cut off ; aii4 the 
tongue that has pronounced the Latin creed deserves to be. 
torn from the root.’' The best proof of their repentance was 
an increase of zeal for the most trivial rites and the most in- 
comprehensible doctrines ; and an absolute separation from all, 
without excepting their prince, who preserved some regar4 for 
honour and consistency. After the decease of the patriarch 
Joseph, the archbishops ot Heraclea and Trebizond had courage 
to refuse the vacant office ; and Cardinal Bessarion preferred the 
warm and comfortable shelter of the Vatican. The c^ioice of 
the emperor and his clergy was confined to Metrophanes of,. 
Cyzicus : he was consecrated in St. Sophia, but /tke temple 
was vacant ; the cross-bearers abdicated their s^rtrice ; the in- 
fection spread from the city to the villages ; and Metrophanes 
discharged, without effect, some ecclesiastical thunders against 
a nation of schismatics. The eyes of the Greeks were directed 
to Mark of Ephesus, the champion of his country ; and the 
sufferings of the holy confessor were repaid with a tribute of 
admiration and applause. His example and writings propagated 
the flame of religious discord ; age and infirmity soon removed 
him from the world ; but the gospel of Marie was not a law of 
forgiveness ; and he requested with his dying breath that none 
of the adherents of Rome might attend his obsequies or pray 
for his soul." 

SimtiiSLd schism was not confined to the narrow limits of the. By- 

XuiiuM zantine empire. Secure under the Mamaluke sceptre, the three 
patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem assembled a 


’[Since the publication of the De Ecclesine occidentalis qt^ue Orientalis perpe- 
tuA con.sensione of Leo Allatius, it has been generally supposed that a Synod, held 
at St. Sophia in a.d. 1450, under the auspices of the Emperor Constantine, repu- 
diated the Acts of the Council of Florence. Allatius (c. 1380) gave an account of 
the " Acts ” of this Synod, and condemned them as spurious, on account of some 
obvious blunders which appeared in their Title. An edition of these Acts was 
shortly afterwards published by Dositheus, Patriarch of Jerusalem, in his To/xos 
leftraAAaviT?, p. 454 / but in the Title, in his edition, the blunders were corrected, 

and heaefended the genuineness of the document. But, quite apart from the title, 
the document is marked by anachronisms and blunders which have been recently 
exposed by Ch. Papaioannu. This Russian scholar has submitted the Acts to a 
thorough-going criticism (Akly tak nazyvaemago posliedniago Sophiiskago So- 
bora (1450 g.) i ich istoricheskoe dostoinstvo, in VizantiiskiF’Vremennik, ii. p. 394 
sqq,, 1895), and has shown convincingly not only that the Acts are spurious but th^t 
no such .^ynod was ever held. I'hc first Synod that rejected the decrees of Florence 
was that of a.d. 1484. The Synod of 1450 was invented and the Acts. forged 
probably not later than the beginning of the 17th century. One of the anachron- 
isms which the unknown forger committed Was making Marcus of EpheSus take 
part in the Synod. But Marcus had died before 1448 ; probably (a^feapaioannu 
shows, pp. 398-399) in 1447 ] 
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nuin^mus synod ; disowned their representatives at Ferrara and 
. Florefice ; condemned the creed and council of the Latins ; and 
threatened the emperor of Constantinople with the censures of 
the Fastem church. Of the sectaries of the Greek communion, 
the Russians were the most powerful, ignorant, and superstitious. 
Theiy primate, the cardinal Isidore, hastened from Florence to 
Moscow,^ to reduce the independent juation under the Roman 
yoke. But the Russian bishops had been educated at Mount 
Athos ; and the prince and people embraced the theology of 
their prtests. They were scandalized by the title, the pomp, 
•the Latin cross, of the legate, the friend of those impious men 
who shaved their beards and performed the divine office with 
gloves on th^r4iands and rings on their fingers. Isidore was con- 
demiaed by a synod ; his person was imprisoned in a monastery ; 
and it was with extreme difficulty that the cardinal could escape 
from the hs^ds of a fierce and fanatic people.^ The Russians 
refused a passage to the missionaries of Rome, who aspired to 
convert the pagans beyond the Tanais ; and their refusal was 
justified by the maxim that the guilt of idolatry is less dam- 
nable than that of schism. The errors of the Bohemians were 
excused by their abhorrence for the pope ; and a deputation of 
the Greek clergy solicited the friendship of those sanguinary 
enthusiasts.^^ While Eugenius triumphed in the union and 
orthodoxy of the Greeks, his party was contracted to the walls, 
or rather to the palace, of Constantinople. The zeal of Palseo- 
logus had been excited by interest ; it was soon cooled by opposi- 


8 Isidore was metropolitan of Kiow, but the Greeks subject to Poland have 
removed that see from the ruins of Kiow to Lemberg or Leopold [Lvov] (Herbe- 
stein, in Ramusio, torn. ii. p. 127}. On the other liand, the Russians transferred 
their spiritual obedience to the archbishop, who became, in 1588, the patriarch of 
Moscow (tjcvesque, Hist, de Russie, tom. iii. p. 188, 190, from a Greek Ms. at 
Turin, Iter ct labores Archiepiscopi Arsenii). 

®The curious "narrative of Levesque (Hist, de Russie, tom. ii. p. 242-247) is 
extracted from the patriarchal. archives. The scenes of Ferrara and Florence are 
described by ignorance and passion ; but the Russians are credible in the account 
of their own prejudices. 

^®The Shamanism,' the ancient religion of the Samanaeans and Gymnosophists, 
has been driven by the more popular Bramins from India into the northern deserts ; 
the naked philosophers were compelled to wrap themselves in fur ; but they insen- 
sibly sunk into wizaftls and physicians. The Mordvans and Tcheremisses, in the 
’Europ^n Russia, adhere to this religion, which is formed on the earthly model of 
one KingoifcGod, his ministers or angels, and the rebellious spirits who oppose his 
goveisnment. As these tribes of the Volga have no images, they might more justly 
retort on the Latin missionaries the name of Idolaters (Levesque, Hist, des Peuples 
soumis k la Domination des Russes, tom. i. p. 194-237, 423-460). 

Spondanus, Annal. Eccles. tom. ii. a,d. 1451, No. 13. The epistle of the 
Greeks, With a Latin version, is extant in the college library at Prague. 
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tion : an attempt to violate the national belief might endiahger 
his life and ^own $ nor could the pious rebels be destitute of 
foreign and domestic aid. .The sword of his brother Demetrius, 
who, in Italy, had maintained a prudent and popular silence, 
was half unsheathed in the cause of religion ; and Amurath, the 
Turkish sultan, was displeased and alarmed by the seeming 
i&iendship of the Greeks, and Latins. 

EdgAMid "Sultan Murad, or Amurath, lived forty-nine, and reigned 

SSStSffn thirty years, six months, and eight days. He was a just and 
valiant prince, of a great soul, patient of labours, Id'amed, 
merciful, religious, charitable ; a lover and encourager the 
studious, and of all who excelled in any art or sciencte*; a good 
emperor, and a great general. No man obtafhed more or 
greater victories than Amurath ; Belgrade alone withstood* his 
attacks. Under his reign, the soldier was ever victorious, the 
citizen rich and secure. If he subdued any country, his first 
care was to build mosques and caravanseras, hospitals, and 
colleges. Every year he gave a thousand pieces of gold to 
the sons of the Prophet ; and sent two thousand five hundred 
to the religious persons of Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem,** 
This portrait is transcribed from the historian of the Othman 
empire ; but the applause of a servile and superstitious people 
has been lavished on the worst of tyrants ; and the virtues 
of a sultan are often the vices most useful to himself, or 
most agreeable to his subjects. A nation ignorant of the 
equal benefits of liberty and law must be awed by the flashes 
of arbitrary power : the cruelty of a despot will assume the 
character of justice ; his profusion, of liberality ; his obstinapy, 
of firmness. If the most reasonable excuse be rejected, few acts 
of obedience will be found impossible ; and guilt must ^Jremble 
where innocence cannot always be secure. The tranquillity of 
the people and the discipline of the troops were best maintained 
by perpetual action in the field; war y^as the trade of the 

^®See Cantemir, History of the Othman Empire, p. 94. Murad, or Morad, 
may be correct ; but I have preferred the popular name to that obscure diligence 
which is rarely successful in translating an Oriental into the Roman alphabet. 
[A Burgundian knight, Bertrandon de la Brocquifere (see below p. 158, note 62) 
gives the following description of Murad : — 

“ He is a little short thick man, with the physiognomy of a Tartar. He has 
a broad and brown face, high cheek bones, a round beard, a great afld crooked 
nose, with little eyes ; but they say be is kind, good, generous, and willingly gives 
away lands and money. ... He is thought not to love war, and this seems to 
be well founded. . . . He loves liquor and those who drink hard.** He threw 
a Moor into wison who ventmed to admonish him against indulgence in Wine (T, 
>Vright> E^ly J/avelsin Palestine, p. 346-347}.] 
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Japisnliies ; and those who survived the peril and divided the 
. spoil fkpplauded the generous ambition of their sovereign. To 
propagate the tru^ religion was the di\ty of a faithful Musulman : 
the unbelievers were his enemies, and those of the Prophet; 
and, in the hands of the Turks, the scymetar was the only 
inst];ilment of conversion. Under these circumstances, how- 
ever, the justice and moderation of Amurath are attested by 
his conduct and acknowledged by the Christians themselves ; 
who consider a prosperous reign and a peaceful death as tjie 
reward ♦of his singular merits. In the vigour of his age and 
• military power, he seldom engaged in a war till he was justified 
by a ^evious ,and adequate provocation; the victorious sultan 
was disarni^d by submission ; and in the observance of treaties 
his -word was inviolate and sacred.^^ The Hungarians were^ 
commonly the aggressors ; he was provoked by the revolt of 
Scanderbeg ; and the perfidious Caramanian was twice van- 
quished and twice pardoned by the Ottoman monarch. Before 
he invaded the Morea, Thebes had been surprised by the 
despot ; in the conquest of Thessalonica^^^ the grandson of 
Bajazet might dispute the recent purchase of the Venetians ; 
and, after the first siege of Constantinople, the sultan was 
never tempted, by the distress, the absence, or the injuries, 
of Palaeologus, to extinguish the dying light of the Byzantine 
empire. 

But the most striking Feature in the life and character ofmadoubi* 
Amurath is the double abdication of the Turkish throne ; and, 
were not his motives debased by an alloy of superstition, we 
must praise the royal philosopher, who, at the age of | brty, 
could discern the vanity of human greatness. Resigning the 
sceptre to his* son, he retired to the pleasant residence of 
Magnet ; but he retired to the society of saints and hermits. 


i®See Chalcondyles (I. vii. p. i86, 198), Ducas (c. 33) and Marinus Barletius (in 
Vit. Scanderbeg, p, 145, 146). In his good faith towards the garrison of Sfetigrade 
he was a lesson and example to his son Mahomet. 

^♦[There is an account of Murad’s conquest of Thessalonica, A.D. 1430, by John 
Anagnostes (publ. at the end of the Bonn edition of Phrantzes, p. 484 sqq. ), written 
in imitation of the account of the Saracen siege in A.D. 904 by Cameniates. Two 
. popular Greek balllds on the capture are given in Passow’s Popularia Carmina 
'Graeciae recentioris, cxciv. cxcv. (cp. Miss F. M'Pherson, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
X. p. 86 , 877 . The lines occur : — ^ 

• tnjpav 7r6kt„ Tnjpav wyjpap 'S.aKopUri, 

n^pap KoX T^P ayio. 2o^<>d, ft-dya pMPaarrjpi.] 

Voltaire (Essai sur I’Histoire G^ndrale, c. 89, p, 283, 284) admires le Philo- 
sophe Turc ; would he have bestowed the same praise on a Christian prince for 
retiring to a monastery ? In his way, Voltaire was a bigot, an intolerant bigot. 
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It was not till the fourth century of the Hegira that the religion 
of Mahomet had been corrupted by an institution so adverse to . 
his genius ; but in the age of the crusades the various orders of 
Dervishes were multiplied by the example of the Cliristian, and 
even the Latin, monks. The lord of nations submitted to fest, 
and pray, and turn round in endless rotation with the farj^tics 
who mistook the giddiness of the head for the illumination of 
the spirit.^^ But he was soon awakened from this dream of 
ie^thusiasm by the Hungarian invasion ; and his obedient son 
was the foremost to urge the public danger and the vfishes of 
the people. Under the banner of their veteran leader, the» 
Janizaries fought and conquered; but he withdrew » from the 
held of Varna, again to pray, to fast, and to tarn round with 
his Magnesian brethren. These pious occupations were Again 
interrupted by the danger of the state. A victorious army 
disdained the inexperience of their youthful ruler ; the city of 
Hadrianople was abandoned to rapine and slaughter ; and the 
unanimous divan implored his presence to appease the tumult, 
and prevent the rebellion, of the Janizaries. At the well-known 
voice of their master, they trembled and obeyed ; and the re- 
luctant sultan was compelled to supj>ort his splendid servitude, 
till, at the end of four years, he was relieved by the angel of 
death. Age or disease, misfortune or caprice, have tempted 
several princes to descend from the throne ; and they have had 
leisure to repent of their irretrievable step. But Anjiurath 
alone, in the full liberty of choice, after the trial of empire and 
solitude, has repeated his preference of a private life, 
zofraiw After the departure of his Greek brethren, Eucenius had 
not been unmindful of their temporal interest* and his tender 
jgrki,A.]). Byzantine empire was animated by a just appre- 

hension of the Turks, who approached, and might sooit' invade, 
the borders of Italy. But the spirit of the crusades had expired ; 
and the coldness of the Franks was not less unreasonable than 
their headlong passion. In the eleventh century, a fanatic 
monk could precipitate Europe on Asia for the rbcovery of the 

i®See the articles Dervische, Fakir ^ Nasser^ Rohbaniat^ in d’Herbelot^s Biblio- 
tht^que Oricntale. Yet the subject is superficially treated fmm the Persian and 
Arabian writers. It is among the Turks that these orders have principally flour-* 
ished. 

I’Rycaut (in the Present State of the Ottoman Empire, p. a<p-268) affords much 
information, which he drew from his personal conversation with the heads of the 
dervishes, most whom ascribed their origin to the time of Orchan. He does not 
mention the Zicmdae of Chalcondyles (1. vii. p. a86), among whom Araurath re- 
tired ; the Seids of that author ore the descendants of Mahomet, 
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hc^y ®^pwlchre ; but, in the fifteenth, the most pressing motives 
of reUgion and policy were insufficient to unite the Latins in the 
defence of Christendom, Germany was an inexhaustible store- 
house of men and arms ; but that complex and languid body 
required the impulse of a vigorous hand ; and Frederic the 
Thiud was alike impotent in his personal character and his Im- 
perial dignity. A ^long war had impaired the strength, without 
satiating the animosity, of France and England ; but Philip, 
duke^of Burgundy, was a vain and magnificent prince ; and 
he eiqdyed, without danger or expense, the adventurous piety 
> of his subjects, who sailed, in a gallant fleet, from the coast of 
Flanders <to the Hellespont. The maritime republics of Venice 
and Geno» wefte less remote from the scene of action ; and their 
hostile fleets were associated under the standard of St. Peter. 

The kingdoms of Hungary and Poland, which covered, as it* 
were, the interior pale of the Latin church, were the most 
nearly concerned to oppose the progress of the Turks.) Arms 
were the patrimony of the Scythians and Sarmatians ; and these 
nations might appear equal to the contest, could they point, 
against the common foe, those swords that were so wantonly 
drawn in bloody and domestic quarrels. But the same spirit 
was adverse to concord and obedience ; a poor country and a 
limited monarch are incapable of maintaining a standing force ; ” 
and the loose bodies of Polish and Hungarian horse were not 
armed with the sentiments and weapons which, on some occa- 
sions, have given irresistible weight to the French chivalry. 

Yet^ 6n this side, the designs of the Roman pontiff and the 
eloguence of Cardinal Julian, his legate, were promoted by thejJu^* 
circumstances of the times by the union of the two crowns 


In the year 1431, Germany raised 40,000 horse, men at arms, against the 
Hussites of Bohemia (Lenfant, Hist, du Concile de Basle, tom. i. p. 318). At the 
siege of Nuys [Neuss] on the Rhine, in 1474, the princes, prelates, and cities sent 
their respective quotas; and the bishop of Munster (qui n'est pas des plus grands) 
furnished 1400 hqjrse, 6000 foot, all in green, with 1200 waggons. The united 
armies of the king of England and the d^e of Burgundy scarcely equalled one- 
third of this German host (M^raoires de Philipf)e de Comines, 1. iv. c. 2). At 
pre.sent, six or seven hundred thousand men are maintained in constant pay and 
admirable discipline^by the powers of Germany. 

* It was not till the year 1444, that France and England could agree on a truce 
of some months (see Rymer’s Foedera, and the chronicles of both nations). 

®®fnthe Hungarian crusade, Spondanus (Annal. Eccles. a . d . 1443, 1444) has 
been my leading guide. He has diligently read, and critically compared, the 
Greek and Turkish materials, the historians of Hungary, Poland, and the West. 
His narra^tive is perspicuous ; and, where he can be free from a religious bias, the 
judgment of Spondanus is not contemptible. 
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<m the head of La^laus,^^ a young ''and ambitious soldi^; |>y 
the valour of an Hero, ^ose name, the name of Jo hn Hunlades . , 
was already popular among the Christians and formidable to the 
Turks. An endless treasure of pardons and indulgences were 
scattered by the legate ; many private warriors of France and 
Germany enlisted under the holy banner | and the crusade 
derived some strenj^h, 6r at least some reputation, from the 
new allies, both of Europe and Asia. A fugitive despot of 
Servia exaggerated the distress and ardour of the Christians 
beyond the Danube, who would unanimously rise to vindicate 
their religion and liberty. The Greek emperor,22 with a spirit , 
unknown to his fathers, engaged to guard the Bosphorus, and 
to sally from Constantinople at the head of hk national and 
mercenary troops. The sultan of Caramania 23 announced the 
retreat of Amurath and a powerful diversion in the heart of 
Anatolia; and, if the fleets of the West could occupy at the 
same moment the straits of the Hellespont, the Ottoman mon- 
archy would be dissevered and destroyed. Heaven and earth 
must rejoice in the perdition of the miscreants ; and the legate, 
with prudent ambiguity, instilled the opinion of the invisible, 
perhaps the visible, aid of the Son of God and his divine mother, 

j, V Of the Polish and Hungarian diets, a religious war was the 

unanimous cry ; and Ladislaus, after passing the Danube, led 
fflnJfSSr an army of his confederate subjects as far as Sophia, the capital 
rBatiu^of^ >of the Bulgarian kingdom.^'^ In this expedition they obtained 
tyUQ signal victories, which were justly ascribed to the valour 
and conduct of Huniades. In the first, with a vanguard of ten 
thousand men, he surprised the Turkish camp ; in the second, 
he vanquished and made prisoner the most renowned of their 


Hot.] 
DtetUeof 

SrSiTi 


I have curtailed the harsh letter (Wladislaus) which most writers affix to his 
name, either in compliance with the Polish pronunciation, or to distinguish him 
from his rival the infant ladislaus of Austria. Their competition for the crown of 
Hungary is described by Callimachus ( 1 . i. ii. p. 447-486), Bonfinius (Decad. iii. 1 . 
iv. ), Spondanus, and Lenfant. 

®*The Greek historians, Phranza, Chalcondyles, and Ducas, do not ascribe to 
their prince a very active part in this crusade, which he seems to have promoted by 
his wishes and injured by his fears. 

23 Cantcmir Ip. 88) ascribes to his policy the original plan» and transcribes his 
animating epistle to the king of Hungary. But the Mahometan powers are seldom* 
informed of the state of Christendom ; and the situation and correspoijdence of the' 
knights of Rhodes must connect them with the sultan of Caramania. 

®*[For this expeffition see Katona, Histor. crit. reg. Hung. Stirpis mixtae, vL 
p. 245 sgg. : Nesri (in Thiiry’s Torbk tort^netfrdk, vol. 1 ) p. 58 ; the Anonymous 
of i486, U, p. 19 ; Sad ad-Din, id. p. 136 sgg. ; Zinkeisen, Gresch. des osman- 
ischen Reiches, i. 61 1 sgg.] 
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genemls^ who possessed the double advantage of ground and 
numbers. The approach of winter and the natural and artificial 
obstacles of Mount Hsemus arrested the progress of the hero, 
who measured a narrow interval of six days’ march from the 
foot of the mountains to the hostile towers of Hadrianople and 
the.frielidly capital of the Greek empire. The retreat was, un- 
disturbed ; and the entrance into Buda was at once a military 
and religious triumph. An ecclesiastical procession was followed 
by the king and his warriors on foot ; he nicely balanced the 
merits *and rewards of the two nations; and the’ pride of con- 
quest was blended with the humble temper of Christianity. 
Thirteen bashaws, nine standards, and four thousand captives 
were unquestionable trophies ; and, as all were willing to believe 
and«none were present to contradict, the crusaders multi plied^ 
with unblushing confidence, the myriads of Turks whom the)^ 
had left on the field of battle.^^ The most solid proof and the 
most salutary consequence of victory was a deputation from the 
divan to solicit peace, to restore Servia, to ransom the prisoners, The Twhuh 
and to evacuate the Hungarian frontier. By this treaty, the^JJ*^^,,, 
rational objects of the war were obtained ; the king, the despot, »»«•*««] 
and Huniades himself, in the diet of Segedin, were satisfied with 
public and private emolument ; a truce of ten years was con- 
cluded ; and the followers of Jesus and Mahomet, who swore 
on the Gpspel and the Koran, attested the word of God as the 
guardian of truth and the avenger of perfidy. In the place of 
the Gospel, the Turkish ministers had proposed to substitute 
the Eucharist, the real presence of the Catholic deity; but 
the Christians refused to profane their holy mysteries ; and a 
superstitious conscience is less forcibly bound by the spiritual 
energy, than By the outward and visible symbols, of an oath.^^^ 

Dufmg the whole transaction the cardinal-legate had ob- vioUktion of 
served a sullen silence, unwilling to approve, and unable toA.i>!*iJM' 
oppose, the consent of the king and people. But the diet was 
not dissolved before Julian was fortified by the welcome intelli- 
gence that A?iatolia was invaded by the Caramanian, and Thrace 
by the Greek emperor ; that the fleets of Genoa, Venice, and 


®®In their letters to the emperor Frederic III. the Hungarians slay 30,000 
Turks in one battle, but the modest Julian reduces the slaughter to 6000 or even 
2000 infidels (^Eneas Sylvius in Europ. c. 5, and epist. 44, 81, apud Spondanum). 

See the origin of the Turkish war, and the first expedition of Ladislaus, in the 
vth and vith books of the iiid Decad of Bonfinius, wno, in his division and style, 
copies Livy with tolerable success. Callimachus (1. ii. p. 487-496) is still mere pure 
aiitl atifheniic. 
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l^rgufidy masters of the Hellesf^nt ; and that the alUe^j 

informed of victory, and ignorant oif the treaty, of Ladislaus, 

impatiently vhillted for the return of hito vjjctonous army. '^'And 
is it thus/' ex!claimed the cardinal, thut you will deji^rt their 
expectations and your own fortune? -;.It is to them, to your 
and your fellow-Christians, that you have pledg^ your 
faith ; and that prior obligation annihilates a rash and sacrilegl* 
ou» oath to the enemies 6f Christ. His vicar on earth is the 
EU>man pontiff ; without whose sanction you can neither promise 
nor perform. In his name I absolve your perjury and s/^nctify 
your arms ; follow my footsteps in the paths of glory and salva- 
tion; and, if still ye have scruples, devolve on my liead the 
punishment and the sin.*’ This mischievous ^casuiitry was 
seconded by his respectable character and the levity of popujbr 
assemblies. War was resolved on the same spot where peace 
had so lately been sworn ; and, in the execution of the treaty, 
the Turks were assaulted by the Christians ; to whom, with 
some reason, they might apply the epithet of Infidels. The 
falsehood of Ladislaus to his word and oath was palliated by the 
religion of the times ; the most perfect, or at least the most 
popular, excuse would have been the success of his arms and 
the deliverance of the Eastern church. But the same treaty 
which should have bound his conscience had diminished his 
strength. On the proclamation of the peace, the French and 
German volunteers departed with indignant murmurs ; the Poles 
were exhausted by distant warfare, and perhaps disgusted with 
foreign command ; and their palatines accepted the first licence 
and hastily retired to their provinces and castles. Even Hun- 
gary was divided by faction or restrained by a laudable scruple ; 
and the relics of the crusade that marched in the ^second expedi- 
tion were reduced to an inadequate force of twenty bi^'^usand 
men. A Walachian chief, who joined the royal standard with his 
vassals, presumed to remark that their numbers did not exceed 
the hunting retinue that sometimes attended the sultan ; and 
the gift of two horses of matchless speed might admonish 
Ladislaus of his secret foresight of the event. But the despot 


37 I do not pretend to warrant the literal accuracy of Julianh speech, which is 
variously worded by Callimachus ( 1 . iii. p. 505-507), Bonfinius (I>ec. Jii. 1 . vi. p. 
457, 458), and other historians, who might indulge their own eloquence," while they 
represent one of the oratoi^ of the age. But they all agree in th6 advice and argu- 
ments for perjury, which in the field of controversy are fiercely attacked by the 
Protestants and febly defended by the Catholics, The are discouraged by 
the misfortune of Varna, 
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of Servia, after tHe restoration of his country and cMdristi^ wis 
tempted by the prpmise oi new realms ; and thk inexper^ence 
of the Ipng, the enthusiasm of the legate, and the martial 
presumption of Hi^iades himself were persuaded that every 
obstacle must yield to the invincible virtue of the sword and 
the cross. After the passage of the Danube, two roads might 
lead to Constantinople and the Hellespont : the one direct, 
abrupt, and difficult, through the mountains of Haemus ; the 
other more tedious and secure, over a level country, and along 
the shores of the Euxine ; in which their flanks, according to 
the Scythian discipline, might always be covered by a moveable 
fortification of waggons. The latter was judiciously preferred ; 
the Catholics parched through the plains of Bulgaria, burning, 
wiil4 wanton cruelty, the churches and villages of the Christian 
natives ; and their last station was at Warna, near the sea-shore, 
on which the defeat and death of Ladislaus have bestowed a 
memorable name.^s 

It was on this fatal spot that, instead of finding a confederate Batu® of 
fleet to second their operations, they were alarmed by the ap- SiJiothKov. 
proach of Amurath himself, who had issued from his Magnesian 
solitude and transported the forces of Asia to the defence of 
Europe. According to some writers, the Greek emperor had 
been awed, or seduced, to grant the passage of the Bosphorus ; 
and an indelible stain of corruption is fixed on the Genoese, or 
the pope's nephew, the Catholic admiral, whose mercenary con- 
nivance betrayed the guard of the Hellespont.^^ From Hadrian- 
ople, the sultan advanced, by hasty marches, at the head of sixty 
thousand men ; and, when the cardinal and Huniades had taken 
a tiearer survey of the numbers and order of the Turks, these 
ardent warriofjS proposed the tardy and impracticable measure 
of a r<^eat. The king alone was resolved to conquer or die ; 
and his resolution had almost been crowned with a glorious and 
salutary victory. The princes were opposite to each other in 
the centre ; and the Beglerbegs, or generals of Anatolia and 
Romania, cojnmanded on the right and left against the adverse 

® Wama, under the Grecian name of Odessus, was a colony of the Milesians 
which they denominated from the hero Ulysses (Cellarius, tom. i. p. 374 ; d'An- 
ville, tom. i. p. 312). According to Arrian^ Periplus of the Euxine (p. 24, 25, in 
the first volume of Hudson's Geographers), it was situate 1740 stadia, or furlongs, 
from the mouth of the Danube, 2140 from Byzantium, and 360 to the north of a 
rid^ or promonlbry of Mount Haemus, which advances into the sea. 

® [It is difficult to understand what the Papal fleet was doing. The place where 
Murad crossed is uncertain. The Turkish sources differ ; they agree only that he 
did not cross at Gallipoli. Cp. Thfiry’s note, cit. p. 21. j 

VOL. vn. ■ 10 
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divisions of the despot and Huniades. The Turkish wings were 
broken on tii© first onset ; but the advantage was fatal ; and 
the rash victors, in the heat of “the pursuit, were carried away 
far from the annoyance of the enemy or the support of their 
fHends. When Arnurath beheld the flight of his squadrons, 
he despaired of his fortune and that of the empire ; a veteran 
Janizary seized his horse's bridle; and he had magnanimity 
to pardon and reward the soldier who dared to perceive the 
terror, and arrest the flight, of his sovereign. A copy of the 
treaty, the monument of Christian perfidy, had been displayed 
in the front of battle ; and it is said that the sultan in his distress, 
lifting his eyes and his hands to heaven, implored the protection 
of |he God of truth ; and called on the prophet Jesus himself to 
avenge the impious mockery of his name and religion.®^ With 
inferior numbers and disordered ranks, the king of Hungary 
rushed forwards in the confidence of victory, till his career was 
stopped by the impenetrable phalanx of the Janizaries. If we 
may credit the Ottoman annals, his horse was pierced by the 
javelin of Arnurath ; he fell among the spears of the infantry ; 
and a Turkish soldier proclaimed with a loud voice, '' Hun- 
garians, behold the head of your king ! " The death of Ladis- 
laus was the signal of their defeat. On his return from an 
intemperate piii“suit, Huniades deplored his error and the public 
loss ; he strove to rescue the royal body, till he was overwhelmed 
by the tumultuous crowd of the victors and vanquished ; and the 
last efforts of his courage and conduct were exerted to save the 
remnant of his Walachian cavalry. Ten thousand Christians were 
slain in the disastrous battle of Wama. The loss of the Turks, 
more considerable in numbers, bore a smaller proportion to th^r 
total strength ; yet the philosophic sultan was n6t ashamed to 
confess that his ruin mu.st be the consequence of a secdlid and 
similar victory. At his command, a column was erected on the 
spot where Ladislaus had fallen ; but the modest inscription, 
instead of accusing the rashness, recorded the valour, and 
bewailed the misfortune, of the Hungarian youth.^^ 

»®Some Christian writers affirm that he drew from his bosom the host or wafer 
on which the treaty had not been sworn. The Moslems suppose, with more sim» 
plicity, an appeal to God and his prophet Jesus, which is like.wise insinuated by 
Callimachus ( 1 . iii. p. 516, Spondan. a.d. 1444, No. 8), 

81 A critic will always distrust these j^Iia opima of a victorious |,eneral, so 
difficult for valour to obtain, so easy for flattery to invent (Cantemir, p. 90, 91). 
Callimachus ( 1 . iii. p. ^17) more simply and probably affirms, supervenientibus 
Janizaris, telorum multitudine non tarn confossus est quam obrutus. 

88 Besides some valuable hints from y^neas Sylvius, which are diligently collected 
by Spondanus, our best authorities gre three historians of the xvth gentury, Philip 
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. Before I lose sight of the field of Wama, I am tempted to 
|iause on the character and story of two principal actors, the 
cardinal Julian, and John Huniades. Julian Csesarini wasTb«ou4iMt 
bom of a noble family of Rome ; his studies had embraced both 
the Latin and Greek learning, both the sciences of divinity and 
law ; and his versatile genius was equally adapted to the schools, 
the camp, and the court. No sooner had he been invested with 
the Roman purple than he was sent into Gennany to arm the 
empire against the rebels and heretics of Bohemia. The spirit 
of pewecution is unworthy of a Christian ; the military profes- 
sion ill becomes a priest ; but the former is excused by the 
times ; and the latter was ennobled by the courage of Julian, 
who stood dauntless and alone in the disgraceful flight of the 
Gevnan host. As the pope's legate, he opened the council of 
Basil ; but the president soon appeared the most strenuous cham- 
pion of ecclesiastical freedom ; and an opposition of seven years 
was conducted by his ability and zeal. After promoting the 
strongest measures against the authority and person of Eugenius, 
some secret motive of interest or conscience engaged him to 
desert, on a sudden, the popular party. The cardinal withdrew 
himself from Basil to Ferrara ; and, in the debates of the Greeks 
and I^tins, the two nations admired the dexterity of his argu- 
ments and the depth of his theological erudition.^^ In his Hun- 
garian embassy we have already seen the mischievous effects of 
his sophistry and eloquence, of which Julian himself was the 

pus Callimachus (de rebus a Vladislao Polonorum atque Hungarorum Rege gestis, 
libri iii. in Bel. [~ Schwandtner] Script. Rerum Hungaricarura, tom. i. p. 433-518), 

Bgnfinius (decad iii. 1. v. p. 460-467), and Chalcondyles (1. vii. p. 165-179J. The 
two first were Italians, but they passed their lives in Poland and Hungary (Fabric. 

Bibliot. Latin. mM. et infimae yEtatis, tom. i. p. 324 ; Vossius de Hist. Latin. L 
iii. c. QgiMt ; Bayle, Dictionnaire, Bonfinius). A small tract of Faelix Petancius, 
chancellor of Segnia (ad calcem Cuspinian. de Caesaribus, p. 716-722), represents 
the theatre of the war in the xvth century. [The story of the Varna campaign by 
Callimachus or Philip Buonaccorsi has recently been edited by Kwiatkovski in vol. 
vi. of the Monura. Polon. Hist. (1893). See also the authorities cited in Katdna, 
op. cit,^ vol. vi. , and the Turkish writers cited above, note 24, A full description of 
the battle will bl found in Hammer, i. p. 355-357, and in Zinkeisen, i. p. 689 sgq. 

There is a description of the battle in Greek verse by Paraspondylus Zoticus who 
professes to have been an eyewitness. It has been edited (with Hungarian notes) 
by W. Pecz, 1894 ; and it was included in Legrand’s Collection de Monuments, 

Nouvelle s6rie, v.'f). 51 sqq.} 

®®M. Lenfant has described the origin (Hist, du Concile de Basle, tom. i. p. 

247, &c.),‘*and Bohemian campaign (p. 315, &c.). of Cardinal Julian. His services 
at Basil and Fetrara, and his unfortunate end, are occasionally related by Spon- 
danus and the continuator of Fleury, 

**Syropulus honourably praises the talents of an enemy (p. 117) • rotavra rtva 
*Xrt%v h tmrAarvcr/AcVwf ayav KoyiKm, «al fitr koI dcivoTi^rof 

Mropix^ff. 
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fhrst victim. The cardinal, who performed the duties of a priest 
and a soldi^/ was lost in the defeat of Wama. The circunir 
stances of his death are variously related ; but it is believed 
that a weighty incumbrance of gold impeded his flight, and 
tempted the cruel avarice of some Christian fugitives. 

From an humble or at least a doubtful origin, the merit of 
John Huniades promoted him to the command of the Hungarian 
armies. His father was a Walachian, his mother a Greek : her 
unknown race might possibly ascend to the emperors of Con- 
stantinople ; and the claims of the Walachians, with the sifmame 
of Corvinus, from the place of his nativity, might suggest a thin 
pretence for mingling his blood with the patricians of: ancient 
Rome.^^ In his youth, he served in the wars of Ptaly, and was 
retained, with twelve horsemen, by the bishop of Zagrab the 
valour of the white knight was soon conspicuous ; he increased 
his fortunes by a noble and wealthy marriage ; and in the defence 
of the Hungarian borders he won, in the same year, three battles 
against the Turks. By his influence, Ladislaus of Poland ob- 
tained the crown of Hungary ; and the important service was 
rewarded by the title and office of Waived of Transylvania. The 
first of Julian’s crusades added two Turkish laurels on his brow ; 
and in the public distress the fatal errors of Warna were for- 
gotten. During the absence and minority of Ladislaus of Austria, 
the titular king, Huniades was elected supreme captain and gover- 
nor of Hungary ; and, if envy at first was silenced by terror, a 
reign of twelve years supposes the arts of policy as well as of 
war. Yet the idea of a consummate general is not delineated 
in his campaigns ; the white knight fought with the hand ratl^r 
than the head, as the chief of desultory barbarians, who attack 
without fear and fly without shame ; and his military lif^s com- 
posed of a romantic alternative of victories and escapes, cy the 
Turks, who employed his name to frighten their perverse chil- 
dren, he was corruptly denominated Jancus Lain^ or the Wicked ; 
their hatred is the proof of their esteem ; the kingdom which 


3 ® See Bonfinius, decad iii. 1 . iv. p, 423. Could the Italian historian pronounce, 
or the king of Hungary hear, without a blush, the absurd flattery which confounded 
the name of a Walachian village with the casual though glorioul^’epithet of a single 
branch of the Valerian family at Rome ? [For the Walachian ori^n of Hunyady, 
cp. X^nopol, Histoire des Roumains, i. p. 264.] o 

** Philip de Comines (M6moires, 1. vi. c. 13), from the tradition of the times, 
mentions him with high encomiums, but under the whimsical name of the Chevalier 
Blanc de Valaigne (Valachia). The Greek Chalcondyles, and the Turkish Annals 
of Leunclavius, presume to accuse his fidelity or valour. [Teleki, A Hunyadiak 
kora Magyarors2dgon (The Age of the Hunyadys in Hungary), volk 1-5, 1852-7.] 
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he guarded was inaccessible to their arms ; and they felt him most 
daring and formidable, when they fondly believed the captain of 
his country irrecoverably lost. Instead of confining himself to 
a defensive war, four years after the defeat of Wama he again 
penetrated into the heart of Bulgaria ; and in the plain of Cos- 
so\a sustained, till the third day, the shock of the Ottoman 
army, four times more numerous than* his own. As he fled alone 
through the woods of Walachia, the hero was surprised by two 
robbers ; but, while they disputed a gold chain that hung at his 
neck,4ie recovered his sword, slew the one, terrified the other ; 
and, after new perils of captivity or death, consoled by his 
presence an afflicted kingdom. But the last and most glorious 
action of his kfe was the defence of Belgrade against the powers 
of Mahomet the Second in person. After a siege of forty days, hu defence «i 
the Turks, who had already entered the town, were compelled 
to retreat; and the joyful nations celebrated Huniades andJi®*tt 
Belgrade as the bulwarks of Christendom.^^ About a month * 
after this great deliverance, the champion expired ; and his most 
splendid epitaph is the regret of the Ottoman prince, who sighed 
that he could no longer hope for revenge against the single an- 
tagonist who had triumphed over his arms. On the first vacancy 
of the throne, Matthias Corvinus, a youth of eighteen years of 
age, was elected and crowned by the grateful Hungarians. His 
reign was prosperous and long. Matthias aspired to the glory of 
a. conqueror and a saint ; but his purest merit is the encourage- 
ment of learning ; and the Latin orators and historians, who 
were invited from Itffly by the son, have shed the lustre of their 
eloquence on the father*s character. 

■»» 

sSI*&onfinius (decad iii. 1 . viii. p. 492) and Spondanus (A.D. 1456, No. 1-7). 

Huniades shared the glory of the defence of Helgradc with Capistran, a Franciscan 
friar ; and in their respective narratives neither the saint nor the hero condescends 
to take notice of his rival’s merit. [On John Capistrano see Hermann, Capistranus 
triumphans seu historia fundamentalis de S. Joanne Cap., 1700 ; Cataneo, Vita di 
S, Giovanni danCapistrano, 1691 ; Gu( 5 rard, S. Jean de Capistran et son temps, 

1865, The last campaign of Hunyady is the subject of a monograph by Kiss 
(Hunyadi Jdnos utolsd hadjdrata, 1857). The siege of Belgrade has been treated 
fully by Mr. R. N. Bain in the Eng. Historical Review for July, 1892.] 

®See Bonfiniute, decad iii. 1 . viii.-decad iv. 1 . viii. The observations of Spon- 
danus on the life and character of Matthias Corvinus are curious and critical (a.d. 

1464, Nom ; 1475, No. 6 ; 1476, No. 14-16 ; 1490, No. 4, 5). Italian fame was the 
obj^ of his vanity. His actions are celebrated in the Epitome Rerum Hungari- 
carum (p. 322-412) of Peter Ranzanus, a Sicilian. His wise and facetious sayings 
are re|^istered by Galeotus Martius of Narni (528-568); and we have a particular 
narrative of his wedding and coronation. These three tracts are all contained 
in the first vol. of Bel’s Scriptores Rerum Hungaricarum. [T he best monograph 
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Wrttiagi ^ In the list of heroes, John Hiiniades and Scanderbeg are com- 

monly associated ; and they are both entitled to our notic^ 
t. since their occupation of the Ottoman arms delayed the ruin of 
the Greek empire. John Castriot, the father of Scanderbeg,^ 
was the hereditary prince of a small district of Epirus or Albania, 
between the mountains and the Adriatic Sea. Unable to con- 
tend with the sultan's poXver, Castriot submitted to the hard 
conditions of peace and tribute ; he delivered his four sons as the 
pledges of his fidelity ; and the Christian youths, after receiving 
the mark of circumcision, were instructed in the Mahometan 
religion, and trained in the arms and arts of Turkish policy/^ 
The three elder brothers were confounded in the crowd cf slaves ; 
and the poison to which their deaths are ascribed oannot be veri- 
fied or disproved by any positive evidence. Y et the suspicion is 
in a great measure removed by the kind and paternal treatment 
of George Castriot, the fourth brother, who, from his tender 
youth, displayed the strength and spirit of a soldier. The suc- 
cessive overthrow of a Tartar and two Persians, who carried a 
proud defiance to the Turkish court, recommended him to the 
favour of Amurath, and his Turkish appellation of Scanderbeg 
{Iskender heg)f or the lord Alexander, is an indelible memorial 
of his glory and servitude. His father’s principality was reduced 
into a province ; but the loss was compensated by the rank and 


on Matthias Corvinus is that of W. Frakn6i which has appeared in a German 
translation (from the Hungarian) in 1891. It is furnished with interesting illus- 
trations,] 

They are ranked by Sir William Temple, in his pleasing Essay on Her iic 
Virtue (works, vol. iii. p. 385), among the seven chiefs who haves deserved, without 
wearing, a royal crown ; Belisares, Narses, Gonsalvo of Cordova, William first 
prince of Orange, Alexander duke of Parma, John Huniades, and GeorglK^astriot, 
or Scanderbeg. 

^ I could wish for some simple authentic memoirs of a friend of Scanderbeg, 
which would introduce me to the man, the time, and the place. In the old and 
national history oPMarinus Barletius, a priest of Scodra (de Vit^, Moribus, et 
Rebus gestis Georgii Castrioti, &c. libri xiii. p. 367, ArgentoraC 1537, in fol.), 
his gaudy and cumbersome robes are stuck with many false jewels. See like- 
wise Chalcondyles, 1. vii. p. 185 [p. 350, ed. B.] ; 1. viii. p. 229 [p. 432]. [Besides 
the contemporary authority, B^letius, we know indirectly of another contemporary 
source written by an anonymous man of Antivarl This work ( Hi^toria Scanderbegi 
edita per quendam AlbanensemJ was printed at Venice in 1480, but is now lost. 
But it js known to us through Giammaria Biemmi, who used it for his Istoria di 
Giorgio Castriota. detto Scander Begh, 1742. The best modern work bn thqlife 
and exploits of Scanderbeg is that of Julius Pisko : Skanderbeg, 1894 ; a nuniber 
of new documents are printed in an appendix.] 

His circumcision, education, &c. are marked by Marinus with brevity and 
reluctance (I, i. p. 6, 7), 
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title of Sanjiak^ a command of five thousand horse, and the 
dkospect of the first dignities of the empire. He served with 
honour in the wars of Europe and Asia ; and we may smile at 
the art or credulity of the historian, who supposes that in every 
encounter he spared the Christians, while he fell with a thimder- 
ing arm on his Musulman foes. The glory of Huniades is 
without reproach ; he fought in the defence of his religion and 
country ; but the enemies who applaud the patriot have branded 
his rival with the name of traitor and apostate. In the eyes of KSdiA 
the Christians the rebellion of Scanderbeg is justified by hisjg«.A.D 
fether*s wrongs, the ambiguous death of his three brothers, his 
own degradation, and the slavery of his country ; and they adore 
the generous though tardy zeal with which he asserted the faith 
ancUindependence of his ancestors. But he had imbibed from 
his ninth year the doctrines of the Koran ; he was ignorant of 
the Gospel ; the religion of a soldier is determined by authority 
and habit ; nor is it easy to conceive what new illumination at 
the age of forty could be poured into his soul. His motives 
would be less exposed to the suspicion of interest or revenge, 
had he broken his chain from the moment that he was sensible 
of its weight ; but a long oblivion had surely impaired his 
original right; and every year of obedience and reward had 
cemented the mutual bond of the sultan and his subject. If 
Scanderbeg had long harboured the belief of Christianity and 
the intention of revolt, a worthy mind must condemn the base 
dissimulation, that could only serve to betray, that could promise 
only to be forsworn, that could actively join in the temporal and 
spiritual perdition of so many thousands of his unhappy brethren, 

Sflhll we praise a secret correspondence with Huniades, while he 
commanded the vaneuard of the Turkish army ? shall we excuse Hk revolt 
the desertion of his standard, a treacherous desertion, which tutiw. ad. 
abandoned the victory to the enemies of his benefactor? In^ ’ 
the confusion of a defeat, the eye of Scanderbeg was fixed on 
the Reis EfFendi, or principal secretary ; with a dagger at his 
breast, he extorted a firman or patent for the government of 
Albania ; and the murder of the guiltless scribe and his train 
prevented the consequences of an immediate discovery. With 

SinceiBcanderbeg died, a.d. 1466, in the 63d year of his age (Marinus, 1 . xiii. 
p. 3yo), he was born in 1403 [1404] ; since he was torn from his parents by the 
Turks when he was novennis (Marinus, 1. i. p. i, 6), that event must have hap- 
pened in 1412 [or 1413], nine years before the accession of Amurath II., who must 
have inherited, not acquired, the Albanian slave. Spondanu^ thig 

inconsistency, a.d. 1431, No. 31 ; 1443, No, 14. 
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bold compcuiicms, to whom he had revealed his design, hje 
escaped in the night, by rapid marches, from the field of battle;^ 
to his paternal mountains. The gates of Croya were opened to 
the royal mandate ; and no sooner did he command the fortress 
than George Castriot dropped the mask of dissimulation, abjured 
the Prophet and the sultan, and proclaimed himself the avenger 
of his family and country.* The names of religion and liberty 
provoked a general revolt : the Albanians, a martial race, were 
unanimous to live and die with their hereditary prince ; and the 
Ottoman garrisons were indulged in the choice of martyrdom or 
baptism. In tlie assembly of the states of Epirus, Scanderbeg 
was elected general of the Turkish war ; and each of the allies 
engaged to furnish his respective proportion of men and money. 
From these contributions, from his patrimonial estate, and from 
the valuable salt-pits of Selina, he drew an annual revenue of 
two hundred thousand ducats ; and the entire sum, exempt 
from the demands of luxury, was strictly appropriated to the 
public use. His manners were popular ; but his discipline was 
severe ; and every superfluous vice was banished from his camp ; 
his example strengthened his command ; and under his conduct 
the Allmnians were invincible in their own opinion and that of 
Bb viaoiir their enemies. The bravest adventurers of France and Germany 
were allured by his fame and retained in his service ; his stand- 
ing militia consisted of eight thousand horse and seven thousand 
foot ; the horses were small, the men were active ; but he viewed 
with a discerning eye the difficulties and resources of the moun- 
tains ; and, at the blaze of the beacons, the whole nation was 
distributed in the strongest posts. With such unequal arms, 
Scanderbeg resisted twenty-three years the powers of the Otto- 
man empire ; and two conquerors, Amurath tii^ Second and 
his greater son, were repeatedly baffled by a rebel whSlti^ they 
pursued with seeming contempt and implacable resentment. At 
[A D. 1448] the head of sixty thousand horse and forty thousand Janizaries, 
Amurath entered Albania : he might ravage the open country, 
occupy the defenceless towns, convert the churches ftito mosques, 
circumcise the Christian youths, and punish with death his adult 
and obstinate captives, but the conquests of the sultan were 
confined to the petty fortress of Sfetigrade ; and the garrison, 
invincible to his arras, was oppressed by a paltry artifice and a 


^ His revenue and forces are luckily given by Marinus ( 1 . ii. p. 44). 

**rBiemmi says that the total number of fighting men did not exceed 70,000 : 
see Pisko, p. 47. J 
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superstitious scruple.^® Amurath retired with shame and loss 
fit>m the walls of Croya, the castle and residence of the Castriots ; 
the march, the siege, the retreat, vfere harassed by a vexatious 
and almost invisible adversary ; ^ and the disappointment might 
tend to embitter, perhaps to shorten, the last days of the sultan.'*^ 

In*£he fiilness of conquest, Mahomet the Second still felt at his 
bosom this domestic thorn ; his lieutenants were permitted to 
negotiate a truce ; and the Albanian prince may justly be praised 
as a firm and able champion of his national independence. The 
enthiftiasm of chivalry and religion has ranked him with the 
names of Alexander and Pyrrhus, nor would they blush to ac- 
knowledge their intrepid countryman ; but his narrow dominion 
and slender {towers must leave him at an humble distance below 
theiheroes of antiquity, who triumphed over the East and the 
Roman legions. His splendid achievements, the bashaws whom 
he encountered, the armies that he discomfited, and the three 
thousand Turks who were slain by his single hand, must be 
weighed in the scales of suspicious criticism. Against an illit- 
erate enemy, and in the dark solitude of Epirus, his partial 
biographers may safely indulge the latitude of romance ; but 
their fictions are exposed by the light of Italian history ; and 
they afford a strong presumption against their own truth by a p«^«ri>«g 
fabulous tale of his exploits, when he passed the Adriatic with domorvSSe 
eight hundred horse to the succour of the king of Naples. middle of 

® & r AugMt,-c. 

DeoemlMr] 

There were two Dibras, the upper and lower, the Bulgarian and Albanian : 
the former, 70 miles from Croya ( 1 . i. p. 17), was contiguous to the fortress of 
5 ^etigrade, whose inhabitants refused to drink from a well into which a dead dog 
had traitorously Ijeen cast ( 1 . v. p. 139, 140). We want a good map of Epirus. 

^he site of Sfet%rad is uncertain. It was in the Upper Dibre, and perhaps near 
TrebiSKiM* See Pisko, p. 18 note ; and for the mode of its capture, p. 50, 51.] 

^ Compare the Turkish narrative of Canteniir (p. 92) with the pompous and 
prolix declamation in the ivth, vth, and vith books of the Albanian priest, who has 
been copied by the tribe of strangers and moderns. 

In honour of his hero, Barletius (L vi. p. 188-192) kills the sultan, by disease 
indeed, under the walls of Croya, But this audacious fiction is disp^roved by the 
Greeks and Turks, who agree in the time and manner of Amurath's death at 
Hadrianople, 

^ See the marvels of his Calabrian expedition in the ixth and xth books of 
Marinus BarletiuS, which may be rectified by the testimony or silence of Muratori 
(Annali d’ltalia, tom. xiii. p. 291), and his original authors Qoh. Simonetta de 
Rebus Ffancisci Sfortiae, in Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. tom. xxi. j3. 728, et 
alios). The Albanian cavalry, under the name of Stradiots, soon became famous 
in the wars of Italy (M<imoires de Comines, 1 . viii, c. 5). [The date of Scander- 
beg’s expedition to Italy is fixed by Pisko (p. 86-88) by means of new documents. 

According to Antonius Guidobonus, the ambassador of Milan at Venice, the troops 
which Scanderbeg took with him numbered 2000 foot and 1000 horse.] 
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Without disparagement to his fame, they might have owned 
that he was fiiwly oppressed by the Ottoman powers ; in his 
extreme danger, he applied to Pope Pius the Second for a refuge 
M44Miii[«tin the ecclesiastical state; and his resources were almost ex- 
hausted, since Scanderbeg died a fugitive at Lissus, on the 
Venetian territory.^® His sepulchre was soon violated by the 
Turkish conquerors ; but -the Janizaries, who wore his bones 
Ciua.ttn] enchased in a bracelet, declared by this superstitious amulet 
their involuntary reverence for his valour. The instant ruin of his 
countiy may redound to the hero's glory ; yet, had he balanced 
the consequences of submission and resistance, a patriot, perhaps, 
would have declined the unequal contest which must depend on 
the life and genius of one man. Scanderbeg might indeed be 
supported by the rational though fallacious hope that the p^pe, 
the king of Naples, and the Venetian republic would join in the 
defence of a free and Christian people, who guarded the sea- 
coast of the Adriatic and the narrow passage from Greece to 
Italy, His infant son was saved from the national shipwreck ; 
the Castriots were invested with a Neapolitan dukedom, and 
their blood continues to flow in the noblest families of the realm. 
A colony of Albanian fugitives obtained a settlement in Calabria, 
and they preserve at this day the language and manners of their 
ancestors. 

OoaitftaidM. In the long career of the decjine and fall of the Roman 
empire, I have reached at length the last reign of the princes 
of Constantinople, who so feebly sustained the name and majesty 
of the Ceesars.^^ the decease of John Palaeologus, who sur- 
iwhifoy vived about four years the Hungarian crusade, the royal family, 

<L 

Spondanus, from the best evidence and tne most rationUl criticism, has re- 
duced the giant Scanderbeg to the human size ( a . d . 1461, No. 20 ; i4^5jjNo. 9; 
1465, No. 12, 13 ; 1467, No. i). His own letter to the pope, and the testimony of 
Phranza (1. iii. c. 28), a refugee in the neighbouring isle of Corfu, demonstrate his 
last distress, which is awkwardly concealed by Marinus Barletius (1. x.). 

®®See the family of the Castriots in Ducange (Fam. Dalmaticae, &c. xviii. p* 

348-350); . 

w This colony of Albanese is mentioned by Mr. Swinburne (Travels, into the 
Two Sicilies, vol. i. p. 350-354). 

[Constantine is generally numbered as Constantine XL, but Gibbon (who 
counts Constantine, son of Romanus I., as Constantine VIII. ;^see above, vol. v. 
p. 209) makes him Constantine XII. He was distinguished by the surname Dra- 
gases, derived through his mother Irene, who was daughter of Constantine Dragases, 
a Servian prince.] * 

^ The chronology of Phranza is clear and authentic ; but, instead of four years 
and seven months, Spondanus (a.d. 1445, No. 7) assigns seven or eight years to 
the reign of the last Constantine, which he deduces from a spurious epistle of 
Eugenius IV. to the king of Ethiopia. 
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by the death of Andronicus and the monastic profession of 
Isidore, was reduced to three princes, Constantine, Demetrius, 
and Thomas, the surviving sons of the emperor Manuel. Of 
these the first and the lastj were fer distant in the Morea ; but 
Demetrius, who possessed the domain of Selybria, was in thetstiynMa] 
suburbs, at the head of a party ; his ambition was not chilled 
by the public distress ; and his conspiracy with the Turks and 
the schismatics had already disturbed the peace of his country. 

The funeral of the late emperor was accelerated with singular 
and eten suspicious haste ; the claim of Demetrius to the vacant 
throne was justified by a trite and flimsy sophism, that he was 
bom imthe purple, the eldest son of his father’s reign. But 
the empress-mother, the senate and soldiers, the clergy and 
people, were unanimous in the cause of the lawful successor ; 
and the despot Thomas, who, ignorant of the change, accident- 
ally returned to the capital, asserted with becoming zeal the 
interest of his absent brother. An ambassador, the historian 
Phranza, was immediately dispatched to the court of Hadrianople, 
Amurath received him with honour, and dismissed him with 
gifts ; but the gracious approbation of the Turkish sultan an- 
nounced his supremacy, and the approaching downfall of the 
Eastern empire. By the hands of two illustrious deputies, the 
Imperial crown was placed at Sparta on the head of Constan- 
tine.®^ In the spring, he sailed from the Morea, escaped therjMi.A.D 
encounter of a Turkish squadron, enjoyed the acclamations of his 
subjects, celebrated the festival of a new reign, and exhausted 
by his donatives the treasure, or rather the indigence, of the 
state. The emperor immediately resigned to his brothers the 
possession of the Morea, and the brittle friendship of the two 
princes^ Demetrius and Thomas, was confirmed in their mother’s 
pres^ce by the frail security of oaths and embraces. His next 
occupation was the choice of a consort. A daughter of the doge 
of Venice had been proposed ; but the Byzantine nobles objected 
the distance between an hereditary monarch and an elective 
magistrate ; ‘and in their subsequent distress the chief of that 
powerful republic was not unmindful of the affront. Constan- 
tine afterwards hesitated between the royal families of Trebi- 
zond and Georgia ; and the embassy of Phranza represents in his 
public and private life the last days of the Byzantine empire.®® 


®^[The ceremony was not renewed at Constantinople. The emperor desired to 
avoid any occasion for quarrels between the Unionists and anti-Uuionists,] 

^ Phranza (1. iii, c. i-6) deserves credit and esteem. 
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The protopestiare, <«• great chamberlain, Phranasa, sailed from 
mSS& 'Constantinople as minister of a bridegroom; and the relics of 
wealth and luxury were applied to his pompous appearance. 
His numerous retinue consisted of nobles and guards, of physi- 
cians and monks ; he was attended by a band of music ; and the 
term of his costly embassy was protracted above two years. On 
his arrival in Georgia or Iberia, the natives from the tdwns and 
villages flocked around the ‘strangers ; and such was their simpli- 
city that they were delighted with the effects, without under- 
standing the cause, of musical harmony. Among the crowd was 
an old man, above an hundred years of age, who had formerly 
been carried away a captive by the barbarians,^® and who «amused 
his hearers with a tale of the wonders of India, ®7*frora whence 
he had returned to Portugal by an unknown sea.®^ From ^his 
hospitable land Phranza proceeded to the court of Trebizond, 
where he was informed by the Greek prince of the recent de- 
cease of Amurath. Instead of rejoicing in the deliverance, the 
experienced statesman expressed his apprehension that an am- 
bitious youth would not long adhere to the sage and pacific 
system of his father. After the sultan’s decease, his Christian 
wife Maria, the daughter of the Servian despot, had been 
honourably restored to her parents : on the fame of her beauty 
and merit, she was recommended by the ambassador as the most 
worthy object of the royal choice ; and Phranza recapitulates 
and refutes the specious objections that might be raised agains(t 
the proposal. The majesty of the purple would ennoble an un- 
equal alliance ; the bar of affinity might be removed by liberal 


^ Suppose him to have been captured in 1394, in Timour’s fihot war in Georgia 
(Sherefeddin, 1 . iii. c. 50), he might follow his Tartar master into HimdQstan in 
1398, and from thence sail to the spice-islands. 

The happy and pious Indians lived 150 years, and enjoyed the most perfect 
productions of the vegetable and mineral kingdoms. The animals were on a large 
scale : dragons seventy cubits, ants (the formica Indica) nine inches long, sheep 
like elephants, elephants like sheep. Quidlibet audendi, &c. ^ 

He sailed in a country vessel from the spice-islands to one of the ports of the 
exterior India ; invenitque navem grandem Ibericam, guA in Portugalliam est 
delatus. This passage, composed in 1477 (Phranza, L iii. c. 30), twenty years be- 
fore the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, is spurious or wonderful. But this 
new geo^aphy is sullied by the old and incompatible error which places the source 
of the Nile in India. 

Cantemir (p. 83), who styles her the daughter of Lazarus Ogli, and the Helen 
of the Servians, places her marriage with Amurath in the year 1424. It will not 
easily be believed that in six and twenty years' cohabitation the Sultan corpus ejus 
non tetigit. After the taking of Constantinople, she fled to Mahomet II, (Phranza, 
1 . iii. c, sa). 
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alms and the dispensation of the church ; the disgrace of Turkish 
nuptials had been repeatedly overlooked ; and, though the fair 
Maria was near fifty years of age, she might yet hope to give 
an heir to the empire. Constantine listened to the advice, 
which was transmitted in tne first ship that sailed from Trebi- 
zond ; but the factions of the court opposed his marriage ; and 
it was finally prevented by the pious* vow of the sultana, who 
ended her days in the monastic profession. Reduced to the first 
alternative, the choice of Phranza was decided in favour of a 
Georgian princess ; and the vanity of her father was dazzled by 
the glorious alliance. Instead of demanding, according to the 
primitive; and national custom, a price for his daughter,*^® he 
offered a porti<jn of fifty-six thousand, with an annual pension of 
five Jhousand, ducats ; and the services of the ambassador were 
repaid by an assurance that, as his son had been adopted in bap- 
tism by the emperor, the establishment of his daughter should 
be the peculiar care of the empress of Constantinople. On the 
return of Phranza, the treaty was ratified by the Greek monarch, 
who with his own hand impressed three vermilion crosses on the 
Golden Bull, and assured the Georgian envoy that in the spring 
his galleys should conduct the bride to her Imperial palace. But 
Constantine embraced his faithful servant, not with the cold ap- 
probation of a sovereign, but with the warm confidence of a 
friend, who, after a long absence, is impatient to pour his secrets 
into the bosom of his friend. Since the death of my mother state of tn* 
and of Cantacuzene, who alone advised me without interest or coart 
passion,®^ I am surrounded,” said the emperor, ^'by men whom 
1 can neither love nor trust nor esteem. You are not a stranger 
toC^ucas Notaras, the great admiral : obstinately attached to his 
own sentiments? he declares, both in private and public, that his 
sentiimTlts are the absolute measure of my thoughts and actions. 

The rest of the courtiers are swayed by their personal or factious 
views ; and how can I consult the monks on questions of policy 
and marriage ? I have yet much employment for your diligence 
and fidelity. ^In the spring you shall engage one of my brothers 
to solicit the succour of the Western powers ; from the Morea 
you shall sail to Cyprus on a particular commission ; and from 
« 

co'I'he classical reader will recollect the offers of Agamemnon (Iliad, I., v. 144) 
and the ge^ral practice of antiquity. 

Cantacuzene (I am ignorant of his relation to the emperor of that name) was 
a great domestic, a firm assertor of the Greek creed, and a brother of the queen of 
Servia, whom he visited with the character of ambassador (Syropulus, p. 37, 38, 

45 )* 
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thence proceed to Georgia to receive and conduct the hiture 
empress. * ' Your commands/' replied Phranza, are irresistible ; 
but deign, great Sir," he added, with a serious smile, to consider 
that, if I am thus perpetually absei^ from my family, my wife 
may be tempted either to seek anbther husband or to throw 
herself into a monastery." After laughing at his apprehensions, 
the emperor more gravely consoled him by the pleasing assu- 
rance that this should be his last service abroad, and that he 
destined for his son a wealthy and noble heiress ; for himself, the 
important office of great logothete, or principal minister of state. 
The marriage was immediately stipulated ; but the office, how- 
ever incompatible with his own, had been usurped by the ambi- 
tion of the admiral. Some delay was requisite <to negotiate a 
consent and an equivalent ; and the nomination of Phranzat.was 
half declared and half suppressed, lest it might be displeasing 
to an insolent and powerful favourite. The winter was spent in 
the preparations of his embassy ; and Phranza had resolved that 
the youth his son should embrace this opportunity of foreign 
travel, and be left, on the appearance of danger, with his 
maternal kindred of the Morea. Such were the private and 
public designs, which were interrupted by a Turkish war, and 
finally buried in the ruins of the empire.®^ 


®*[A Burgundian knight, Bertrandon de la Brcxxjui^re, returning from a pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem, visited Constantinople in 1432, and has left us a very interesting 
description of life in that city, and also of Murad’s court at Hadrianople. Legrand 
D’Aussy published this work (Voyage d’Outremer et Retour de Jerusalem en 
France) in 1804, and it has been re-edited by C. Schefer, 1892. An English edition 
appeared in 1 '. Wright’s Early Travels in Palestine (ed. Bohn, 1848, p. 283-382). 

Finlay writes (Hist, of Greece, iii. p. 492): “Court processions, religi'^us 
ceremonies, and national vanity amused and consoled the Greel^s as they hastened 
along the path of degradation and ruin. Dramatic representations of sacred sub- 
jects were performed in the Church of St. Sophia, as musical exhibition^f^ ^d been 
celebrated in earlier days. Exercises of archery and imitations of Turkish horse- 
manship replaced the military pageants and the games of the hippodrome which 
had been the delight of the Byzantine populace in better days.”] 
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CHAPTER LXVni 

Reign 4 ind Character of Mahomet the Second — Siege, Assault, and 
fnal Conquest, of Constantinople, by the Turks — Death of Con- 
stanfine Palceologus — Servitude of the Greeks — Extinction of the 
Roman Entire in the East — Consternation of Europe — Conquests 

. ^7id Death of Mahomet the Second 

The siege of Constantinople by the Turks attracts our first at- 
tention to the person and character of the great destroyer. charMter 
Mahomet the Second ^ was the son of the second Amurath ; and, 
though his mother has been decorated with the titles of Christian 
and princess, she is more probably confounded with the numerous 
concubines who peopled from every climate the harem of the 
sultan. His first education and sentiments were those of a 
devout Musulman ; and, as often as he conversed with an infidel, 
he purified his hands and face by the legal rites of ablution. 

Age and empire appear to have relaxed this narrow bigotry ; his 
aspiring genius disdained to acknowledge a power above his own ; 
and in his looser hours he presumed (it is said) to brand the 
prophet of Mecca as a robber and impostor. Yet the Sultan 
p^severed in a decent reverence for the doctrine and discipline 
of the Koran his private indiscretion must have been sacred 
from^e vulgar ear; and we should suspect the credulity of 
strangers and sectaries, so prone to believe that a mind which 
is hardened against truth must be armed with superior contempt 
for absurdity and error. Under the tuition of the most skilful 

^ For the character of Mahomet II. it is dangerous to trust either the Turks or 
the Christians. The most moderate picture appears to be drawn by Phranza { 1 . i. 
c. 33), whose resentment had cooled in age and solitude ; see likewise Spondanus 
(a.d. 1451, No. il^f and the continuator of Fleury (tom. xxii. p. 552), the JS/qg'ta of 
Paulus Jovius ( 1 . iii. p. 164-166), and the Dictionnaire de Bayle (tom. iii. p. 272 
279). [Cp» Critobulus, i. 5, in MUller, Frag. Hist. Gr. , v. part 2 ; Zinkeisen, Gesch, 
desT)smanischen Reiches, ii. 468 

®Cantemir (p. 115), and the mosques which he founded, attest his public regard 
for religion. Mahomet freely disputed with the patriarch Gennadius on the two 
religions (Spond. a.d. 1453, No. 22), 
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masters, Mahomet advanced with an early and rapid progress i||- 
the paths of knowledge ; and, besides his native tongue, it is 
adirmed that he spoke or understood five languages,® the Arabic, 
the Persian, the Chaldaean or Hebre^, the Latin, and the Greek. 
The Persian might, indeed, contrit|>ate to his amusement, and 
the Arabic to his edification; and such studies are familiar to 
the Oriental youth. In* the intercourse of the Greeks and 
Turks, a conqueror might wish to converse with the people over 
whom he was ambitious to reign ; his own praises in Latin 
poetry** or prose ^ might find a passage to the royal ear; but 
what use or merit could recommend to the statesman or the 
scholar the uncouth dialect of his Hebrew slaves ? Th^ history 
and geography of the world were familiar to hii^ memory; the 
lives of the heroes of the East, perhaps of the West,® excite^ his 
emulation ; his skill in astrology is excused by the folly of the 
times, and supposes some rudiments of mathematical science ; 
and a profane taste for the arts is betrayed in his liberal invita- 


Quinque linguas prcetcr suam noverat ; Graecam, Latinam, Chaldaicam, Per- 
sicarn. The Latin translator of Phranza has dropt the Arabic, which the Koran 
must recommend to every Musulnian. [The Greek text of Phranzes, i. 32 (p. ^5 
ed. Bonn) has *ApaPncr)v. The historian Critobulus (for whom see Appendix 1.) 
gives us the means of criticizing this statement of Phrantzes. He says (i. 5, 2) that 
Mohammad was thoroughly conversant with Arabic and Persian and had studied 
Greek philosophical works (Aristotelian and Stoic) that were translated into those 
languages. He repeats this statement, v. 10, 4, and. describes the Sultan studying 
the cosmographical diagrams of Ptolemy. Villoison (Notices et extraits des Manu- 
scrits, vol. viii. part 2. p. 22) quotes from a description of Mohammad given by 
Nicolaus Sagundinus to King Alfonso of Aragon, in Jan. 1453, the statement that 
the Sultan kept by him two physicians, one versed in Latin, the other in Greek ; 
and they instructed him in ancient history.] e* 

4 Philelphus, by a Latin ode, requested and obtained the«i'berty of his wife’s 
mother and sisters from the conqueror of Constantinople. It was dei^red into 
the sultan’s hands by the envoys of the duke of Milan. Philelphus nuK 5 elf was 
suspected of a design of retiring to Constantinople ; yet the orator often sounded 
the trumpet of holy war (see his Life by M. Lancelot, in the M^moires de I’Aca- 
d^mie des Inscriptions, tom. x. p. 718, 724, &c.). [The Letter of Philelphus to 
Mohammad, nth March, 1454, is published in his biography by Rosmini (i^s) vol. 
ii, p. 305.] « 

® Robert Valturio published at Verona, in 1483, his twelve books, de Re Militari, 
in which he first mentions the use of bombs. By his patron Sigismond Malatesta, 
prince of Rimini, it had been addressed with a Latin epistle to Mahomet II, 

® According to Phranza, he assiduously studied the lives an id actions of Alex- 
ander, Augustus, Constantine and 'Fheodosius. I have read somewhere that 
Plutarch’s Lives were translated by his orders into the Turkish langur»ge. If t^ 
sultan himself understood Greek, it must have been for the benefit of his subjects. 
Yet these Lives are a school of freedom as well as of valour. [Critobulus (i. 5, i) 
says that Mohammed’s examples were Alexander, Pomjpejr and Csesar — ir/>b« 

*A\^(ayipov itopa Kal Ho/xmitovt Kal<rapa^ koX tovs Kar* CKCiVovs Tf <ca4 

crrpanfyovff*] 
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tioE ana rewara of the painters of Italy J But the influence of 
iMigion and learning were eipployed without effect on hi^ savage 
•and licentious nature. I will not transcribe, nor do I firmly 
believe, the stories of his fourteen pages, whose bellies were 
ripped open in search of a itolen melon ; or of the beauteous 
slave, whose head he severed from her. body, to convince the 
Janiaaries that their master was not the votary of love.® His 
sobriety is attested by the silence of the Turkish annals, which 
accuse three, and three only, of the Ottoman line of the vice 
of drunkenness.® But it cannot be denied that his passions were 
at oncelfurious and inexorable ; that in the palace, as in the field, 

•a torrent of blood was spilt on the slightest provocation ; and 
that the doblest of the captive youth were often dishonoured by 
his unnatural Idfet. In the Albanian war, he studied the lessons, 
and* ^bon surpassed the example, of his father ; and the conquest 
of two empires, twelve kingdoms, and two hundred cities, a vain 
and flattering account, is ascribed to his invincible sword. He 
was doubtless a soldier, and possibly a general ; Constantinople 
has sealed his glory ; but, if we compare the means, the obstacles, 
and the achievements, Mahomet the Second must blush to sustain 
a parallel with Alexander or Timour. Under his command, the 
Ottoman forces were always more numerous than their enemies ; 
yet their progress was bounded by the Euphrates and the Adri- 
atic ; and his arms were checked by Huniades and Scanderbeg, 
by the Rhodian knights, and by the Persian king. 

In the reign of Amurath, he twice tasted of royalty, andHtoMig, 
twice descended from the throne ; his tender age was incapable 
of opposing his father’s restoration, but never could he forgive ' ^ 

th^ vizirs who had recommended that salutary measure. His 
nuptials were cg^ebrated with the daughter of a Turkman emir ; 
and, a|^ey a festival of two months, he departed from Hadrian- 
ople with his bride to reside in the government of Magnesia. 


^ The famous Gentile Bellino, whom he had invited from Venice, was dismissed 
with a chain and foliar of gold, and a purse of 3000 ducats. With Voltaire I laugh 
at the foolish story of a slave purposely Ipeheaded, to instruct the painter in the 
action of the muscles. [Bellini painted a portrait of Mohammad, which is extant. 
It passed into the possession of Sir Henry Layard. For Bellini at the Sultan’s 
court (j479'8o) see L. Thuasne, Gentile Bellini et Sultan Mohammed II.] 

. ®[The story is ait invention, and is likewise rejected by Thuasne hp. cit. p. 53 
* who points out that a similar story was told about Parrhasius (see the elder 
Seneca's Cofttroversiae, x. 5).] 

•'These Imperial drunkards were Soliman I,, Selim II., and Amurath IV. 
(Cantemir, p. 61). The sophis of Persia can produce a more regular succession ; 
and in the last age our European travellers were the witnesses and the companions 
Of their revels. 

VOIi. VII. 11 
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Before the "fend of six weeks, he was recalled by a ^^dden 
message from the divan, which ^announced the decease #f 
Amurath mnd the mutinous spirit of the Janizaries. His speed 
and vigour commanded their obedience ; he passed the Helle- 
spont with a chosen guard ; and, the distance of a mile from 
Hadrianpple, the vizirs and emirs^ the imams and cadhis, the 
soldiers and the people, fell prostrate before the new saltan. 
They affected to weep, .they affected to rejoice; he ascended 
the throne at the age of twenty-one years, and removed the 
cause of sedition by the death, the inevitable death, of his 
infant brothers.^® The ambassadors of Europe and Asia soon 
appeared to congratulate his accession, and solicit his friend^ 
ship; and to all he spoke the language of moderation and 
peace. The confidence of the Greek emperor was revived by 
the solemn oaths and fair assurances with which he sealed the 
ratification of the treaty ; and a rich domain on the banks of 
the Strymon was assigned for the annual payment of three 
hundred thousand aspers, the pension of an Ottoman prince 
who was detained at his request in the Byzantine court. Yet 
the neighbours of Mahomet might tremble at the severity with 
which a youthful monarch reformed the pomp of his father’s 
household ; the expenses of luxury were applied to those of 
ambition, and an useless train of seven thousand falconers was 
either dismissed from his service or enlisted in his troops. In 
the first summer of his reign, he visited with an army the 
Asiatic provinces ; but, after humbling the pride, Mahomet 
accepted the submission, of the Caramanian, that he might not 
be diverted by the smallest obstacle from the execution of his 
great design.^ ^ , 

Boitu* The Mahometan, and more especially the Turkish, casuists 

have pronounced that no promise can bind the faith&il against 
AD. 1461 interest and duty of their religion; and that the sultan 

may abrogate his own treaties and those of his predecessors. 
The justice and magnanimity of Amurath had scorned this 
Immoral privilege ; but his son, though the proudest of men, 
could stoop from ambition to the basest arts of dissimulation 


Calapin, one of these royal infants, was saved from his cruel brother, and 
oaptizad at Rome under the name of Callistus Othomannus. The emperot 
Frederic III. presented him with an estate in Austria, where he endectJhis life ; and 
Cuspinian, who in his youth conversed with the aged prince at Vienna, applauds 
his piety and wisdom (de Cmsaribus, p. 672, 673). 

11 See the accession of Mahomet II. in Ducas (c. 33*), Phranza ( 1 . i. c. 33, 1 . li. 
c. 2), Chalcondyles ( 1 . vii. p. 199 [p. 376, ed. Bonn]), and Cantemirfp, 96^. 
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Icid deceit. Pea^jp^^pn^ lijS^jldukL- : 

. he ineefisantly siraed for the^ssession of 'Xonstantinople ; and 
the Greeks, by their own ii^biscretion, afforded the first pretence 
of the fatal rupture.^^ Instead of labouring to be forgotten, their 
ambassadors pursued his can^, to demand the payment and even 
the increase of their annual stipend : the divan was importuned 
by their complaints, and the vizir, a secret friend of the Chris- 
tians, was constrained to deliver the sense of his brethren* 
“Ye foolish and miserable Romans/* said Calil, “ we know your 
device^, and ye are ignorant of your own danger ! the scrupu- 
» lous Amurath is no more ; his throne is occupied by a young 
conquerof , whom no laws can bind and no obstacles can resist ; 
and, if you escape from his hands, give praise to the divine 
clettMincy, which yet delays the chastisement of your sins. Why 
do ye seek to affright us by vain and indirect menaces ? Release 
the fugitive Orchan, crown him sultan of Romania ; call the 
Hungarians from beyond the Danube ; arm against us the 
nations of the West ; and be assured that you will only provoke 
and precipitate your ruin.” But, if the fears of the ambassadors 
were alarmed by the stern language of the vizir, they were 
soothed by the courteous audience and friendly speeches of the 
Ottoman prince ; and Mahomet assured them tjjiat on his return 
to Hadrianople he would redress the grievances, and consult the 
true interests, of the Greeks. No sooner had he repassed the 
Hellespont than he issued a mandate to suppress their pension 
and to expel their officers from the banks of the Strymon : in 
this measure he betrayed an hostile mind ; and the second order 

• 

^2 Before I enter jsfi the siege of Constantinople, I shall observe that, except the 
short hints of Cantemir and Leunclavius, I have not been able to obtain any 
Turkish^ccount of this conquest ; such an account as we possess of the siege of 
Rhodes by Soliman II. (M^moires de TAcaddmie des Inscriptions, tom. xxvi. p. 
723-769). I must therefore depend on the Greeks, whose prejudices, in some 
degree, are subdued by their distress. Our standard texts are those of Ducas 
(c. 34‘'4a), Phranza ( 1 . iii. c. 7-20), Chalcondyles ( 1 . viii. p. 20i-2i4[p. 380 sqq.^ 
ed. Bonn]), and h^onardus Chiensis (Historia C. P. a Turco expugnatae, Norim- 
berghae, 1544, in 410, 20 leaves [more accessible in Rcusner’s Epistolae Turcicae, i. 
p. 113 sgq.^ or in the Chronica Turcica of Lonicerus, i. p. 315 J^'^.]). The last 
of these narratives is the earliest in date, since it was composed in the isle of Chios, 
the i6th of August 1453, only seventy-nine days after the loss of the city, and in 
,the first confusion *of ideas and passions. Some hints may be added from an 
• epistle of Cardinal Isidore (in Farragine Rerum Turcicarum, ad calcem Chal- 
condyl. Clatiseri, Basil, 1556 [and in Reusner’s Epistolae Turcicae, i. 104]) to Pope 
Nicholas V.,and a tract of Theodosius Zygomala, which he addressed, in the 
year 1581, to Martin Crusius (Turco-Graecia, 1 . i. p. 74-98, Basil, 1584). The 
various facts and materials are briefly though critically reviewed by Spont^nus 
(a.d. Ib453, No. 1-27). The hearsay-relations of Monstrelet and the distant 
Latins, I shall take leave to disregard. [See for other authorities Appendix 3. ] 
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announced, and in some degree coiyimen<^ed, the siege of Cowir 
Stantinople^ In the narrow pass of the ]^sphorus, an Asiatic 
fortress had formerly beeb raised ly his grandfether : in the 
opposite situation, on the Europeail side, he resolved to erect 
a more formidable castle; and a faousand masons were com* 
manded to assemble in the spring, on a spot named Asomaton, 
CifMchas] about five miles from the fereek metropolis. PersiiAaionJaiJtie 
r yource of the feeble ; and the feehle. .Qan_^^ pe rsuad e : 
tnelsmbassadors of the emperor attempted, without success, to 
divert Mahomet from the execution of his design. They repre- 
sented, that his grandfather had solicited the permission of 
Manuel to build a castle on his own territories ; but \:hat this 
double fortification, which would command tlfe strait, could 
only tend to violate the alliance of the nations, to intercept; the 
Latins who traded in the Black Sea, and perhaps to annihilate 
the subsistence of the city. I form no enterprise,^’ replied the 
perfidious sultan, against the city ; but the empire of Con- 
stantinople is measured by her walls. Have you forgot the 
distress to which my father was reduced, when you formed a 
league with the Hungarians ; when they invaded our country by 
land, and the Hellespont was occupied by the French galleys } 
Amurath was compelled to force the passage of the Bosphorus ; 
and your strength was not equal to your malevolence. I was 
then a child at Hadrianople ; the Moslems trembled ; and for a 
while the Gahours insulted our disgrace. But, when my father 
had triumphed in the field of Wama, he vowed to erect a fort 
on the western shore, and that vow it is my duty to accomplish. 
Have ye the right, have ye the power, to control my actions on pay 
own ground ? For that ground is my own : as (ijr as the shores 

c 

^^The situation of the fortress, and the topography of the Bosphorus, are best 
learned from Peter Gyllius (de Bosphoro Thracio, 1 . ii. c. 13 [cp. p. 169]), Leun- 
clavius (Pandect, p. 445), and Tournefort (Voyage dans le Levant, tom. ii. lettre 
XV. p. 443, 444) ; but I must regret the map or plan which Tournefort sent to the 
French minister of the marine. The reader may turn back to (jhap, xvii [vol. ii] 
of this history. [The building of the fortress is well described by Critobulus i., 10 
and II (p. 59^2). The place is now called Rumili Hissari, Castle of Rumelia. 
The village of Asomaton is the modern Arnaut kioi, a little to the north of Bebek. 
Compare Mordimann, Belagerung und Eroberung Constantinopels, p. 17, 18; 
Paspates, noAiopKia Koi Tri<i Kox'trr., p. 78 ® 

^♦The opprobrious name which the Turks bestow on the Infidels is expressed 
KojSovp by Ducas, and Giaourhy Leunclavius and the modems. The fbrmer term 
is derived by Ducange (Gloss. Groec. tom. i. p. 530) from Kafiovpop, in vftlgar 
Greek a tortoise, as denoting a retrograde motion from the faith. But, alas I 
Gab&ur is no more than Gheher^ which was transferred from the Persian to the 
Turkish language, from the worshippers of fire to those of the crucifix (d’Herbelot, 
Bibliot. Orient, p. 375). 
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the Bosphorus, Asia is ii^abited by the Turks, and Europe is 
deserted by the Romans, i Return, and inform your king that 
the present Ottoman is far flifferent fk>m his predecessors ; that 
his resolutions surpass /Aei^wishes ; and that he performs more 
than the^ could, resolve, h^turn in safety; but the next who 
delivers a similar riiessage may expect to be flayed alive.*’ After 
this declaration, Constantine, the first !of the Greeks in spirit as 
in rank,^^ had determined to unsheath the sword, and to resist 
the approach and establishment of the Turks on the Bosphorus. 

He was disarmed by the advice of his civil and ecclesiastical 

* ministers, who recommended a system less generous, and even 
less prudtent, than his own, to approve their patience and long- 
suflering, to bi%nd the Ottoman with the name and guilt of an 
aggi«ssor, and to depend on chance and time for their own safety 
and the destruction of a fort which could not be long maintained 
in the neighbourhood of a great and populous city. Amidst hope 
and fear, the fears of the wise and the hopes of the credulous, 
the winter rolled away ; the proper business of each man, and 
each hour, was postponed ; and the Greeks shut their eyes 
against the impending danger, till the arrival of the spring and 
the sultan decided the assurance of their ruin. 

Of a master who never forgives, the orders are seldom dis-Heimu<ta* 
obeyed. On the twenty-sixth of March, the appointed spot oftSeSoIpS- 
Asomaton was covered with an active swarm of Turkish artificers ; 5 Sr 4 * 
and the materials by sea and land were diligently transported 
from Europe and Asia.^^ The lime had been burnt in Cata- 
phrygia ; the timber was cut down in the woods of Heraclea and 
Nicomedia ; and the stones were dug from the Anatolian quarries. 

Each of the thousand masons was assisted by two workmen ; and 
a measu^ of two cubits was marked for their daily task. The 
fortr^s was built in a triangular form ; each angle was flanked 

^^Phranza does justice to his master's sense and courage : Calliditatem hominis 
non ignorans Impcrator prior anna movere constituit, and stigmatizes the folly of 
the cum sacri tur§ profani proceres, which he had heard, amentes spe vana pasci. 

Ducas was not a privy counsellor. 

Instead of this clear and consistent account, the Turkish Annals (Cantemir) 
p. 97) revived the foolish tale of the ox’s hide, and Dido’s stratagem in the founda- 
tion of Carthage. These annals (unless we are swayed by an antichristian prejudice) 

^ are far less valuable than the Greek historians. 

• In the dimensions of this fortress, the old castle of Europe, Phranza does not 
exactly agi%e with Chalcondyles, whose description has been verified on the spot 
by his editor Leunclavius. [Phrantzes (p. 234) gives the breadth of the towers as 
25 feet, and this nearly agrees with Critobulus (i. ii, 4) who says " 12 cubits,” 
f.c., 24 feet. Chalcondyles says 22 feet, and Ducas “30 spans," i.e.^ 22 J feet. 
Critobulus alone gives the height of the wall, 100 feet, and adds that in size the 
fortress resembled not a fortress but a little town 
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by a strong Jiiid massy tower; one tfn the declivity of the hill^ 
alon^ the sea^shore ; a thicknef^s of twenty-two feet- was - 
assigned for the walls, thirty for the tov/ers; and the whole 
building was covered with a solid pf itform of lead. Mahomet 
himselfpressed and directed the work with indefatigable ardour ; 
his three vizirs claimed the honour of finishing their respective 
towers ; the zeal of the cadhis emulated that of the Janizaries ; 
the meanest labour was ennobled by the service of God and the 
sultan ; and the diligence of the multitude was quickened by 
the eye of a despot, whose smile was the hope of fortune, and 
whose frown was the messenger of death. The Greek emperor ' 
beheld with terror the irresistible progress of the wdrk ; and 
vainly strove, by flattery and gifts, to assuage an Implacable foe, 
who sought, and secretly fomented, the slightest occasion " of a 
quarrel. Such occasions must soon and inevitably be found. 
The ruins of stately churches, and even the marble columns 
which had been consecrated to St. Michael the archangel, were 
employed without scruple by the profane and rapacious Moslems ; 
and some Christians, who presumed to oppose the removal, re- 
ceived from their hands the crown of martyrdom. Constantine 
had solicited a Turkish guard to protect the fields and harvests 
of his subjects : the guard was fixed ; but their first order was 
to allow free pasture to the mules and horses of the camp, and 
to defend their brethren if they should be molested by the 
natives. The retinue of an Ottoman chief had left their horses 
to pass the night among the ripe com : the damage was felt ; 
the insult was resented ; and several of both nations were slain 
in a tumultuous conflict. Mahomet listened with joy to the 
complaint ; and a detachment was commanded. to exterminate 
the guilty village ; the guilty had fled ; but forty innocent and 
unsuspecting reapers were massacred by the soldiers. Till this 
«f, im« , pyoyocation, Constantinople had been open to the visits of com- 
merce and curiosity : on the first alarm, the gates were shut ; 
but the emperor, still anxious for peace, releasecLon the third 
day his Turkish captives, and expressed, in a last message, 
the firm resignation of a Christian and a soldier. '' Since neither 
oaths, nor treaty, nor submission, can secure peace, pursue,'* said 
he to Mahomet, ^'your impious warfare. My tfust is in God 
alone : if it should please him to mollify your heart, I ^^hall re- 


Among these were some pages of Mahomet, so conscious of his inexorable 
rigour that they begged to lose their heads in the city unless they could return 
before sunset. 
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joice in the happy change : if he delivers the city into your hands, 

I submit without a. munlur to his holy will. But, until the 
Judge of the earth shall pronounce between us, it is my duty to 
live and die in the defencJof my pbople." The sultanas answer 
was hostile and decisive ; nis fortifications were completed; anda^pti 
before his departure for H 4 drianople he stationed a vigilant Aga 
and four hundred Janizaries to levy a tribute of the ships of 
every nation that should pass within' the reach of their cannon. 

A Venetian vessel, refusing obedience to the new lords of theja^^pai 
Bosp];K>rus, was sunk with a single bullet. The master andBizM.Hov. 
thirty sailors escaped in the boat; but they were dragged in*^ 
chains to the Porte ; the chief was impaled ; his companions 
were breaded ; and the historian Ducas beheld, at Demotica, 
their bodies ^posed to the wild beasts. The siege of Constant 
tingle was deferred till the ensuing spring ; but an Ottoman 
army marched into the Morea to divert the force of the brothers 
of Constantine. At this aera of calamity, one of these princes, a.D.i4S8,Ja 
the despot Thomas, was blessed or afflicted with the birth of a 
son, ^^the last heir,'' says the plaintive Phranza, ‘^of the last 
spark of the Roman empire 

The Greeks and the Turks passed an anxious and f 

winter : the former were kept awake by their fears, the latter 
by their hopes ; both by the preparations of defence and attack ; j ^ 
and the two emperors, who had the most to lose or to gain, ws. April ' 
were the most deeply affected by the national sentiment. In 
Mahomet, that sentiment was inflamed by the ardour of his youth 
and temper : he amused his leisure with building at Hadrianople 
the lofty palace of Jehan Numa (the watch-tower of the world) ; 
b^^t his serious thoughts were irrevocably bent on the conquest 
of the city ofiCaesar. At the dead of night, about the second 
watqji, die started from his bed, and commanded the instant 
attendance of his prime vizir. The message, the hour, the prince, 
and his own situation alarmed the guilty conscience of Calil [Ham 
Basha, who had possessed the confidence, and advised the 
restoration, pf Amurath. On the accession of the son, the vizir 

Ducas, c, ^5. Phranza (L iiu c. 3), who had sailed in his vessel, commemor- 
ates the Venetian pilot as a martyr. [Cp. Niccol6 Barbaro, p, 2 (ed. Cornet). 

Other Venetian vessels were more successful.] 

Auctum est Palasologorum genus, et Imperii successor, parvseque Romanorum 
scintillae heres natus, Andreas, &c. (Phranza, 1 . iii. c. 7). The strong expression 
was inspired by his feelings. 

Cantemir, p. 97, 98. The sultan was either doubtful of his conquest or ig- 
norant of the superior merits of Constantinople. A city or a kingdom may 
sometimes be ruined by the Imperial fortune of their sovereign. 
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was confirmed hia office and the appearances of &voar : but 
the veteran stotesmra was not insensifle tha* he trode on a thin 
and slippery Mse which might brealf under his footsteps and 
ptoge him m the abyss. His friendship for the Christians, 
which ^ht be innocent under the lAte reign, had stigmatised 
him wth the name of Gabour Ortachi, or foster brother of the 
infidels;® and his avarice entertained a venal and treasonable 
corr^ndence which waS detected and punished after the 
conclusion of the war. On receiving the royal mandate, he 
embraced, perhaps for the last time, his wife and children refilled 
up a cup with pieces of gold, hastened to the palace, adored the 
sultan, and offered, according to the Oriental custom, the slight 
tobute of his duty and gratitude.® “ It is not my wish,” ^d 
Mahomet, to resume my gifts, but rather to heap and multiply 
them on thy head. In my turn, I ask a present far more valug&e 
and imp^nt — Constantinople.” As soon as the vizir had re- 
covered from his surprise, "The same God,” said he, “who has 
already given thee so large a portion of the Roman empire, will 
not deny the remnant, and the capital. His providence and thv 
pwer assure thy success ; and myself, with the rest of thy faith- 
lul slaves, will sacrifice our lives and fortunes/' ^^Lala"24 (qj. 
preceptor), continued the sultan, “do you see this pillow all 
the night, m my agitation, I have pulled it on one side and the 
other,- I have risen from my bed, again have I lain down ; yet 
sleep has not visited these weary eyes. Beware of the gold and 

superior ; and with the aid 
ot God, and the prayers of the prophet, we shall speedily 
tecome masters of Constantinople.” To sound the disposition of 
his soldiers, he often wandered through the streets alone ard 
m msguise ; and it was fatal to discover the sultan, when he 

His hours were i}p«ut in 
hneatmg the plan of the hostile city ; in debating with his 

c. file Gre&s (Duoas, 
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generals and engin^rs^ amwhat spot he should erect his batteries ; 
on ’which side he shoulcd assault the walls; where he should 
spring his mines ; to whijt place he should apply his scaling- 
ladders ; and the exerciser of the day repeated and proved the 
lucubrations of the night, t 

*Among the implements of destruction, he studied with peculiar me gr^t 
care the recent and tremendous discovery of the Latins ; and his mSmt 
artillery surpassed whatever had yet appeared in the world, A 
founder of cannon, a Dane or Hungarian,^^ who had been almost [Vrbwi 
starved in the Greek service, deserted to the Moslems, and was 
liberally entertained by the Turkish sultan. Mahomet was satis- 
fied with the answer to his first question, which he eagerly 
pressed on tne artist. '' Am I able to cast a cannon capable of 
thi^wing a ball or stone of sufficient size to batter the walls of 
Constantinople ? 1 am not ignorant of their strength, but, 

were they more solid than those of Babylon, I could oppose an 
engine of superior power ; the position and management of that 
engine must be left to your engineers.'* On this assurance, a 
foundry was established at Hadrianople : the metal was prepared ; 
and, at the end of three months, Urban produced a piece of brass 
ordnance of stupendous and almost incredible magnitude ; a 
measure of twelve palms is assigned to the bore ; and the stone 
bullet weighed above six hundred pounds. 2® A vacant place be- 
fore the new palace was chosen for the first experiment ; but, to 
pirevent the sudden and mischievous effects of astonishment and 
fear, a proclamation was issued that the cannon would be dis- 
charged the ensuing day. The explosion was felt or heard in 
the circuit of an hundred furlongs : the ball, by the force of gun- 
powder, was driven above a mile ; and on the spot where it fell, 
it bpidd itself a fathom deep in the ground. For the convey- cniagY«*« 
ance of this destructive engine, 27 a frame or carriage of thirty 
waggons was linked together and drawn along by a team of sixty 

3 ® [Orban (’O^avos), was a Hungarian ; no authority says that he was a Dane. 

Gibbon has mistaken the phrase of Chalcondyles who pedantically describes 
him as a ** Dacian" (Adf) p. 385, ed. Bonn. n^A-e/SoAtcrTi^^ is the word Chalcon- 
dyles uses for a “gunner Strictly Orban was a r»jAe/3oAo7roi6s. ] 

^ The Attic t^ent weighed about sixty minae, or avoirdupois pounds (see Hoop» 
on Ancient Wei^ts, Measures, &c. ) ; but among the modem Greeks that classic 
appellation was extended to a weight of one hundred or one hundred and twenty* 
five pounds (Ducange, rakavrop), Leonardus Chiensis measured the ball or stone 
of Ihe second canon : Lapidem, qui palmis undecim ex meis ambibat in gyro. [The 
palma^ or span, being reckoned at 8 inches, it is calculated that the ball would 
have weighed 1456 lbs. avoirdupois. Mordtmann, op. cit. p. 36.] 

[According to Zorzo Dolfin, Assedio e presa di Cpli § 16 (Paspates, op. cit. 
p. laon.) the cannon was conveyed in pieces.) 
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Qxm ; two hundred men on both si<hh wer^ stationed to poise 
lUtd support the rolling weight ; two 1 iondred and fifty wotkiUen 
marched before to smooth the way as d repair the bridges ; and 
Ijttiwi, wA near two months were employed in a laborious journey of one 
hundred and fifty miles. A lively 28 philosopher derides, on this 
occasion, the cr^ulity of the Greeks, and observes, with mUch 
reason, that we should always distrust the exaggerations of a 
vanquished people. He calculates that a ball, even of two 
hunted pounds, would require a charge of one hundred and 
fifty pounds of powder ; and that the stroke would be feeble and 
impotent, since not a fifteenth part of the mass could be inflamed 
at the same moment* A stranger as I am to the art of ^estruc* 
tion, I can discern that the modern improvements of artillery 
prefer the number of pieces to the weight of metal ; the qutck- 
ness of the fire to the sound, or even the consequence, of a single 
explosion. Yet I dare not reject the positive and unanimous 
evidence of contemporary writers ; nor can it seem improbable 
that the first artists, in their rude and ambitious efforts, should 
have transgressed the standard of moderation. A Turkish 
cannon, more enormous than that of Mahomet, still guards the 
entrance of the Dardanelles ; and, if the use be inconvenient, it 
has been found on a late trial that the effect was far from con- 


temptible. A stone bullet of eleven hundred pounds* weight was 
once discharged with three hundred and thirty pounds of powder ; 
at the distance of six hundred yards, it shivered into three rocky 
fragments, traversed the strait, and, leaving the waters in a 
foam, again rose and bounded against the opposite hill.^^ 

While Mahomet threatened the capital of the East, the Grefk 
emperor implored with fervent prayers the assistance of earth 
ifoiM^iz. and heaven. But the invisible powers were deaf to his shpplica- 
SSgSrJooB- tions ; and Christendom beheld with indifference the fall of Con- 
stantinople, while she derived at least some promise of supply 
from the jealous and temporal policy of the sultan of Egypt. 
Some states were too weak, and others too remote ; by some 
the danger was considered as imaginary, by others as inevitable : 


See Voltaire (Hist G6n6rale, c. xci. p. 294, 295). He was^^ambitious of uni- 
versal monarchy ; and the poet fi^uently aspires to the name and style of an 
astronomer, a chemist, &c. [Mordtmann {ioc, cit,) says that stone balls, measur- 
ing from 72 to 88 inches round, have been found in the Arsenal, in tne walls of 
Gmata, and elsewhere.] 

» The Baron de Tott (tom. iii. p. 85-89), who fortified the Dardanelles against 
the Russians, describes in a lively, and even comic, strain his own prowess and the 
consternation of the Turks. But that adventurous traveller does not possess the 
art of gaining our confidence. 
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the Western princes were mvolved in their endless and domestic 
quanrels ; and the Roman IxnitilF was exasperated by the false- 
hood or obstinacy of the Gjeeks. Instead of employing in their 
&V0iir the arms and treasures of Italy, Nicholas the Fifth had 
foretold their approaching ruin ; and his honour was engaged in 
the accomplishment of his prophecy. Perhaps he was softened 
by* the last extremity of their distress ; but his compassion was 
tardy ; his efforts were faint and unavailing ; and Constantinople 
had fallen, before the squadrons of Genoa and Venice could sail 
from Aheir harbours.®® Even the princes of the Morea and of 
the Greek islands affected a cold neutrality : the Genoese 
colony qf Galata negotiated a private treaty ; and the sultan 
indulged thex^ in the delusive hope that by his clemency they 
migiit survive the ruin of the empire. A plebeian crowd, and 
some Byzantine nobles, basely withdrew from the danger of 
their country ; and the avarice of the rich denied the emperor, 
and reserved for the Turks, the secret treasures which might 
have raised in their defence whole armies of mercenaries.®^ The 
indigent and solitary prince prepared, however, to sustain his 
formidable adversary ; but, if his courage were equal to the peril, 
his strength was inadequate to the contest. In the beginning 
of the spring, the Turkish vanguard swept the towns and villages 
as far as the gates of Constantinople : submission was spared and 
protected ; whatever presumed to resist was exterminated with 
fire and sword. The Greek places on the Black Sea, Mesembria, [Mugivri, 
Acheloum, and Bizon, surrendered on the first summons ; Selybria vSSaf&iTri: 
alone deserved the honours of a siege or blockade ; and the 
bold inhabitants, while they were invested by land, launched 
their boats, pillaged the opposite coast of Cyzicus, and sold their 

• 

s® Non audivit, indignum ducens, says the honest Antoninus ; but, as the Roman 
court was afterwards grieved and ashamed, we find the more courtly expression of 
Platina, in animo fuisse pontifici juvare Gragcos, and the positive assertion of ^Eneas 
Sylvius, structam classem, &c. (Spond. A.D, 1453, No. 3). 

Antonin, irf Prooem. — Epist. Cardinal. Isidor. apud Spondanum ; and Dr. 

Johnson, in the tragedy of Irene, has happily seized this characteristic circum- 
stance ; — 

The groaning Greeks dig up the golden caverns, 

The accumulated wealth of hoarding ages ; 

Tnat wealth which, granted to their weeping prince, 

Had rang’d embattled nations at their gates. 

[The ^'ower of St. Stephen, on the sea of Marmora, two hours from the city, was 
also stormed and the garrison beheaded. Critobulus (i. 32) mentions that Mo- 
hammad himself, after his arrival, stormed the forts of Studion and Therapeion ; 
it is unknown where they were. He also sent his admiral Paltogles to capture the 
fort of the Prince’s island {ik 33). These facts are recorded by Critobulus alone. ] 
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ciiiptiyeB in the^ public market. But ok the approach of Mahomet 
himself all wfts silent and prostraib; he first halted at the 
distance of five miles ; and from tl [ence advancing in battle- 
array planted before the gate of St. Romanus the Imperial 
standard : and, on the sixth day of April, formed the memoraMfej 


siege of Constantinople. ^ 

The troops of Asia and Europe extenaed on the right and left 
from the Propontis to the harbour; the Janizaries in the front 
were stationed before the sultan’s tent ; the Ottoman line was 
covered by a deep entrenchment ; and a subordinate army in- 
closed the suburb of Galata, and watched the doubtful faith of 
the Genoese. The inquisitive Philelphus, who resided ip Greece 
about thirty years before the siege, is confidery: that all the 
Turkish forces, of any name or value, could not exceed^ the 
number of sixty thousand horse and twenty thousand foot ; and 
he upbraids the pusillanimity of the nations who had tamely 
yielded to a handful of barbarians. Such, indeed, might be the 
regular establishment of the Capiculi,^^ the troops of the Porte 
who marched with the prince and were paid from his royal 
treasury. But the bashaws, in their respective governments, 
maintained or levied a provincial militia ; many lands were held 
by a military tenure ; many volunteers were attracted by the 
hope of spoil ; and the sound of the holy trumpet invited a 
swarm of hungry and fearless fanatics, who might contribute at 
least to multiply the terrors, and in a first attack to blunt the 


®®The palatine troops are styled Caficuli, the provincials, Seratculi : and most 
of the names and institutions of the Turkish militia existed Ijefore the Canon Namek 
of Soliman II., from which, and his own experience, Count Marsigli has composed 
his Military State of the Ottoman empire. [Mohammed pitched his headquarrers 
on the hill of Maltepe, a short distance from the middle part ^ the land wall, op- 
posite to the gate of St. Romanus (Top Kapussi) and the part of the fial^known 
as Myriandrion (cp. Mordtmann, Esquisse topographique de Constantinople, p. 24). 
The Anatolic army (under Isaac)was on his right, stretching to the sea ofMarmora, 
the Ruraeliot (under Karatzas) on his left, towards the Golden Horn. A special 
force was committed to Zagan Pasha, and posted behind Galata, on the ground 
which is now Pera, to watch the Genoese ; and Zagan was also to survey the build- 
ing of a bridge across the Golden Horn to the north point of Con^’antinople (Porta 
Cynegii, Aiwan Kapussi). See Critobulus, i. 27 (p. 75) ; N. Barbaro, p. 30.— 
The numbers of the besieging army are given as follows : Phrantzes, 258,000 ; 
Critobulus, over 300,000 (not counting camp followers, &c.); Chalcondyles, 
400,000 ; Ducas, over 400,000 (p. 267), but his particular items j(p. 283) amount to 
260,000 ; I^eonardus, over 300,000 ; N. Barbaro, 160,000 ; the ThrSnos of Con- 
stantinople, 217,000. Tedardi, a Florentine witness (for whose work se^ App)endix 
3), nearly agrees wdth Barbaro ; counting 140,000 fighting men and 60,000 traders, 
tailors, &c., who followed the army in hope of gain (Informacion, p. 21). Mordt- 
mann is inclined to accept the number of Bartoo ; Hammer, that of Phrantzes; 
It is to be oliserved that there were a large number of Christians in the iTurkish 
army according to Tedardi (the Thr^nos gives the number at 30,000 ; L 752).] 
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Bwomk, of the Christiansi The whole mass of the Turkish 
powers is magnified by llucas, Chaleondyles^ and Leonard of 
Chids^ to the amount of t^e or four hundred thousand men ; 
but Phranza was a less remote and* ** more accurate judge ; and 
Ids jwecise definition of two hundred and fifty-eight thousand 
does not exceed the measi^re of experience and probability.®^ 

Thb navy of the besiegers was less formidable : the Propontis 
was overspread with three hundred* and twenty sail; but of 
these no more than eighteen could be rated as galleys of war ; 
and the far greater part must be degraded to the condition of 
storeships and transports, which poured into the camp fresh 
supplies jof men, ammunition, and provisions. In her last decay, oftheSMekt 
CJonstantinople was still peopled with more than an hundred 
thousand inhabitants ; but these numbers are found in the ac- 
couifts, not of war, but of captivity ; and they mostly consisted 
of mechanics, of priests, of women, and of men devoid of that 
spirit which even women have sometimes exerted for the common 
safety. I can suppose, I could almost excuse, the reluctance of 
subjects to serve on a distant frontier, at the will of a tyrant ; 
but the man who dares not expose his life in the defence of his 
children and his property has lost in society the first and most 
active energies of nature. By the emperor's command, a par- 
ticular inquiry had been made through the streets and houses, 
how many of the citizens, or even of the monks, were able and 
willing to bear arms for their country. The lists were intrusted 
to' Phranza ; and, after a diligent addition, he informed his 
master, with grief and surprise, that the national defence was 
reduced to four thousand nine hundred and seventy Romans, iwvi 
Between Constantine and his faithful minister, this comfortless 
secret was preserved ; and a sufficient proportion of shields, 
cros^o^s, and muskets was distributed from the arsenal to the 
city-bands. They derived some accession from a body of two [Arrival of 
thousand strangers, under the command of John Justiniani, 


• 

** The .observation of Philelphus is approved by Cuspinian in the year 1508 (de 
Caesaribus, in Epilog, de MilitiA TurcicS., p. 697). Marsigli proves that the effec- 
tive armies of the Turks are much less numerous than they appear. In the arpiy 
that besieged Constantinople, Leonardus Chiensis reckons no more than 15.900 
Janizaries. [The Usual strength of the Ottoman army on an important expedition 
was about zoo, 000.] 

85 Ego etdem (Imp.) tabellas extribui non absque dolore et moestiti^, mansUque 
apud nos duos aliis occultus numerus (Phranza, 1 . iii. c. 3). With some indulgence 
for national prejudices, we cannot desire a more autliaitic witness, not only of 
public facts, but of private counsels. [The statement of Phrantzes as to the num- 
bers is confirmed by Tedardi.] 
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Gencie«e?®® a liberal donative w^js advanced to tbeae aindliy 
ai^es ; and a pxincely recompense, theiisle of Lemnos, fiMym* 
Mium ised to the valour and victory of thf ir chief A strong chain 
drawn across the mouth of the harbour it was supported 
by some Greek and Italian vessels of war and merchandise ; and'^ 
the ships of every Christian nation, that successively arrived from ' 
Candia and the Black Sea, were detained for the public service. 
Against the powers of the Ottoman empire, a city of the extent 
of thirteen, perhaps of sixteen, miles was defended by a scanty 
garrison of seven or eight thousand soldiers. Europe ancj, Asia 
were open to the besiegers ; but the strength and provisions of 
the Greeks must sustain a daily decrease ; nor could they^ indulge 
the expectation of any foreign succour or supply.®^ 
riklMiui<mof The primitive Romans would have drawn their swords in the 
Snr^s,A.D. resolution of death or conquest. The primitive Christians might 
1182, Dm. 12 embraced each other, and awaited in patience and charity 
the stroke of martyrdom. But the Greeks of Constantinople 
were animated only by the spirit of religion, and that spirit was 
productive only of animosity and discora Before his death, the 
emperor John Palseologus had renounced the unpopular measure 
of an union with the Latins ; nor was the idea revived, till the 
distress of his brother Constantine imposed a last trial of flatteiy 
and dissimulation.®® With the demand of temporal aid, his 
ambassadors were instructed to mingle the assurance of spiritual 

8®[A11 these strangers had not come with Giustiniani ; he brought 70o(Barbaro, 
p. 13) or perhaps only 400 (Critobulus, i., 25 ; Leonardus, p. 319).] 

^ [For the chain see above vol. ii. p. 144. A part of the chain is preserved in 
the court of the church of St. Irene, and may be seen figured in Mordtmann’s 
Esquisse Topographiquc, p. 49. Cp. above, vol. vi. , p. 395.] ^ 

[Since the fourth century, various emperors had improved the fortifications of 
the city. Hcraclius had strengthened the Palace of Blachern on the wfet ^t the 
time of the Avar siege) by a new wall, between the Tower of Anemas and the 
Xyloporta j and Leo V. had built another wall outside the wall of Heraclius. In 
the twelfth century Manuel Comnenus built a wall enclosing the quarter called 
Caligaria, from the Tower of Anemas to the gate of Xylokerkos (or Kerkoporta). 
The Gate of Caligaria (Egri Kapu) was in this new wall of Manue]^ The ineffective 
siege of Constantinople by Murad in 1432 moved John Palaeologiis to repair and 
strengthen the whole outer line of wall, and inscriptions recording this are 
found on the towers. The fortifications on the seaside, the wal|s along the Golden 
Holn and the Propontis, were mainly the work of Theophilus in the 9th century. 
It is interesting to find an inscription on a tower (near the i*orta Contoscaii) 
stating that it was repaired by George Brankovii, Despot of Servia, in 1448, In 
1453 George contributed troops to the army of Mohammad. ] * 

® In Spondanus, the narrative of the union is not only partial but imperfect. 
The bishop of Pamiers died in 1642, and the history of Ducas, which represents 
these scenes (c. 36, 37) with such truth and spirit, was not printed till the year 
2:649. 
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obedience : his neglect of tCe church was excused by the urgent 
car^ of the state ; and his <|rthodox wishes solicited the presence 
of a /Eotnan legate. The Vatican had been too often deluded ; 
yet the Signs of repentance could not decently be overlooked ; 

It ligate was more easily muted than an army ; and, about 
six«inonths before the finalMestruction, the cardMal Isidore ofjigr.A.D. 
Russia appeared in that character with a retinue of priests and 
s<ddiers. The emperor saluted him as a friend and father ; re- 
spectfully listened to his public and private sermons ; and with 
the mSst obsequious of the clergy and laymen subscribed the act 
of union, as it had been ratified in the council of Florence. On 
the twelfth of December, the two nations, in the church of St. 

Sophia, joined*in the communion of sacrifice and prayer; and 
the siames of the two pontiffs were solemnly commemorated : 
the names of Nicholas the Fifth, the vicar of Christ, and of the 
patriarch Gregory, who had been driven into exile by a rebellious 
people. 

But the aress ana language of the Latin priest who officiated obttimwjyMMi 
at the altar were an object of scandal ; and it was observed withSSoJSffl**^ 
horror that he consecrated a cake or wafer of unleavened bread 
and poured cold water into the cup of the sacrament. A national 
historian acknowledges with a blush that none of his country- 
men, not the emperor himself, were sincere in this occasional 
conformity. Their hasty and unconditional submission was 
palliated by a promise of future revisal ; but the best or the 
worst of their excuses was the confession of their own perjury. 

When they were pressed by the reproaches of their honest 
brethren, ‘‘ Have patience,” they whispered, have patience till 
God shall hav^ delivered the city from the great dragon who 
seeks to^devour us. You shall then perceive whether we are 
trul^^econciled with the Azy mites.” But patience is not the 
attribute of zeal ; nor can the arts of a court be adapted to the 
freedom and violence of popular enthusiasm. From the dome 
of St. Sophia^ the inhabitants of either sex and of every degree 
rushed in crowds to the cell of the monk Gennadius,^i to con- 

^ Phranza, one of the conforming Greeks, acknowledges that the measure was 
adopted only propter spem auxilii ; he affirms with pleasure that those who re- 
fused to perform their devotions in St. Sophia, extra culpam et in pace essent ( 1 . 
iii. a so). ^ 

^His primitive hnd secular name was George Scholarius, which he chan^ for 
that of Gennadius, either when he became a monk [in the monastep^ of the Panto- 
kratorjor a patriarch. His defence, at Florence, of Uie same union which he so 
fiiriouriy attacked at Constantinople, has tempted Leo Allatius (Diatrib. de Geor- 
giis, in Fabric. Bibliot. Grsec. tom. x. p. 760*786) to divide him into two men ; but 
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salt the oracle of the churah. Th^ holy man was iinvia^bl^ 
entranced^ as it should seem, in £eep meditation or divine 
rapture ; but he had exposed on the 'door of his cell a spea]|ihg 
tablet ; and they successively withdrew, after readily the^e 
tremendous words : O miserable Romans I why will ye abandjOi(^ 
the truth ? and why, instead of coftfiding in God, will ye “ put 
your trust in the Italians ? . In losing your faith, you will lose your 
city. Have mercy on me, O Lord ! I protest, in thy presenc^, 
that I am innocent of the crime. O miserable Romans ! oon** 
aider, pause, and repent. At the same moment that ybu re- 
nounce the religion of your fathers, by embracing impiety, you i 
submit to a foreign servitude.*’ According to the afdvice of 
Gennadius, the religious virgins, as pure as angelo and as proud 
as daemons, rejected the act of union and abjured all communion 
with the present and future associates of the Latins ; and their 
example was applauded and imitated by the greatest part of 
the clergy and people. From the monastery, the devout Greeks 
dispersed themselves in the taverns ; drank confusion to the 
slaves of the pope ; emptied their glasses in honour of the 
image of the holy Virgin ; and besought her to defend against 
Mahomet the city which she had formerly saved from Chosroes 
and the Chagan. In the double intoxication of zeal and wine, 
they valiantly exclaimed, What occasion have we for succour, or 
union, or Latins ? far from us be the worship of the Azymites ! 
During the winter that preceded the Turkish conquest, the 
nation was distracted by this epidemical frenzy ; and the season 
of Lent, the approach of Easter, instead of breathing charity and 
love, served only to fortify the obstinacy and influence of the 
zealots. The confessors scrutinised and alarmecj^ the conscience 
of their votaries, and a rigorous penance was imposed ^on those 
who had received the communion from a priest who had^l^iven 
an express or tacit consent to the union. His service at the 
altar proi)agated the infection to the mute and simple spectators 
of the ceremony ; they forfeited, by the impure spectacle, the 
virtue of their sacerdotal character ; nor was it lawful, even in 
danger of sudden death, to invoke the assistance of their prayers 

o 

Rexiaudot (p. 343*383) Las restored the identity of his person, and the dupHcity oi * 
his character. [Monograph by C. Sathas, r««&pyios O® “the 
identity of this person ** cp. Drtlseke, Byzant. Zeitsch. iv. p. 3 (1895). The writings 
of Gennadius are collected in Migne, P.G. 160.] 

^[Ubertinus Pusculus (ii. 1 . 498 ed. Ellissen, p. 36-7) narrates that Genna- 
dius suborned a Bohemian heretic, who happened to be in the city, to stir up the 
people against the Union and inveigh against the Pope.} 
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!#• ilbolalalb^ No sooner ^had the church of St Sophia been 
. p(dlul;ed by the Latin sacrifice than it was deserted as a Jewish 
synagogue^ or an heathen temple, by the clergy and people ; 
add a vast and gloomy silence prevailed in that venerable dome, 
i^hich had so often smoked with a cloud of incense, blazed with 
innumerable lights, and resohnded with the voice of prayer and 
thanksgiving. The Latins were the n^ost odious of heretics and 
inhdels ; and the first minister of the empire, the great duke, 
yrks heard to declare that he had rather behold, in Constanti- 
nople,^ the turban of Mahomet than the pope’s tiara or a 
• ca^inal’s hat.^^ A sentiment so unworthy of Christians and 
patriots Was familiar and fetal to the Greeks : the emperor was 
deprived of tho affection and support of his subjects ; and their 
natine cowardice was sanctified by resignation to the divine 
decree or the visionary hope of a miraculous deliverance. 

Of the triangle which composes the figure of Constantinople, 
the two sides along the sea were made inaccessible to an enemy : 
the Propontis by nature, and the harbour by art. Between theli^eS^tt 
two waters, the basis of the triangle, the land-side was protected 
by a double wall and a deep ditch of the depth of one hundred 
feet.'*^ Against this line of fortification, which Phranza, an eye- 
witness, prolongs to the measure of six miles, the Ottomans 
directed their principal attack ; and the emperor, after dis- 
tributing the service and command of the most perilous stations, 
undertook the defence of the external wall. In the first days 
of the siege, the Greek soldiers descended into the ditch, or 
sallied into the field ; but they soon discovered that, in the 
proportion of their numbers, one Christian was of more value 
thin twenty Tjjirks ; and, after these bold preludes, they were 
prudently content to maintain the rampart with their missile 
weajJbns. Nor should this prudence be accused of pusillanimity. 

The nation was indeed pusillanimous and base ; but the last 


^axioAiov, icAvn-Tpa, may bc fairly translated a cardinal’s hat. The difference 
of the Greek and Latin habits embittered the schism. 

♦*[Niccol6 Barbaro, p. 14. 15, mentions that during the last two weeks of March, 
a Venetian sea-captain named Diedo, with the crews of his vessels, was employed 
by the emperor tj^ dig a ditch in front of a portion of the wall near the Porta 
Caligaria (Egri Kapu). This was a weak spot.] 

" We aie obliged to reduce the Greek miles to the smallest measure which is 
pr es er v ed in the wersts of Russia, of 547 French toises, and of i04§ to a degree. 
The six miles of Phranza do not exceed four English miles (D’Anville, Mesures 
Itindraires, {x 61, 123, &c.}. [Cp. Critobulus, i. 28 ; he gives 1:^ stadia (njf miles) 
as |he circuit of the city, allowing 48 for the land wall, 35 for the side of the 
Golden Hora For the walls cp. above volii. p. 149, a 33.J 

, VOL. VII. 12 
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Constantine desenres the name of ilb hero ; his noble band 
volunteei^ WIW inspired with Romi^ virtue ; and the foreign 
auxiliaries supported the honour of the Western chivalry. The 
incessant volleys of lances and arrows Were accomjianied Wifi 
the smoke^ the sounds and the fire of their musketry and caniio^ 
Their small arms discharged at the iiame time either five or >weit 
ten balls of lead of the size of a walnut ; and, according to the 
closeness of the ranks and the force of the powder, several breast- 
plates and bodies were transpierced by the same shot. But the 
Turkish approaches were soon sunk in trenches or covered with 
ruins. Each day added to the science of the Christians; but 
their inadequate stock of gunpowder was wasted in the opera- 
tions of each day. Their ordnance was not poijerful either in 
size or number ; and, if they possessed some heavy cannon^jthey 
feared to plant them on the walls, lest the aged structure should 
be shaken and overthrown by the explosion."*^ The same de- 
structive secret had been revealed to the Moslems ; by whom 
it was employed with the superior energy of zeal, riches, and 
tBombard. despotism. The great cannon of Mahomet has been separately 
SSrfluf*“ noticed : an imporhint and visible object in the history of the 
times; but that enormous engine was flanked by two fellows 
almost of equal magnitude the long order of the Turkish 
artillery was pointed against the walls ; fourteen batteries thun- 
dered at once on the most accessible places ; and of one of these it 
is ambiguously expressed that it was mounted with one hundred 
and thirty guns, or that it discharged one hundred and thirty 
bullets. Yet, in the power and activity of the sultan, we may 


*®At indies doctiorcs nostri facti paravere contra hostes^machinamenta, quas 
tamen avare dabantur. Pulvis erat nitri modica, exigua ; tela modica ; bombardse, 
si aderant incomnioditate loci priraum hostes offendere maceriebus alvtisq^ tectos 
non pot( rant. Nam siquae magnae erant, ne mums concuteretur noster, quiesce- 
bnnt. This passage of I^onardus Chiensis is curious and important. {The Turks 
had directed twelve large cannons (apart from the fourteen batteries) against the land 
wall; three against the Tekfour Serai Palace, four against the Gate of Romanus, 
three against the Gate of Selymbria, and two against the Golden Gate. The Gate 
of Romanus, against which the great cannon (which was named^the Basilica) lias 
set, is hance called Top Kapussi, ** Cannon Gate”. The reader should observe 
that between the Golden Gate and Blachemae there were four chief gates 
in this order: Porta Selymbrise (or Pegana), Porta Rusii (or Rhegii), Porta S. 
Romani, and Porta Charisii (or Charseae : the same as the Oa^e of Hadrianople). 
The most dangerous and important post at the S, Romanus Gate was defended by 
3000 men (including 500 Genoese), under the command of the Emperpr an 4 Qius- 
tianini, who were supported by Don Francisco of Toledo, a relative of the 
Emperor.] ^ 

According to Chalcondyles and Phransa, the great cannon .burst: «in 
accident which, according to Ducas, was prevented by the artist’s skiU. It is evi- 
dent that they do not sp^ of the same gim, ^ 
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lihe in&ncy „of the *faew science. Under a master who 
couht^ the moments^ the great cannon could be loaded and 
• fired too more than seven times in one day.^ The heated metal 
unibrtunately burst ; several workmen were destroyed ; and the 
i^lll of an artist was admired^ who bethought himself of pre- 
venting the danger and the fccident, by pouring oil, after each 
explosion, into the mouth of the cannon. 

The first random shots were productive of more sound than 
effect ; and it was by the advice of a Christian that the engineers AtteokMd 
were ttmght to level their aim against the two opposite sides of *‘*^*®‘* 
the salient angles of a bastion.^® However imperfect, the weight 
*and rep^ition of the fire made some impression on the walls ; 
and the Turks, pushing their approaches to the edge of the ditch, 
atten^ted to fill the enormous chasm and to build a road to the 
assault.^® Innumerable fascines and hogsheads and trunks of 
trees were heaped on each other ; and such was the impetuosity 
of the throng that the foremost and the weakest were pushed 
headlong down the precipice and instantly buried under the ac- 
cumulated mass. To fill the ditch was the toil of the besiegers ; 
to clear away the rubbish was the safety of the besieged ; and, 
after a long and bloody conflict, the web that had been woven 
in the day was still unravelled in the night. The next resource 
of Mahomet was the practice of mines ; but the soil was rocky ; 
in every attempt he was stopped and undermined by the Chris- 
ten engineers ; nor had the art been yet invented of replenishing 
tho^ subterraneous passages with gunpowder and blowing whole 
towers and cities into the air.^^ A circumstance that distinguishes 
the siege of Constantinople is the reunion of the ancient and 
modem artillery. The cannon were intermingled with the me- 

^ Ndtr an hundred years after the siege of Constantinople, the French and 
English fleets in the Channel were proud of firing 300 shot in an engagement of 
two hours (M^moires de Martin du Bellay, 1 . x. in the Collection G6n6rale, tom. 

XXL p. 239). 

^[The Christian who gave the advice was an envoy of John Hunyady. He 
cou^ not resist crnicizing the shooting of the inexperienced Turkish gunners.] 

I have selected some curious facts, without striving to emulate the bloody and 
obstinate eloquence of the Abb6 de Vertot, in his prolix descriptions of the sieges 
of Rhodes, Malta, &c. But that agreeable historian ihad a turn for romance, 
and, as he Wrote tof>lease the Order, he has adopted the same spirit of enthusiasm 
•*and i^valry. 

W'The firift theoty^ mines with gunpowder appears in 1480, in a Ms. of George 
of Siehna (TirabosChi, tom. vi. p. i. p. 324). They were first practised at Sarza- 
nella, in 1487 ; but the honour and improvement m 1503 is ascribed to Peter of 
Navai^e. who used them with success m the wars of Italy (Hist, de la Ligue de 
CamjMy* tom. ii. p. 93*97). 
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chanical englties for catting stones \ind darts the ballet and 
the battering-ram were directed against the same walls ; nor had 
the discoircry of gunpowder superseded the use of the liquid and* 
reiMiiwtsvoiitunextinguishable fire. A wooden turret of the largest si«e Was 
advanced on rollers ; this portable magazine of amlnunition and 
fascines was protected by a threefold covering of bulls' hides ; 
incessant volleys were securely discharged from the loop-holeS ; 
in the front, three doors 'were contrived for the alternate sally 
and retreat of the soldiers and workmen. They ascended by a 
staircase to the upper platform, and, as high as the leveLof that 
platform, a scaling ladder could be raised by pulleys to form a 
bridge and grapple with the adverse rampart. By thgse various 
arts of annoyance, some as new as they were gemiciodSB to the 
Greeks, the tower of St. Romanus was at length overturned ; 
after a severe struggle, the Turks were repulsed from the fireach 
and interrupted by darkness ; but they trusted that with the 
return of light they should renew the attack with fresh vigour 
and decisive success. Of this pause of action, this interval of 
hope, each moment was improved by the activity of the emperOr 
and Justiniani, who passed the night on the spot, and urged the 
labours which involved the safety of the church and city. At 
CStoyis] the dawn of day, the impatient sultan perceived, with astonish- 
ment and grief, that his wooden turret had been reduced to 
ashes ; the ditch was cleared and restored ; and the tower of 
St. Romanus was again strong and entire. He deplored the 
failure of his design ; and uttered a profane exclamation that 
the word of the thirty-seven thousand prophets should not have 
compelled him to believe that such a work, in so short a time, 
should have been accomplished by the infidels. ( 

■MOMTMitf The generosity of the Christian princes was coKl and tardy ; but, 
in the first apprehension of a siege, Constantine had rfegc^iated, 
in the isles of the Archipelago, the Morea, and Sicily, the most 
indispensable supplies. As early as the beginning of April, 
Cibwi five^^ g*'cat ships, equipped for merchandise and war, Would 

8*[Cp. Blanchin and Tedardi, Informacion, p. 22 (for this work see Appendix 3).] 
It is singular that the Greeks should not agree in the number of these illus- 
trious vessels ; the Jive of Ducas, the four of Phranza and Leonardus [and Barbaro 
and PustmlusJ, and the two of Chalcondyles [and Sad ad-Djn, ii. p. 127! must 
be extended to the smaller, or confined to the larger, size. Voltaire, m {^vmg one 
of these ships to Frederic III., confounds the emperors of the East and West.* 
[Critobulus does not mention the Imperial ship but only the three italiahjBibips, 
which, he says, were sent by the Pope with provisional help till he should prepare 
a large armament, i. 39. Ducas describes them as Genoese merchant vessels. 
The ^te of the en^iagement is known from Barbaro (p. 23, 24), who supplies the 
^ronology bf the siege.] k 
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haye sailed from the harbour! of Olios, had not the wind blown 
obfd^inately from the northi^ One of these ships bore the 
*lmpelial flag; the remaining - four belonged to the Genoese ; 
and they were laden with wheat and barley, with wine, oil, and 
vegetables, and, above all, with soldiers and manners, for the 
service of the capital. After ^a tedious delay, a gentle breeze, 
and,*on the second day, a strong gale from the south, carried 
them through the Hellespont and the* Propontis ; but the city 
was already invested by sea and land ; and the Turkish fleet, at 
the entrance of the Bosphorus, was stretched from shore to shore, 
in the form of a crescent, to intercept, or at least to repel, these 
bold auxiliaries,^® The reader who has present to hiS mind the 
geogra^dpical picture of Constantinople, will conceive and admire 
the greatpess of 2he spectacle. The five Christian ships continued caprii »] 
to adduce with joyful shouts, and a full press both of sails and 
oars, against an hostile fleet of three hundred vessels ; and the 
rampart, the camp, the coasts of Europe and Asia, were lined 
\^ith innumerable spectators, who anxiously awaited the event 
of this momentous succour. At the first view, that event could 
not appear doubtful : the superiority of the Moslems was beyond 
all measure or account ; and, in a calm, tlieir numbers and valour 
must inevitably have prevailed. But their hasty and imperfect 
navy liad been created, not by the genius of the people, but by the 
will of the sultan. In the height of their prosperity, the Turks 
have acknowledged that, if God had given them the earth, he 
had* left the sea to the infidels®^ ; and a series of defeats, a rapid 
progress of decay, has established the truth of their modest con- 
fession. Except eighteen galleys of some force, the rest of their 
fiee^ consisted of open boats, rudely constructed and awkwardly 

jt 

In twldHefiance, or rather in gross ignorance, of language and geography, the 
President Cousin detains them at (.hios with a south, and wafts them to Constan- 
tinople with a north, wind. 

**[The fleet had arrived on April 12 (a small part of it had arrived earlier, on 
the samtf day as Mohammad, April 2, according to Phrantzes, p. 237). It weighed 
anchor, and made its headquarters, at Diplokionion, now Beshik Tash, on the 
Thracian side of me Bosphorus at a short distance north of the mouth of the 
Golden Horn.] 

[Our authorities give very various statements as to the strength of the Turkish 
fleet. Critobylus (i. 22) says 350 (not counting ships of freight); Phrantzes, 480 
(comparing p. 237 w#th p. 239 ed. Bonn) ; Marino Sanuto (Muratori, S. K. I. xxii. 

•1148), 375; Leonardus, 250; Chalcondyles, 230; Fusculus (4, 332), 170; Bar- 
■ ^ 0 * * 45 -] • 

The perpetual decay and weakness of the Turkish navy may be observed in 
Rycaut (State of the Ottoman Empire, p. 372-378), Th6venot (Voyages, p. i. p. 
229-242), and Tott (M^moires, tom. iii.); the last of whom is always solicitous to 
amuse and amaze his reader. 
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managed^ c^bwdtd with troops a:^ destitute of cannon; and, 
since coutage arises in a great mdiyiiire from the constnoufflaiess 
of strength, the bravest of the Janiasaiies ipight tremblh on a 
new element. In the Christian squadron, five stout and loitjr 
ships were guided by skilful pilots, and manned with the veterans 
of ItaW and Greece, long practise^ in the arts and perils of the 
scsa. Their weight was directed to sink or scatter the weak 
obstacles that impeded ‘their passage ; their artillery swept the 
waters ; their liquid fire was poured on the heads of the adver- 
saries who, with the design of boarding, presumed to approach 
them ; and the winds and waves are always on the side of the 
ablest navigators. In this conflict, the Imperial ve^el, which 
had been almost overpowered, was rescued by the Gen<tf^ ; but 
the Turks, in a distant and closer attack, were twice ^repulsed 
with considerable loss. Mahomet himself sat on horseback on 
the beach, to encourage their valour by his voice and presence, 
by the promise of reward, and by fear more potent than the 
fear of the enemy. The passions of his soul, and even the 
gestures of his b^y,®® seemed to imitate the actions of the 
combatants ; and, as if he had been the lord of nature, he 
spurred his horse with a fearless and impotent effort into the 
sea. His loud reproaches, and the clamours of the camp, urged 
the Ottomans to a third attack, more fatal and bloody than the ' 
two former ; and I must repeat, though I cannot credit, the 
evidence of Phranza, who affirms, from their own mouth, thqt 
they lost above twelve thousand men in the slaughter of "the 
day.®® They fled in disorder to the shores of Europe and Asia, 
wliile the Christian squadron, triumphant and unhurt, steered 
along the Bosphorus and securely anchored within the chai/i of 
the harbour. In the confidence of victory, they boasted that 
the whole Turkish power must have yielded to their but 

the admiral, or captain-bashaw, found some consolation for a 
painful wound in his eye, by representing that accident as the 
cause of his defeat. Baltha Ogli was a renegade of the face of 

c 

“ I must confess that 1 have before my eyes the living picture which Thucydides 
(L vti. c 71) has drawn of the passions and gestures of the Athenians in a nlival 
engagement in the great harbour of Syracuse. [Mordtmann, Bdagerung, p. x^, 
n. 17, thinks that the spot where Mohammad looked on at tlAs coi^flict was Zmin 
Bumouy at a quarter of an hour's distance from the Seven Towers (at the Qdfdea** 
Gate) ; at this point the sea near the shore is very shallow.] * » 

^[Leonardus says xo,ooa Critobulus gives more reasonable numbers, he, 
writing from the Turkish point of view, may have been inclined to understate the 
Turkish losses. He says that a little more than xoo were killed, and more dira 
300 wounded.] 
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the B^adan princes ; his military character was tainted with 
the impopular vice of avarice ; and, under the despotism of the 
prince or people, misfortune is a sufficient evidence of guilt. 

His rank and services were annihilated by the displeasure of 
Mahomet. In the royal presence, the captain>bashaw was ea* 
tend^ on the ground by four ^slaves, and received one hundred 
strokes with a golden rod ; ^ his death . had been pronounced ; 
and he adored the clemency of the sultan, who was satisfied 
with the milder punishment of confiscation and exile The 
introducl:ion of this supply revived the hopes of the Greeks, and 
accused the supineness of their Western allies. Amidst the 
deserts qf 'Anatolia and the rocks of Palestine, the millions of 
the crusades had^iuried themselves in a voluntary and inevitable 
grave ;!»but the situation of the Imperial city was strong against 
her enemies, and accessible to her fnends ; and a rational and 
moderate armament of the maritime states might have saved the 
relics of the Roman name and maintained a Christian fortress in 
the heart of the Ottoman empire. Yet this was the sole and 
feeble attempt for the deliverance of Constantinople ; the more 
distant powers were insensible of its danger ; and the ambassador 
of Hungary, or at least of Huniades, resided in the Turkish 
camp, to remove the fears, and to direct the operations, of the 
sultan.^^ 

It was difficult for the Greeks to penetrate the secret of the Mahomet 
divan ; yet the Greeks are persuaded that a resistance, so obsti- 
nate and surprising, had fatigued the perseverance of Mahomet. ™ 

He began to meditate a retreat, and the siege would have been 
speedily raised, if the ambition and jealousy of the second vizir 
had'*not opposed jf he perfidious advice of Calil Bashaw, who still 
maintaine4 a secret correspondence with the Byzantine court. 

The rdfluction of the city appeared to be hopeless, unless a 
double attack could be made &om the harbour as well as firom 
the land ; but the harbour was inaccessible : an impenetrable 

• 

According to the exaggeration or corrupt text of Ducas (c. 38), this golden 
bar was of the encnraous and incredible weight of 500 librae, or pounds. BouiUaud's 
reading of 500 drachms, or five pounds, is sufficient to exercise the arm of Mahomet 
aiid bmise the back of his admiral. 

. who confesses himself ill informed of the affairs of Hungary, assigns a 

•motim<»f superstition, a fatal belief that Constantinople would be the term erf ihe 
Ttirkl|i conquests. See Phranza (I iii. c. 20) and Spondanus. [The Hun^rian 
envoy had come to announce that Hunyady had resigned the government to Ladis- 
laus, the young king, and to rrturn the document, in which a truce between Turkey 
and lluniw had Uim signed in i45z» ask for the counterpart which had been 
signed hv Hunyady. The embassy was thus a move intended to suggest to Mo- 
haixunad that Hungry mi^At come to the rescue q[ the Emperor. J 
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chain was now defended by eight large ships, more than twenty 
of a smallcsr aiase, with several galle3rs and sloops ; and, instead 
of forcing this barrier, the Turks might apprehend a naval saHy 
and a second encounter in the open sea. In this perplexity, the 
genius of Mahomet conceived and executed a plan of a bold and 
marvellous cast,^^ of transporting by land his lighter vessels and 
military stores from the; Bosphorus into the higher part of the 
harbour. The distance is about ten miles; the ground is un- 
even, and was overspread with thickets ; and, as the road must 
be opened behind the suburb of Galata, their free passage or 
total destruction must depend on the option of the Genoese*® 
But these selfish merchants were ambitious of the &vour of 
being the last devoured ; and the deficiency of art was supplied 
by the strength of obedient myriads. A level way wafe covered 
with a broad platform of strong and solid planks ; and to render 
them more slippery and smooth, they were anointed with the 
fat of sheep and oxen. Fourscore ^ light galleys and brigantines 
of fifty and thirty oiii*s were disembarked on the Bosphorus 
shore ; arranged successively on rollers ; and drawn forwards 
by the power of men and pulleys. Two guides or pilots were 
stationed at the helm and the prow of each vessel ; the sails 
were unfurled to the winds ; and the labour was cheered by song 
{Avtanm and acclamation. In the course of a single night, this Turkish 
fleet painfully climbed the hill, steered over the plain, and was 
launched from the declivity into the shallow waters of the 
harbour, far above the molestation of the deeper vessels of the 
Greeks. The real importance of this operation was magnified 
by the consternation and confidence which it inspired ; but the 
notorious, unquestionable fact was displayed before the «iyes, 
and is recorded by the pens, of the two nafions.^^ A similar 

m • 

«2( N. liarbaro says that the idea was suggested to the Sultan by g Christian 
(P- 27)0 

[Starting from Diplokionion (Beshiktash) the ship sailed up the hill of Stauro- 
dromion, and descended to the little bay of Kasimpasha in the« Golden Horn. See 
Paspates, op. cit,, 136. We do not know how long before its execution the plan 
had prepaid. The distance was between two and three miles. The best 
description of the transport of the vessels is given by Critobulus, i, 42. According 
to Michael the Janissary (for his Memoirs see Appendix 3) the batteries kept up 
an incessant cannonade that night.” to distract attention (Mi^tovich, Constgntinf, 
Last Emperor of the Greeks, p. 163).] f 

w [The number of ships is given by Barbaro as 72, by Tedardi as between ;|0 and 
80, by Critobulus as 67 (Chalcondyles 70, Ducas 80),] 

••The unanimous testimony of the four Greeks is confirmed by Cantemir (p. 96) 
from the Turkbh annals ; but I could widi to contract the distai^ of tin mite, 
and to prolong the term of one night 
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stra^em had been repeatedly practised by the ancients ; ^ the 
Ottoman galleys (I must again repeat) should be considered as 
Targe Boats ; and, if we compare the magnitude and the distance^ 
the obstacles and the means, the boasfed miracle®^ has perhaps 
been equalled by the industry of our own times.®® As soon as 
Mahomet had occupied the upper harbour with a fleet and army. Pgr w. 
he constructed, in the narrowest part, a bridge, or rather mole, 
of fifty cubits in breadth and one hundred in length ; it was 
formed of casks and hogsheads, joined with rafters linked with 
iron, and covered with a solid floor. On this floating battery 
he planted one of his largest cannon, while the fourscore galleys, 
with troops and scaling-ladders, approached the most accessible 
side, which had formerly been stormed by the Latin conquerors. 

The indolence of the Christians has been accused for not de- 
stroying these unfinished works ; but their fire, by a superior 
fire, was controlled and silenced ; nor were they wanting in a 
nocturnal attempt to burn the vessels as well as the bridge of 
the sultan. His vigilance prevented their approach ; their fore- cApriiiBi 
most galliots were sunk or taken ; forty youths, the bravest of 
Italy and Greece, were inhumanly massacred at his command ; 
nor could the emperor s grief be assuaged by the just though 
cruel retaliation of exposing from the walls the heads of two 
hundred and sixty Musulman captives. After a siege of forty DtatwM of tiia 
days, the fate of Constantinople could no longer be averted. 

The diminutive garrison was exhausted by a double attack ; the 
fortifications, which had stood for ages against hostile violence. 


Phranza relates two examples of a similar transportation over the six miles of 
the isthmus of Corinth : the one fabulous, of Augustus after the battle of Actium ; 
the oAer true, of Nicetas, a Greek general, in the xth century. To these he might 
have added a bold enterprise of Hannibal, to introduce his vessels into the harbour 
of TareiUum ^iPolybius, L viii. p. 749, edit, Gronov[c, 36]). [Cp. alsoThucwdides, 
iii. 15 ; 01 ; iv. 8 ; and the dragging of the Syracusan fleet of Dionysius 1., over 
the isthmus of Motya, a distance of aj miles, on a wooden road (Diodorus, xiv. 
50; Polyaihus, v. 2).] 

A Greek of Candia, who had served the Venetians in a similar undertaking 
(Spend. A.D. 1438,^^0. 37), might possibly be the adviser and agent of Mahomet. 

1 particularly allude to our own embarkations on the lakes of Canada, in the 
years 1776 and 1777, so great in the labour, so fruitless in the event. 

®[Barbaro slates that the bridge was not completed till May 19; and he 
this attempt to burn the vessels on April 28, Gibbon follows Phrantzes. 
pucas also mentions (p. 277 ed. Bonn) an attempt to burn the Turkish ships, and 
.attributes its failure to the treachery of the Genoese of Galata who revealed it to 
Mohammad. * Ducas mentions the construction of the bridge after this unlucky 
enterpftse. . Critobulus relates how Mohammad foiled a plan of the Greeks to con- 
fine his ships to the little harbour (Kasim Pasha) ; and he places this episode after 
the building of the bridge (i. 44). It seems from this that Ducas has mixed together 
the incident recorded Phrantzes with that recorded by Critobulus.] 
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irere distmutled on all sides by the Ottoman cannon ; xiuihf 
breach^ opened ; and near the gate of St Komanns 

'lour towers had been levelled with the ground For the pay- 
ment of his feeble and niutinous troops, Constantine was com- 
{>elled to despoil the churches, with the promise of a fourfold 
restitution ; and his sacrilege oifered a new reproach to the 
enemies of the union. A spirit oi discord impaired the remnant 
of the Christian strength ; the Genoese and Venetian auxiliaries 
asserted the pre-eminence of their respective service ; and Jus- 
tiniani and the Great Duke, whose ambition was net extin- 
guished by the common danger, accused each other of treachery 
and cowardice. „ 

During the siege of Constantinople, the words of pptce and 
UfSU/®" capitulation had been sometimes pronounced : and several em- 
£iMMSa,May bassies had passed between tlie camp and the city.^^ The 
* Greek emperor was humbled by adversity ; and would have 

yielded to any terms compatible with religion and royalty 
The Turkish sultan was desirous of sparing the blood of his 
soldiers; still more desirous of securing for his own use the 
Byzantine treasures ; and he accomplished a sacred duty in pre- 
tii»y2ai senting to the Gohoiirs the choice of circumcision, of tribute, or 
of death. The avarice of Mahomet might have been satisfied 


'™[The Turks also essayed mining operations against the Caligaria region 
(south of Blachernne), where the ground w.as most favourable. But all their mines 
(the first was discovered on May i6, st-se Barbaro, p. 41) were foiled by the skill of 
a German engineer, Johannes Grant, who was entrusted with the defence of this 
part of the wall. Cp. Phrantzes, p. 254, and Tedardi, Informacion, p. 25.] 

Chalcondyles and Ducas differ in the time and circumstances of the negotia- 
tion ; and, as it was neither glorious nor salutary, the faithful Phranza spaces his 
prince even the thought of a surrender. 

[The author of the Slavonic relation of the siege (see Appendix 3) states that 
a council was held on May 3, and that all the military officers, thef senators, 
and the patriarch advised the emperor to leave the city, and attempt to create a 
diversion. “ The emperor *' (the passage is thus translated by M. Ch. Mijatovlch, 
<?/. c://. p. 173) “listened to all this quietly and patiently. At last, after having' 
boKn for some lime in deep thought, he began to speak ; ‘ I thank all for the advice 
which you have given me. I know that my going out of the c6ty might be of some 
bene^t to me, inasmuch as all that you foresee might really happen. But it is im- 
possible for me to go away 1 How could I leave the chur<ffies of our Lord and his 
servants the clergy, and the throne, and my people in such a plight ? What would 
the world say about me ? I pray you, ray friends, in future do not say to me any- 
thing else but : “ Nay, sire, do not leave us ! ” Never, nevdr will I leave you I , I 
am resolved to die here with you I * And saying this, the emperor tumedois he^ 
aside, because tears filled his eyes ; and with him wept the {ktriarth and all who 
were there.**] , ‘ 

’ 8 [On 4 his mission Mohammad sent his brother-in-law Ismail IJamsa, lord Of 
Sinope and Castamboly, who wds on friendly terms with Constantine^ The incidaca^ 
is entirely omitted by Barbaro, Phrantzes, and Critobulus.] 
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with An annuAl sum of one hundred thousand ducats ; but his 
ambition grasped the capital of the East ; to the prince he 
oflTered a rich equivalent, to the people a free toleration or a 
safe departure ; but, after some fruitless treaty, he declared his 
resolution of finding either a throne or a OTave under the walls 
of Constantinople. A sense of honour and the fear of universal 
reproach forbade Palaeologus to resign the city into the hands of 
the Ottomans ; and he determined to abide the last extremities 
of war. Several days were employed by the sultan in the 
preparations of the assault ; and a respite was granted by his 
favourite science of astrology, which had fixed on the twenty-* 
ninth of May as the fortunate and fatal hour. On the evening 
of the twenty -seventh, he issued his final orders ; assembled 
in hisqpresence the military chiefs ; and dispersed his heralds 
through the camp to proclaim the duty and the motives of the 
perilous enterprise. Fear is the first principle of a despotic 
government ; and his menaces were expressed in the Oriental 
style, that the fugitives and deserters, had they the wings of 
a bird/^ should not escape from his inexorable justice. The 
greatest part of his bashaws and Janizaries were the offspring of 
Christian parents ; but the glories of the Turkish name were 
perpetuated by successive adoption ; and, in the gradual change 
of individuals, the spirit of a legion, a regiment, or an oda is 
kept alive by imitation and discipline. In this holy warfare, 
the -Moslems were exhorted to purify their minds with prayer, 
their bodies witn seven absolutions ; and to abstain from food 
till the close of the ensuing day. A crowd of dervishes visited 
the tents, to instil the desire of martyrdom, and the assurance 
« 

These viirigs (Chalcondyles, 1 . viii. p. 208) are no more than an Oriental 
figure ; Bht, in the tragedy of Irene, Mahomet’s passion soars above sense and 
reason : — 

Should the fierce North, upon his frozen wings, 

Bear him aloft above the wondering clouds, 

And seat him in the Pleiads* golden chariot — 

Tbance should ray fury drag him down to tortures. 

Besides the extravagance of the rant, I must observe, i. That the operation of the 
wiii 4 s ittust be confined to the lower region of the air. 2. That the name, etymo- 
logy, and fable of the Pleiads are purely Greek (Scholiast ad Homer, 2. 686 ; 
Eudoci^ in loniil, p» 399 ; Apollodore, 1. iii. c. xo ; Heine, p. 229, Not. 682), 
and had no affinity with the astronomy of the East (Hyde ad Ulugb^, Tabul. in 
'Syntagma Dissert, tom. i. p. 40, 42 ; Goguet, Origine des Arts, &c. tom. vi. p. 
7^8 ;.Gebelin, Hist, du Calendrier, p. 73), which Mahomet had studied. 3, 
■tne golden chanot does not exist either in science or fiction ; but I much fear that 
I>r. Johnson has confounded the Pleiads with the great bear or waggon, the sodjac 
#ith a northern constellation : — 

*ApicTaK 9* ifv KoX iwiKkifirtv #caA«ov<n. 
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of spending an immortal youth amidst the rivers and gardens of 
Ipiradise and in the embraces of the black-eyed viiglns. Yet 
Mahomet principally trusted to the efficacy of temporal and 
visible rewirds. A double pay was promised to the victorious 
troops : ** The city and the buildings/' said Mahomet, " are mine ; 
but I resign to your valour the captives and the spoil/* the 
treasures of gold and beauty ; be rich and be happy. Many 
are the provinces of my empire : the intrepid soldier who first 
ascends the walls of Constantinople shall be rewarded with the 
government of the fairest and most wealthy ; and my latitude 
shall accumulate his honours and fortunes above the idfeasurc 
of his own hopes." Such various and potent motives difiused 
among the Turks a general ardour, regardlesi of life «md im- 
patient for action ; the camp re-echoed with the Moslem^shouts 
of *‘God is God, there is but one God, and Mahomet is the 
apostle of God " ; and the sea and land, from Galata to the seven 
towers, were illuminated by the blaze of their nocturnal fires. 

Far different was the state of the Christians ; who, with loud 
and impotent complaints, deplored the guilt, or the punishment, 
7, May of their sins. The celestial image of the Virgin had been ex- 

posed in solemn procession ; but their divine patroness was deaf 
to their entreaties : they accused the obstinacy of the emperor 
for refusing a timely surrender ; anticipated the horrors of their 
fate ; and sighed for the repose and security of Turkish servitude. 
The noblest of the Greeks, and the bravest of the allies, were 
summoned to the palace, to prepare them, on the evening of 
the twenty-eighth, for the duties and dangers of the general 
assault. The last speech of Palseologus was the funeral oration 
of the Roman Empire : he promised, he ^onjured, and' he 
vainly attempted to infuse the hope which was extin<juished in 
his own mind. In this world all was comfortless and ^^omy ; 
and neither the gospel nor the church have proposed any con- 
spicuous recompense to the heroes who fall in the service of 


their country. 


But the example of their prince and the con- 


^ Phraiua quarrels with these Moslem acclamations, not for the name of Gtod, 
but for that of the Prophet ; the pious zeal of Voltaire is excessive, and even ridicu- 
lous. [There was a great illumination in the Turkish camjr.on the night the 
324th May, when the Sultan first proclaimed his plan for a general assault (BarbaTO^ 
p. 46 ; it is mentioned also by the Slavonic chronicle). Gibbon relk^s to the iilu-* 
mination on May 27.] 

™ I am afraid that this discourse was composed by Phranza himself ; and it 
smells so grossly of the sermon and the convent that I almost doubt whether it 
was pronounced by Constantino, Leonardus assigns him another speech, in which 
he addresses himself more respectfully to the Latin auxiliaries. 
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of a siege had armed these warriors with the courage 

despair ; and the pathetic scene is described by the feelings 
of the historian Phransa, who was himself present at this mounv 
fol assembly. They wept, they embraced ; regardless of their 
Emilies and fortunes, they devoted their lives ; and each com- 
mander, departing to his station, maintained all night a vigilant 
and anxious watch on the rampart. The emperor, and some 
faithful companions, entered the dome of St. Sophia, which in 
a few hours was to be converted into a mosque ; and devoutly 
received, with tears and prayers, the sacrament of the holy 
aommitnion. He reposed some moments in the palace, which 
resouhded^ with cries and lamentations ; solicited the pardon of 
all whom he might have injured and mounted on horseback 
to visii the guards and explore the motions of the enemy. The 
distrels and fall of the last Constantine are more glorious than 
the long prosperity of the Byzantine Caesars. 

In the confusion of darkness an assailant may sometimes Th» gmumi 
succeed; but, in this great and general attack, the military gT*"**’ 
judgment and astrological knowledge of Mahomet advised him 
to expect the morning/® the memorable twenty-ninth of May, 
in the fourteen hundred and fifty-third year of the Christian sera. 

The preceding night had been strenuously employed : the troops, 
the cannon, and the fascines were advanced to the edge of the 
ditch, which, in many parts, presented a smooth and level passage 
to the breach ; and his fourscore galleys almost touched, with the 
prows and their scaling-ladders, the less defensible walls of the 
harbour. Under pain of death, silence was enjoined ; but the 
physical laws of motion and sound are not obedient to discipline 
or fear ; each individual might suppress his voice and measure 
his footsteps ; but the march and labour of thousands must in- 
evitabiy produce a strange confusion of dissonant clamours, which 
reached the ears of thewatch men of the towers. At daybreak, 
without the customary signal of the moming-gun, the Turks 
assaulted the jiity by sea and land ; and the similitude of a 
twined or twisted thread has been applied to the closeness and 
continuity of their line of attack.^® The foremost ranks con- 

, ^ This abasement, which devotion has sometimes extorted from dying princes, 

.is an improvement of the gospel doctrine of the forgiveness of injuries ; it is more 
easy to forgiv^ 490 times than once to ask pardon of an inferior. 

"[So tM eyewitnesses, Phrantzes and Barbaro. But Critobulus and Ducas set 
the banning of the final assault on the 28th, and make the fighting go oft all 
Bightj 

^ B^des the xo,ooo guards, and the sailors and the marines, Ducas numbers 
in this general assault 250,000 Turks, both horse and foot. 
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nisted of In^ ifefiise of the host, a voluntary crowd, who |pujght 
iniirithout order or command ; of the feebleness of 
hood, of peasants and vagrants, and of all who had jdiDed Ihe 
camp in the blind hope of plunder and martyrdom. The comtnon 
impulse drove them onwards to the wall ; the most audaolpus to 
climb were instantly precipitated and not a dart, not a bullet 
of the Christians was idly wasted on the accumulated throrig. 
But their strength and ammunition were exhausted in this 
laborious defence ; the ditch was filled with the bodies of the 
slain; they supported the footsteps of their companions; and 
of this devoted vanguard the death was more serviceabib 
the life. Under their respective bashaws and sanjaks,*the troops 
of Anatolia and Romania were successively le^‘ to the charge : 
their progress was various and doubtful ; but, after a conflict of 
two hours, the Greeks still maintained and improved thiSir ad- 
vantage ; and the voice of the emperor was heard, encouraging 
his soldiers to achieve, by a last effort, the deliverance of their 
country. In that fatal moment, the Janizaries arose, fresh, 
vigorous, and invincible. The sultan himself on horseback, 
with an iron mace in his hand, was the spectator and judge of 
their valour ; he was surrounded by ten thousand of his domestic 
troops, whom he reserved for the decisive occasion ; and the 
tide of battle was directed and impelled by his voice and eye. 
His numerous ministers of justice were posted behind the line, 
to urge, to restrain, and to punish ; and, if danger was in the 
front, shame and inevitable death were in the rear of the fugitives. 
The cries of fear and of pain were drowned in the martial music 
of drums, trumpets, and attaballs ; and experience has proved 
that the mechanical operation of sounds, by quickening the 
circulation of the blood and spirits, will act on the human 
machine more forcibly than the eloquence of reason and fionCur. 
From the lines, the galleys, and the bridge, the Ottoman 
artillery thundered on all sides ; and the camp and city, the 
Greeks and the Turks, were involved in a cloud of smoke, 
which could only be dispelled by the final delive|^nGe or de- 
struction of the Roman empire. The single combats of the 
heroes of history or fable amuse our fancy and engage our 
affections ; the skilful evolutions of war may i'Aform the min4} 
and improve a necessary though pernicious scienb^ But, in- 
the uniform and odious pictures of a general assault, all is blood, 
and horror, and confusion ; nor shall 1 strive, at the distance of 
three centuries and a thousand miles, to delineate a scene of 
which there could be no spectators, and of which the ^ actors 
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themselves were incapable of farming any just or adequate 

idem#. 

^ ipie ^Immediate loss of Constantinople may be ascribed ^ the 
btdlet, or a?row, which pierced the gauntlet of John Justiniani.^ 
The sight of his bloody and the exquisite pain^ appalled iJie 
ooura^ of the chiefs whose arms and counsel were the firmest 
ranipart of the city. As he ^withdrew from his station in quest 
of a surgeon, his flight was perceived 'and stopped by the inde- 
fatigable emperor. ** Your wound,*' exclaimed Palaeologus, is 
slight the danger is pressing ; your presence is necessary ; and 
whither will you retire ? ** I will retire,’* said the trembling 
'Gqpfese,, "by the same road which God has opened to the 
Turks ; '* and at these words he hastily passed through one of 
the breaches of\he inner wall- By this pusillanimous act, he 
staiq^d the honours of a military life ; and the few days which 
he sunrived in Galata, or the isle of Chios, were embittered by 
his own and the public reproach.®^ His example was imitated 
by the greatest part of the Latin auxiliaries, and the defence 
began to slacken when the attack was pressed with redoubled 
vigour. The number of the Ottomans was fifty, perhaps an 
hundred, times superior to that of the Christians ; the double 
walls were reduced by the cannon to an heap of ruins ; in a 
circuit of several miles, some places must be found more easy of 
access or more feebly guarded ; and, if the besiegers could pene- 


[At 3 o’clock in the morning a breach in the outer wall near the Gate of St, 
Romanus had been made by a cannon, and the Turks pressed into the space 
between the outer and inner walls. They were rep)elled at last, mainly through 
the#iforts of the Venetians (according to Barbaro) ; but it was soon necessary to 
bring up the reservea which (under Theodore Paloeologus and Demetrius Canta- 
cusenus) wej|p posted ^t the Church of the Holy Apostles. It was at this moment, 
when Wuese reserve troops were driving back the Turks, that Giustiniani was 
wounded (in the leg, Phrantzes; in the hand, Chalcondyles and Ducas ; under the 
armpit, Zorzo Dolfin and Leonardus ; in the arm, Pusculus ; in the chest, Crito- 
buhis)d 

In tke severe censure of the flight of Justiniani, Phranza expresses his own 
feelings and thosc^f the public. For some private reasons, he is treated with more 
lenity and respect by Ducas ; but the words of Leonardus Chiensis express his 
stroni^ and recent indignation, glorias salutis suique oblitus. In the whole scries 
of their Eastern policy, his countrymen, the Genoese, were alw’ays suspected, and 
often guili^. [" The dialogue between Constantine and Giustiniani given in the 
«pages of Gibbon is evidently a rhetorical invention. None of the historians were 
* present, and who of those present could report any conversation with accuracy at 
such p mom^t ? ” Finlay, History d Greece, iii. p. 520 note. Barbaro, who is 
throughout severe on the Genoese, is markedly hostile to Giustiniani, The facts 
that the wound actually proved mortal, and that C^ustiniani’s valour and distin- 
guished services are extolled by all the Greek writers, are a sufficient answer to 
the ac^psations of cowardice and failure in duty.] , 
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tmteinasis^tepmntjthewholecity wasirrmrmabljrloab? The 
fiirst who deserved the sultan’s reward was Hassan, the 
off gigantic stature and strength. With his scymetar 
hand and his buckler in the other, he ascend^ the outward 
fortification ; of the thirty Janizaries, who were emulous of hia 
valour, eighteen perished in the bold adventure. Hassan and 
his twelve companions had reached! the summit : the giaht Vas 
precipitated from the ram'part ; he rose on one knee, and was 
again oppressed by a shower of darts and stones. But his success 
had proved that the achievement was possible : the wf^lls and 
towers were instantly covered with a swarm of Turks ; and the 
Greeks, now driven from the vantage-ground, were ovenirh€^Ju|ed* 
by increasing multitudes.®*^ Amidst these multitudes, tho em- 
peror,®® who accomplished all the duties of a general and a 
soldier, was long seen, and finally lost. The nobles who ^ught 
round his person sustained, till their last breath, the honourable 
names of Palseologus and Cantacuzene : his mournful exclamation 


this account of the last conflict Gibbon has omitted a highly important 
fact which hastened the capture of the city. This fact is not mentioned by 
Phrantzes ; it rests on the authority of Ducas (p. 280-5) and is confirmed by a 
short statement of Critobulus (i. 60 adfin.). North of the Porta Charseae, south 
of the Porta Caligaria, in a transverse wall which connects the inner and outer 
Theodosian walls, there is a small postern (found by M. Paspates) which is 
called the Kerkoporta by Ducas (wrongly?), and was always kept shut, but 
had been opened by Giusiiniani’s orders for the purpose of a possible sortie, ^me 
of the Greeks who were fighting in the space between the inner and the outer wall, 
pressed by the enemy, retreated through the Kerkoporta, and fifty Turks followed 
them, as they neglected to shut the gate. More Turks soon pressed in, and others 
mounted the walls, captured the tower close to the gate, and set up the Ottoman 
standards on the walls. The retreat of the Greeks, who were outside the inner 
wall, by the Kerkoporta was now cut off, and seeing the flags of the foe oii the 
battlements they thronged back through the Porta Charsedb, which was then left 
undefended, so that the Turks could enter by this gate too. The T**rks who thus 
penetrated seem to have betaken themselves at first to the harbour side of ihe city, 
and some time elapsed before the combatants at the Gate of St. Romanus, where 
the fight was raging most hotly, learned what had happened. Phrantzes (without 
explaining) describes the arrival of the tidings (p. 285). A cry was heard on the 
harbour side : “ The fort is taken, the standards of the foe are on the towers \ ” 
Then Constantine spurred his horse into the thick of the fray.]* 

Ducas kills him with two blows of Turkish soldiers ; Chaloondyles wounds 
him in the shoulder, and then tramples him in the gate. The grief of Phranza 
carr3dng him among the enemy escapes from the precise image of his death ; but 
we may, without flattery, apply these noble lines of Dryden :-%r 

As to Sebastian, let them search the field ; 

And, where they find a mountain of the slain. 

Send one to climb, and looking down beneath. 

There they will find him at his manly length, 

With his face up to heaven, in that M monument 
Which his good sword had digg’cL 
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was ^'Cannot thece be found a ChfWian to cut off i|iy 

hea4#'^aiid his last fear was that o£ falling alive into ,|l|e - 
• hanlife’iff the infidels.®® The prudent despair of Consta]|(1|||ie 
cast away the^purple ; amidst the tumult^ he fell by an unknown UMtb of th« 

^ hand, and his body was buried under a mountain of the slain* aSSSK p?' 
After his death, resistance and order were no more ; the Greeks 
*^fied tS>1i^ards the city ; and mahy were pressed and stified in the 
narrow pass of the gate of St. Romanui^. The victorious Turks 
' rushed through the breaches of the inner wall ; and, as they 
advance<| into the streets, they were soon joined by their 
brethren, who had forced the gate Phenar on the side of the 
hUrbfur.®® ^ In the first heat of the pursuit, about two thousand 
Christians were put to the sword ; but avarice soon prevailed 
over cruelty ; ana the victors acknowledged that they should 
immediitely have given quarter, if the valour of the emperor 
and his chosen bands had not prepared them for a similar opposi> 
tion in every part of the capital. It was thus, after a siege ofLoMoftn* 
fifty-three days, that Constantinople, which had defied thepSj^^^*™* 
power of Chosroes, the Chagan, and the caliphs, was irretriev- 
ably subdued by the arms of Mahomet the Second. Her empire 
only^had been subverted by the Latins ; her religion was trampled 
in the dust by tjie Moslem conquerors.®^ 

The tidings of misfortune fly with a rapid wing ; yet such was: JJ* 
the extent of Constantinople that the more distant quarters might 
prolong, some moments, the happy ignorance of their ruin.®® But 

®*Spondanus (a.D. 1453, No. 10), who has hopes of his salvation, wishes to 
absolve this demand from the guilt of suicide. 

Leonardus Chiensis very properly observes that the Turks, had they known 
the enf|>eror, would have lal^ured to save and secure a captive so acceptable to 
the sultan. Ql appear# that Constantine fell in the space l^tween the inner and 
outer walls (D«cas, p. 283), near the Gate of St. Romanus (Phrantzes, p, 287). 
Critobulilfis mistaken in saying that it was near the Kerkoporta (i. 60). Theodore 
Spandugino Cantacusino in his work “ Della originede principi Turchi ” (ed. 1564, 
p. 195) describes Constantine as rejecting the proposals which were made to him to 
nee to the harbour, and crying, “ God forbid that I should live an Emperor with- 
out enjoying the Empire I I will die with my city I ”] 

Cantemir, p. 96. The Christian ships in the mouth of the harbour had flanked 
andwretarded this naval attack. [Cp. Barbaro, p. 56 ; Critobulus, i. 65.] 

87 Chs^condyles most absurdly supposes that Constantinople was sacked by the 
Asiatics in revenge for the ancient calamities of Troy ; and the grammarians of the 
xvth centu^ are happy to melt down the micouth appellation of Turks into the 
mdre classical name of Teucri, 

When Cyfus surprised Babylon during the celebration of a festival, so vast 
was the city, and so careless were the inhabitants, that much time elapsed before 
the distant quarters knew that they were captives. Herodotus (1. i. c. X91). and 
Uste (Annal. p. 78), who has quoted from the prophet Jeremiah a passage of 
similar inxxort. 

vifc. VII. 13 
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li^ the gemefftl oonfleniatioii, in the feelings of s^sfatr or sodd 
afudety^ in the tumult and thunder of the asi^ult, ^ 
nil^t an4 morning must have elapsed ; nor can I . 

many Oreeian ladies were awakened by the Jax^izaries from a 
sound and tranquil slumber. On the assurance of the public ^ 
calamity, the houses and convents were instantly deserted ; and 
the trembling inhabitants flocked together in the stre^t^ liku%^ 
an herd of timid animals, as if accumulated weakness could 
productive of strength, or in the vain hope that amid the crovm * 
each individual might be safe and invisible. From qvery part 
of the capital, they flowed into the church of St. Sophia : in the 
space of an hour, the sanctuary, the choir, the nav^ the qpplbr 
and lower galleries, were filled with the multitudes of fathers and 
husbands, of women and children, of priests, nfonks, and religious 
virgins ; the doors were barred on the inside, and the;^ sought 
protection from the sacred dome which they had so lately 
abhorred as a profane and polluted edifice. Their confidence 
was founded on the prophecy of an enthusiast or impostor, that 
one day the Turks would enter Constantinople, and pursue the 
Romans as far as the column of Constantine in the square 
before St. Sophia ; but that this would be the term of their 
calamities ; that an angel would descend from heaven, with a 
sword in his hand, and would deliver the empire, with that 
celestial weapon, to a poor man seated at the foot of the column. 
*^Take this sword,*’ would he say, and avenge the people of the 
Lord.” At these animating words, the Turks would instantly 
fly, and the victorious Romans would drive them from the West, 
and from all Anatolia, as far as the frontiers of Persia. It is 
on this occasion that Ducas, with some fency and much ^ truth, 
upbraids the discord and obstinacy of the Greeks. Had that 
angel appeared,” exclaims the historian, ^'had h€ o^ereR to 
exterminate your foes if you would consent to the union of the 
church, even then, in that fatal moment, you would have rejected 
your safety or have deceived your God.” 

4 

*>This lively description is extracted from Ducas (c, 39), who two years Ifter- 
wards was sent ambassador from the prince of Lfcsbos to the sultan (c. 44). Till 
L^bos was subdued in 1463 (Phranza, 1, iii. c. ay), that island must have been full 
of the fugitives of Constantinople, who delighted to repeals perhaps to adorn, the 
tale of their misery. [The terrible description of the wasting of Constantindple 
given by Critobulus (L 61-63), ^ho wrote as a friend of the Turks? proves that the 
other historians have not exaggerated the frightful scenes. He has an interesting 
notice of the destruction of l^oks sacred and profane (c. 6a, 3) ; some were de> 
stFoyed, but ** the greater number of them " were sold for small sums, cp. Ducas, 
p. 31a.] 
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While tfcteiy, jiKxpected the descent of the tardy angel^ *^8SfS5S.** 
docHM 't^ere broken with axes; and, as the Turks encountered 
Yio^i%sl[iiiUioe, their bloodless Imnds were employed in selecting 
and securing^the multitude of their prisoners. Youth, beauty, 
and the appearcmce of wealth attracted their choice ; and the 
ri^ht 'Of property Vas decided among themselves by a prior 
Ifeisurei by personal strength, and by the authority of command. 

In the space of an hour, the male captives were bound with 
cords, the females with their veils and girdles. The senators 
were linked with their slaves ; the prelates with the porters of 
the church ; and young men of a plebeian class with noble maids, 

^hose faces had been invisible to the sun and their nearest 
kindred. In thjjj common captivity, the ranks of society were 
confounded ; the ties of nature were cut asunder ; and the in- 
exorable soldier was careless of the father s groans, the tears of 
the mother, and the lamentations of the children. The loudest 
in their wailings were the nuns, who were torn from the altar 
with naked bosoms, outstretched hands, and dishevelled hair ; 
and we should piously believe that few could be tempted to 
prefer the vigils of the harem to those of the monastery. Of 
these unfortunate Greeks, of these domestic animals, whole 
strings were rudely driven through the streets ; and, as the 
conquerors were eager to return for more prey, their trembling 
pace was quickened with menaces and blows. At the same 
hour^ a similar rapine was exercised in all the churches and 
monasteries, in all the palaces and habitations of the capital ; 
nor could any palace, however sacred or sequestered, protect 
the persons or the property of the Greeks. Above sixty thou- 
san^^^ of this devoted people were transported from the city to 
the camp and fledl ; exchanged or sold according to the caprice 
or int^;est*of their masters, and dispersed in remote servitude 
through the provinces of the Ottoman empire. Among these 
we may notice some remarkable characters. The historian 
Phranza, first chamberlain and principal secretary, was involved 
with his family 4n the common lot. After suffering four months 
the hardships of slavery, he recovered his freedom ; in the en- 
suing winter he ventured to Hadrianople, and ransomed his wife 
from the mir bas^i, or master of horse ; but his two children, in 
the flower of youth and beauty, had been seized for the use of 

• 

JSo Ijeonardus, p. ^34 ; according to Critobulus, 50,000, and the same autho. 
rity gtves the number of slain among the defenders, tmougbout the siege and m 
the EnaX Japture, as 400a] 
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Mahomet faintself. The daughter of Phranza di^ tH the seraglio, 
l^rhaps a virgin ; his son, in the fifteenth year of his |i«, pre- 
ferred death to infamy, and was stabbed by the haha of the 
royal lover.^ A deed thus inhuman cannot surely be expiated 
by the taste and liberality with which he relecwed a Grecian 
matron and her two daughters, on receiving a Latin ode feep 
Pliilelphus, who had chosen a wife in that noble family.^ TS% ^ 
pride or cruelty of Mahomet would have been most senisibljf 
gratified by the capture of a Roman legate ; but the dexterity 
of Cardinal Isidore eluded the search, and he escaped from 
Galata in a plebeian habit. 

The chain and entrance of the outward harbour w^s still o<> 
cupied by the Italian ships of merchandise an(^ war. They |iad 
signalised their valour in the siege ; they embraced the moment 
of retreat, while the Turkish mariners were dissipated in the 
pillage of the city. When they hoisted sail, the beach was 
covered with a suppliant and lamentable crowd ; but the means 
of transportation were scanty; the Venetians and Genoese 
selected their countrymen; and, notwithstanding the fairest 
promises of the sultan, the inhabitants of Galat^ evacuated 
their houses and embarked with their most precious effects, 
jvttonatoftb* In the fall and the sack of great cities, an historian is con- 
demned to repeat the tale of uniform calamity ; the same effects 
must be produced by the same passions ; and, when those passions 
may be indulged without control, small, alas ! is the difference 
between civilised and savage man. Amidst the vague exclama- 
tions of bigotry and hatred, the Turks are not accused of a 
wanton or immoderate effusion of Christian blood ; but, according 
to their maxims (the maxims of antiquity), the lives of the^^van- 
quished were forfeited ; and the legitimat'b reward of the 
conqueror was derived from the service, the sale, or the ransom, 

See Phranza, 1. iii. c. 20, 2X. His expressions are positive: Ameras sud, manu 
jugulavit . . . volebat enim eo turpiter et nefarie abuti. Me miserum et infelicem. 
Vet he could only learn from report the bloody or impure scen'?s that were acted in 
the dark recesses of the seraglio. 

See Tiraboschi (torn. vi. p. i. p. 290), and Lancelot (Mtfm. de 1* Academic des 
Inscriptions, tom. x. p. 718). I should be curious to learn how he could praise 
the public enemy, whom he so often reviles as the most comipt and inhuman of 
tyrants. ^ 

The Commentaries of Pius II. suppose that he craftily plac^ his cardinal's 
hat on the bead of a corpse, which was cut off and exposed m triumph, while the 
legate himself was bought and delivered, as a captive of no value. The great 
Bdgic Chronicle adorns his escape with new adventures, which he suppressed (says 
Spondanus, a.d. 1453, No. 15) m his own letters, lest be should lose the merit and 
reward of suflfering for Christ. 
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of bis of both sexes. The wcjalth of Constantinople 

had bee^ granted by the sultan to his victorious troras ; and 
the rafdtte of an hour is more productive than the inmstry of 
years. But, as no regular division wds attempted of the spoil, 
the respective shares were not determined by merit ; and the 
re^s^ds of valour were stolen away by the followers of the camp, 
who declined the toil and •danger of the battle. The narra- 
tive of their depredations could not affotd either amusement or 
instruction ; the total amount, in the last poverty of the empire, 
has beei4 valued at four millions of ducats ; and of this sum a 
small part was the property of the Venetians, the Genoese, the 
Worentine|, and the merchants of Ancona. Of these foreigners, 
the||(tock was improved in quick and perpetual circulation ; but 
the riches of the Greeks were displayed in the idle ostentation 
of palaJSes and wardrobes, or deeply buried in treasures of ingots 
and old coin, lest it should be demanded at their hands for the 
defence of their country. The profanation and plunder of the 
monasteries and churches excited the most tragic complaints. 
The dome of St. Sophia itself, the earthly heaven, the second 
firmament, the vehicle of the cherubim, the throne of the glory 
of God,^® was despoiled of the oblations of ages ; and the gold 
and silver, the pearls and jewels, the vases and sacerdotal orna- 
ments, were most wickedly converted to the service of mankind. 
After the divine images had been stripped of all that could be 
valuable to a profane eye, the canvas, or the wood, was tom, or 
broken, or burnt, or trod under foot, or applied, in the stables 
or the kitchen, to the vilest uses. The example of sacrilege was 
imitated, however, from the Latin conquerors of Constantinople ; 
and the treatment which Christ, the Virgin, and the saints had 
sustained from thb guilty Catholic might be inflicted by the 
zealous* MtfSulman on the monuments of idolatry. Perhaps, 
instead of joining the public clamour, a philosopher will observe 
that in the decline of the arts the workmanship could not be 
more valuable than the work, and that a fresh supply of visions 
and miracles v«>uld speedily be renewed by the craft of the 


Busbequius expatiates with pleasure and applause on the rights of war and 
the use of slavery anting the ancients and the Turks (de Legat. Turcicd, epist. iii. 
pi x6i). 

This sunl*is specified in a marginal note of Leunclavius (Chalcondyles, 1 , viii, 
p. 2n),* but in the distribution to Venice, Genoa, Florence, and Ancona, of 50. ao, 
20, and 15,000 ducats, I suspect that a figure been dropt. Even with the re- 
stitution, the foreign property would scarcely exceed one-fourth. 

»Seigthe enthusiastic praises and lamentations of Phranz^a (L iii. c. 17). 
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invest and llie credulity of the people/ He will nwire seriously 
deplore the loss of the Byzahtine libraries, which were destroyed 
or scattered in the genera^ confusion : one hundred and twenty 
thousand manuscripts are said to have disappeared;®^ ten voiuxxkes 
might be purchased for a single ducat ; and the same ignominious 
price, too high perhaps for a shelf of theology, included the •i^hole 
works of Aristotle and Homer, the noblest productions of the 
science and literature of^ ancient Greece. We may reflect with 
pleasure that an inestimable portion of our classic treasures was 
safely deposited in Italy ; and that the mechanics of a<Oerman 
town had invented an art which derides the havoc oi time and 
barbarism. 

From the first hour®® of the memorable twe;:xty-ninth of ]|^ay, 
•t disorder and rapine prevailed in Constantinople till the^ eighth 

«iM9UM«,aa same day ; when the sultan himself passed in triumph 

through the gate of St. Romanus. He was attended by his virirs, 
bashaws, and guards, each of whom (says a Byzantine historian) 
was robust as Hercules, dexterous as Ajk>11o, and equal in battle 
to any ten of the race of ordinary mortals. The conqueror®® 
gazed with satisfaction and wonder on the strange though splen- 
did appearance of the domes and palaces, so dissimilar from the 
style of Oriental architecture. In the hippodrome, or atmeidan, 
his eye was attracted by the twisted column of the three*^ ser- 
pents ; and, as a trial of his strength, he shattered with his iron 
mace or battle-axe the under-jaw of one of these monsterg,^®® 
which in the eye of the Turks were the idols or talismans of the 
city. At the principal door of St. Sophia, he alighted from his 
horse and entered the dome ; and such was his jealous regard 
for that monument of his glory that, on observing a zeidous 
Musulman in the act of breaking the marble pavement, he 
admonished him with his scymetar that, if the spoil ifhd captives 

•"See Ducas (c. 43), and an epistle, 15th July, 1453, from Laurus Quirinus to 
Pope Nicholas V. (Hody de Groecis, p. 192, from a Ms. in the Cotton Library). 
[Cp. above, p. 194, note 89.] ® 

®8The Julian calendar, which reckons the days and hours from midnight, was 
used at Constantinople. But Ducas seems to understand the natural hours frcnn 
sunrise. 

•• See the Turkish Annals, p. 329, .and the Pandects of Ltunclavius, p. 448. 

10® I have had occasion (vol. ii. p. 152) to mention this curious relic of Grecian 
antiquity. ^ 

w' [According to the Slavonic Relation, he stooped down at the threshold of the 
church, took some earth, and scattered it on his head, in token of humiliation to 
God. In the same source it is stated that, at the prayers of the priests who met 
him in St. Sophia, he issued a proclamation to stay the pillage, c, 2i-9a.\\ 
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were granted. to the soldiers, the public and private buildings 
had |ieen reserved for the prince. By his command the metros- 
polls of the Eastern church was transformed into a mosque ; the 
rich and portable instruments of superstition had been removed ; 
the crosses were thrown down; and the walls, which were 
coiQGfred with images and mo|aics, were washed and purified and 
restored to a state of naked simplicity* the same day, or 
on the ensuing Friday, the tmiesin or crier ascended the most 
lofty turret, and proclaimed the ezan, or public invitation, in the 
name of God and his prophet ; the imam preached ; and Mahomet 
^the Secohd performed the narnas of prayer and thanksgiving on 
the great*altar, where the Christian mysteries had so lately been 
celebrated befons the last of the Csesars.^^^^ From St. Sophia he 
proceeded to the august but desolate mansion of an hundred 
successors of the great Constantine ; but which, in a few hours, 
had been stripped of the pomp of royalty. A melancholy tuoiuunniai 
reflection on the vicissitudes of human greatness forced itself on S 
his mind ; and he repeated an elegant distich of Persian poetry, 

The spider has wove his web in the imperial palace ; and the 
owl hath sung her watch-song on the towers of Afrasiab 

Yet his mind was not satisfied, nor did the victory seem com* mg b«ii»Tio«r 
plete, till he was informed of the fate of Constantine ; whether *®^*®*'*^ 
he had escaped, or been made prisoner, or had fallen in the 
battle. Two Janizaries claimed the honour and reward of his 
death : the body, under a heap of slain, was discovered by the 
golden eagles embroidered on his shoes ; the Greeks acknow- 
ledged with tears the head of their late emperor ; and, after ex- 
posing the bloody trophy,^®® Mahomet bestowed on his rival the 
honft>urs of a decent funeral. After his decease, Lucas Notaras, 
great dukj,^®® ana first minister of the empire, was the most im- 
•< 


10® [Covered with whitewash,] 

103 \Ve are obliged to Cantemir (p. 102) for the Turkish account of the conver- 
sion of St. Sophia^ so bitterly deplored by Phranza and Ducas. It is amusing 
enough to obsCTve gi what opposite lights the same object app>ears to a Musulman 
and a Christian eye. 

^o^This distich, which Cantemir gives in the original, derives new beauties from 
the application. It was thus that Scipio repeated, in the sack of Carthage, the 
famous prophecy of Homer. The same generous feeling carried the mind of the 
oonaueror to the past or the future. 

/ w»| cannot believe, with Ducas (see Spondanus, a.d. 1453, No. 13), that 
Mahomet sent round Persia, Arabia, &c., the head of the Greek emperor ; he 
would eurely content himself with a trophy less inhuman. 

Phranza was the personal enemy of the great duke ; nor could time, or death, 
or his own retreat to a monastery, extort a feeling of ^mpathy or forgiveness fUi. 
9} is inclined to praise and pity the martyr ; Chalcondyles is neuter ; Wt 

we are indebted to him for the hint of the Greek conspiracy. 
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portant priikmer. When he offered his person and his treasures 
at the foot of the throne, '' And why," said the indignant sultan, 
♦'did you not employ these treasures in the defence of your 
prince and country ? " " They were yours," answered the slave ; 
"God had reserved them for your hands." "If he reserved 
them for me," replied the despot, ^'how have you presumed to 
withhold them so long by a fruitless and fatal resistance ? " 
The great duke alleged the obstinacy of the sttangers, and 
some secret encouragement from the Turkish vizir; and from 
this perilous interview he was at length dismissed with the 
assurance of pardon and protection. Mahomet condescended*> 
to visit his wife, a venerable princess, oppressed wittt‘ sickness 
and grief ; and his consolation for her misforttnes was in the 
most tender strain of humanity and filial reverence. A shnilar 
clemency was extended to the principal officers of state, of whom 
several were ransomed at his expense ; and during some days he 
declared himself the friend and father of the vanquished people. 
But the scene was soon changed ; and before his departure the 
hippodrome streamed with the blood of his noblest captives. 
His perfidious cruelty is execrated by the Christians. They 
adorn with the colours of heroic martyrdom the execution of 
the great duke and his two sons ; and his death is ascribed to 
the generous refusal of delivering his children to the tyrant's 
lust.^^^ Yet a Byzantine historian has dropt an unguarded word 
of conspiracy, deliverance, and Italian succour : such treason 
may be glorious ; but the rebel who bravely ventures has justly 
forfeited his life ; nor should we blame ‘a conqueror for destroy- 
ing the enemies whom he can no longer trust. On the eighteenth 
of June, the victorious sultan returned to Hadriauople ; and smfled 
at the base and hollow embassies of the Christian pri^ices, who 
viewed their approaching ruin in the fall of the Eastern eApire. 

Constantinople had been left naked and desolate, without a 
owMjMitt- prince or a people. But she could not be despoiled of the 
incomparable situation which marks her for the metropolis of 
a great empire ; and the genius of the place will ever triumph 
over the accidents of time and fortune. Boursa and Hadrianople, 
the ancient seats of the Ottomans, sunk into provincial towns ; 
and Mahomet the Second established his own** residence, and 
that of his successors, on the same commanding spot , which hacT 

Ducas, p. 303 sqq, Cfaalcondyles, p. 402. Pusculus, iv. 1071. Crito- 
bultis says generally that Notaras and his sons were put to death by the advice of 
the Sultan’s cPuncillors (i. 73, 9). ] 
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been chosen by Constantine.'®® The fortifications of Galata, 
whiqh migliit afford a shelter to the Latins, were prudently 
destroyed ; but the damage of the Turkish cannon was soon 
repaired ; and before the month of August great quantities of 
lime had been burnt for the restoration of the walls of the cap- 
ital, ‘ As the entire property of the soil and buildings, whether 
public or private, or profane or sacred, was now transferred 
to the conqueror, he first separated a space of eight furlongs 
from the point of the triangle for the establishment of his 
seraglib, or palace. It is here, in the bosom of luxury, that the 
^Grand Signor (as he has been emphatically named by the Italians) 
appears bo reign over Europe and Asia ; but his person on the 
shores of the %>sphorus may not always be secure from the 
insul^ of an hostile navy. In the new character of a mosque, 
the cathedral of St. Sophia was endowed with an ample revenue, 
crowned with lofty minarets, and surrounded with groves and 
fountains, for the devotion and refreshment of the Moslems, 
The same model was imitated in the jami, or royal mosques ; 
and the first of these was built by Mahomet himself, on the 
ruins of the church of the Holy Apostles and the tombs of 
the Greek emperors. On the third day after the conquest, the 
grave of Abu Ayub, or Job, who had fallen in the first siege 
of the Arabs, was revealed in a vision ; and it is before the 
sepulchre of the martyr that the new sultans are girded with 
the sword of empire.'®® Constantinople no longer appertains 
to the Roman historian ; nor shall I enumerate the civil and 
religious edifices that were profaned or erected by its Turkish 
masters ; the population was speedily renewed ; and before 
the* end of September five thousand families of Anatolia and 
Romania ^ad obeyed the royal mandate, which enjoined them, 
unde^ pain of death, to occupy their new habitations in the 
capital."® The throne of Mahomet was guarded by the numbers 

10 ® For the restitution of Constantinople and the Turkish foundations, see Cante- 
mir (p. 102-109), Qucas (c. 42), with Th^venot, Tournefort, and the rest of our 
modern travellers. [Cp. Zinkeisen, op, cit,, ii. p. 5-8.] From a gigantic picture of 
the greatness, population, &c., of Constantinople and the Ottoman empire (Abr6g6 
de THistoire Ottomane, torn. i. p. 16-21), we may learn that in the year 1586 the 
Moslems were less numerous in the capital than the Christians or even the Jews. 

109 xhe TurbS^ Of sepulchral monument of Abu Ayub, is described and engraved 
^ the Tableau G6n6ral de I’Empire Ottoman (Paris, 1787, in large folio), a work 
of less use, perhaps, than magnificence (tom. i. p. ^5, 306). 

ii®{Subsequen&y 4000 Servians were settled in Constantinople ; 2000 Pelopon- 
nesian families after the reduction of the Peloponnesus ; two-thirds of the popu- 
lation ofiAmastris, the Genoese colony on the Black Sea ; also Trapezus, Sinope, 
Calfa, Ipubcea, Samothrace, &c. , were forced, when they were conquered, to augm^t 
the population of the capital. See Zinkeisen, Av. j 
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and fidelity af bis Moslem subjects; but his ^rational policy 
aspired to collect the remnant of the Greeks ; and they returned . 
in crowds, as soon as they were assured of their lives, their 
liberties, and the free exercise of their religion.^^^ In the 
election and investiture of a patriarch, the ceremonial of the 
Byzantine court was revived and imitated. With a mixture of 
satis&ction and horror, they beheld the sultan on his throne, 
who delivered into the hands of Gennadius the crosier, or pas- 
toral staff, the symbol of his ecclesiastical office ; who conducted 
the patriarch to the gate of the seraglio, presented him with an 
horse richly caparisoned, and directed the vizirs and bashaws to:> 
lead him to the palace which had been allotted fof* his resi- 
dence. The churches of Constantinople wero’shared between 
the two religions : their limits were marked ; and, till it was 
infringed by Selim, the grandson of Mahomet, the Greeks'^® 
enjoyed above sixty years the benefit of this equal partition. 
Encouraged by the ministers of the divan, who wished to elude 
the fanaticism of the sultan, the Christian advocates presumed 
to allege that this division had been an act, not of generosity 
but of justice ; not a concession, but a compact ; and that, if 
one half of the city had been taken by storm, the other moiety 
had surrendered on the faith of a sacred capitulation. The 
original grant had indeed been consumed by fire ; but the loss 
was supplied by the testimony of three aged Janizaries who 
remembered the transaction ; and their venal oaths are* of 
more weight in the opinion of Cantemir than the positive and 
unanimous consent of the history of the times. 

( / 

m FThe first volume of a history of the Greek Church lihder Turkish rule bjr 
Prof. Lebedev appeared in 1896. It is entitled : Istoriia |preko-vostc^hnoi tserkvi 
pod vlastiiu Turok, ot padeniia Konstantinopolia do nastoiaschago vremen!.-] 

112 phranjKi (1. iii. c. 19) relates the ceremony, which has possibly been adorned 
in the Greek reports to each other, and to the Latins. The fact is confirmed by 
Bmanuel Malaxus, who wrote, in vulgar Greek, the history of the Patriarchs after 
the taking of Constantinople, inserted in the Turco-Grsecia of Crusius ( 1 . v. p. 106- 
184]. fC. Sathas has shown that the Historia Patriarchica w6s not the work of 
Malaxus but of Damascenus Studites, to whom he also ascribes the Hi&torla Pdi- 
tica, which is likewise printed in Turco-Graecia.] But the most p^ient reader will 
not believe that Mahomet adopted the Catholic form, ** Sancta 1 rinitas quae mihi 
donavit imperium te in patriarcham novae Romae deligit ^ 

^^•From the Turco-Gnecia of Crusius, &c. l^>ondanus (a.d. 1453, Na ai> 
1458, No, 16) describes the slavery and domestic quarrels of the Gredc Church. 
The patriarch who succeeded Gennadius threw himself in despair into a welL^ 

Cantemir (p. 101-105) insists on the unanimous consent of the Tutkish hii- 
forians, ancient as well as modern, and argues that they would not have vidlated 
the truth to diminish their national glory, since it is esteemed more honob^ble to 
take a city by force than by composition. But j, I doubt this consent,^ ace he 
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The remaunting fragn^ents of the Greek kingdom in Europe 
. and Asia I abandon to the Turkish arms ; but the 
extinction of the two last d3masties which have reigned In SSSSSSm 
C onstantinople should terminate the decline and hi.ll of the 
Bonnin empire in the East. The despots of the Morea, Deme- 
triits and Thomas^^^^ the tvio surviving brothers of the name 
of Pal^oloqus, were astonished by the death of the emperor 
Constantine and the ruin of the monarchy. Hopeless of 
defence^ they prepared, with the noble Greeks who adhered to 
their triune, to seek a refuge in Italy, beyond the reach of the 
dOttoman thunder. Their first apprehensions were dispelled by 
the victol’ious sultan, who contented himself with a tribute of 
twelve thousanch ducats ; and, while his ambition explored the 
contiiaent and the islands in search of prey, he indulged the 
Morea in a respite of seven years. But this respite was a period 
of grief, discord, and misery. The hexamilion, the rampart of 
the Isthmus, so often raised and so often subverted, could not 
long be defended by three hundred Italian archers : the keys 
of Corinth were seized by the Turks ; they returned from their 
summer excursions with a train of captives and spoil ; and the 
complaints of the injured Greeks were heard with indifference 
and disdain.^^^ The Albanians, a vagrant tribe of shepherds 
and robbers, filled the peninsula with rapine and murder; the 
two despots implored the dangerous and humiliating aid of a 
neighbouring bashaw ; and, when he had quelled the revolt, his 


quotes no particular historian, and the Turkish Annals of Leunclavius affirm, with- 
out Exception, that Mahomet took Constantinople (p. 329). 2. The same 

argument may be tuAed in favour of the Greeks of the times, who would not have 
forffOttOT th w honourable and salutary treaty. Voltaire, as usual, prefers the Turks 
to uie^hristians. [This fable, recorded in the Hist. Patriarch., p. 156, is connected 
with the reign of Sulayman, not with that of his father Selim. Finlay has pointed 
out that it involves a chronological mistake. The dale given is 1537 and the vizir 
named, as interesting himself in the cause of the Greeks, is Tulphi. But the Lufti 
— who is meant — was vizir in 1539-1541. See History of Greece, v. p. 142.] 

116 For the genlalogy and fall of the Comneni of Trebizond, see Ducange (Fam. 
Byzant. p. ; for the last Palaeologi, the same accurate antiquarian (p. 244, 
247, 248). The Palaeologi of Montferrat were not extinct till the next century ; but 
they haa forgotten their Greek origin and kindred. 

In the worthless story of the disputes and misfortunes of the two brothers, 
'Phranza (1. iii. a 21-30) is too partial on the side of Thomas, Ducas (c. 44, 45) is 
too brief, anfi Chalcondyles (1. viii. ix. x.) too diffiise and digressive. 

li'^The misgoverament of the Peloponnesus in the 15th century is illustrated by 
the discoutnses of Gemistus Plethon addressed to the Emperor Manuel and his sooi 
the desdbt Theodore, proposing political reforms. They were published by Canter 
in his ^ition of the Eclog« of Stobaeus (1575), and have been edited (with Gertban 
transl|tion) by EUissen. See above, p. 196, note xxz.] 
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l«8son8 inculcated the rule of their future conduct. Neititar 
the ties of blood, nor the oaths which they repeatl'dly pledged’ 
in the communion and before the altar, nor the stronger pressure 
of necessity, could reconcile or suspend their domestic quarrels. 
They ravaged each other’s patrimony with fire and sword •; the 
alms and succours of the West were consumed in civil hostility ; 
and their power was only* exerted in savage and arbitrary execu- 
tions. The distress and revenge of the weaker rival invoked 
their supreme lord ; and, in the season of maturity and revenge, 
Mahomet declared himself the friend of Demetrius, and marched 
into the Morea with an irresistible force. When he ^ad takeif 
possession of Sparta, '‘You are too weak,” said the sultan, “to 
control this turbulent province. I will take ^our daughter to 
my bed ; and you shall pass the remainder of your life in security 
and honour.” Demetrius sighed, and obeyed ; surrendered his 
daughter and his castles ; followed to Hadrianople his sovereign 
and son ; and received, for his own maintenance, and that of his 
followers, a city in Thrace, and the adjacent isles of Imbros, 
Lemnos, and Samothrace. He was joined the next year by a 
companion of misfortune, the last of the Comnenian race, who, 
after the taking of Constantinople by the Latins, had founded 
a new empire on the coast of the Black Sea.^^® In the progress 
of his Anatolian conquests, Mahomet invested, with a fleet and 
army, the capital of David, who presumed to style himself 
Emperor of Trebizond and the negotiation was comprised in 
a short and peremptory question, “ Will you secure your life and 
treasures by resigning your kingdom ? or had you rather forfeit 
your kingdom, your treasures, and your life?” The fefble 
Comnenus was subdued by his own fears, and the example of a 
Musulman neighbour, the prince of Sinope, oii' a sjmilar 

^i®See the loss or conquest of Trebizond in Chalcondyles ( 1 . ix. p. 263-266 
[p. 494 ed. Bonn]), Ducas (c. 45), Phranza ( 1 . iii. c. 27), and Cantemir (p. 107). 
[The last days of the Emoire of Trebizond are described by Finlay in History of 
Greece, iv. p. 400 sgg.] 

Though Tournefort (tom. iii. lettrexvii. p. 179) speaks of Trebizond as mal 
peupl^e, Peyssonel, the latest and most accurate observer, can find 100,000 inhabi- 
tants (Commerce de la Mer Noire, tom. ii. p. 72, and for the province, p. 53-90). 
Its proswrity and trade are peipetually disturbed by the factijus quarrels of two 
ados of Janizaries, in one of which 30,000 Lazi are commonly enrolled (M6moire^ 
dcTott, tom. iii. p. 16, 17). » 

Ismael prince of Sinope or Sinople, was possessed (chiefly from his 
copper mines) of a revenue of 200,000 ducats (Chalcond. L ix. p. 258, 259). Peys- 
sonel (Commerce de la Mer Noir, tom. ii. p. 100) ascribes to the molem city 
60^000 inhabitants. This account seems enormous ; yet it is by trading with a 
people that we become acquainted with their wealth and numbers. I[) 
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summons^ had pelded a fortified city with four hundred cannon 
and ±en or twelve thousand soldiers. The capitulation of Trebi- 
mmd was faithfully performed ; and the emperor, with his familyj 
was transported to a castle in Romania ; but on a slight suspicion 
of corresponding with the Persian king, David and the whole 
Cotnnenian race were sacri^ced to the jealousy or avarice of 
the conqueror. Nor could the name .of father long protect the 
unfortunate Demetrius from exile and confiscation : his abject 
submission moved the pity and contempt of the sultan ; his 
followte were transplanted to Constantinople ; and his poverty 
,was ^lleviated by a pension of fifty thousand aspers, till a mon- 
astic habtt and a tardy death released Palaeologus from an earthly 
master. It is rot easy to pronounce whether the servitude of 
Demetrius or the exile of his brother Thomas be the most 
inglorious. On the conquest of the Morea, the despot escaped 
to Corfu, and from thence to Italy, with some naked adherents ; 
his name, his sufferings, and the head of the apostle St. Andrew 
entitled him to the hospitality of the Vatican ; and his misery 
was prolonged by a pension of six thousand ducats from the 
pope and cardinals. His two sons, Andrew and Manuel, were 
educated in Italy ; but the eldest, contemptible to his enemies 
and burdensome to his friends, was degraded by the baseness of 
his life and marriage. A title was his sole inheritance ; and that 
inheritance he successively sold to the kings of France and 
Arragon.^2‘2 During this transient prosperity, Charles the Eighth 
was ambitious of joining the empire of the East with the kingdom 
of Naples : in a public festival, he assumed the appellation and 
the purple of Augustus : the Greeks rejoiced, and the Ottoman 
alrtiady tremble^, at the approach of the French chivalry. ^23 
Manuel Ralaeologus, the second son, was tempted to revisit his 
native country : his return might be grateful, and could not be 
dangerous, to the Porte ; he was maintained at Constantinople 

Sjiondanus (from Gobelin, Comment. Piill. 1 . v.) relates the arriv.al and re- 
ception of the despot Thomas at Rome (a.d. 1461, No. 3). 

182 By an act dated a.d. 1494, 6th Sept., and lately transmitted from the 
archives of the Capitol to the royal library of Paris, the despot Andrew Palasologus, 
reserving the Morea, and stipulating some private advantages, conveys to Charles 
VIII. King of France, the empires of Conslaminople and Trebizond (Spond^us, 
t A.D. 1495, No. 2). M. de Foncemagne (M6m. de 1 ’ Academic des Inscriptions, 
tom. xvii. Po 539-578) has bestowed a dissertation on this national title, of which he 
had obtained a copy from Rome. 

^® 3 See Philippe de Comines (h vii. c, 14), who reckons with pleasure the number 
of Greepis who were prepared to rise, sixty miles of an easy navigation, ^hteen 
days' ij^&mey from Vsdona to Constantinople, &c. On this occasion the Turkish 
empirj was saved by the policy of Venice. 
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in safety and ease ; and an honourable train of Christians and 
Mbslems attended l^m to the grave. If there be some anknals , 
of so genacotts a nature that th^ refuse to propagate in a 
domestic state, the last of the Imperial race must be ascribed 
to an inferior kind : he accepted from the sultan’s liberality twO 
beai&tifiil females; and his survivii\g son was lost in the habit 
and religion of a Turkish, slave. 

SH^aad The importance of Constantinople was felt and magnified in 
its loss : the pontificate of Nicholas the Fifth, however peaceful 
and prosperous, was dishonoured by the fell of the Eastern 
empire ; and the grief and terror of the Latins revived, or seemed^ 
to revive, the old enthusiasm of the crusades. In oiife of the 
most distant countries of the West, Philip, duke of Burgundy, 
entertained, at Lisle in Flanders, an assembly of his nobles^; and 
the pmnpous pageants of the feast were skilfully adapted to their 
fancy and feelings.^^^ In the midst of the banquet, a gigantic 
Saracen entered the hall, leading a fictitious elephant with a 
a castle on his back ; a matron in a mourning robe, the symbol of 
religion, was seen to issue from the castle ; she deplored her 
oppression and accused the slowness of her champions ; the 
principal herald of the golden fleece advanced, bearing on his 
fist a live {Peasant, which, according to the rites of chivalry, he 
presented to the duke. At this extraordinary summons, Philip, 
a wise and aged prince, engaged his person and powers in the 
holy war against the Turks ; his example was imitated by the 
barons and knights of the assembly ; they swore to God, the 
Virgin, the ladies, and the pheasant ; and their particular vows 
were not less extravagant than the general sanction of their 
oath. But the performance was made to depend on some futfire 
and foreign contingency ; and, during twelve years, tiP the last 
hour of his life, the duke of Burgundy might be scrupulously, 
and perhaps sincerely, on the eve of his departure. Had every 
breast glowed with the same ardour ; had the union of the 
Christians corresponded with their bravery ; had every country, 
from Sweden to Naples, supplied a just proportion of cavalry 
and infentry, of men and money, it is indeed probable that 

«r 

^ See the original feast in Olivier de la Marche (M^moircs, p. I c. 29, 30), with < 
the abstract and observations of M. de St. Palaye(M6inoires sur la CherTalerie, tom. 
i p. iii. p. 182-185). The peacock and the pheasant were distinguished as royal 
birds. 

^ h was found by an actual enumeration that Sweden, Gothland, and^inland 
contained X, 800,000 fighting men, and consequently were far more popttIoi| than 
at present. 
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Const^tinople would have been delivered, and that the Turks 
might have been chased beyond the Hellespont or the Euphrates. 

But the secretary of the emperor, who composed every epistle 
and attended every meeting, ^Eneas Sylvius, ^26 ^ statesman and 
orator, describes ^m his own experience the repugnant state 
an^* spirit of Christendom. ^'It is a body,'' says he, without 
an head ; a republic without laws or magistrates. The pope and 
the emperor may shine as lofty titles, as splendid images ; but 
Ihey are unable to command, and none are willing to obey ; 
every «tate has a separate prince, and every prince has a separate 
^ interest. What eloquence could unite so many discordant and 
hostile powers under the same standard ? Could they be as- 
sembled in arm^ who would dare to assume the office of general ? 

WhaJ order could be maintained? — ^what military discipline? 

Who would undertake to feed such an enormous multitude? 

Who would understand their various languages, or direct their 
stranger and incompatible manners ? What mortal could recon- 
cile the English with the French, Genoa with Arragon, the 
Germans with the natives of Hungary and Bohemia ? If a small 
number enlisted in the holy war, they must be overthrown by 
the infidels ; if many, by their own weight and confusion." Yet 
the same iEiieas, when he was raised to the papal throne, under 
the name of Pius the Second, devoted his life to the prosecution 
of the Turkish war. In the council of Mantua, he excited some [a.d. iisbi 
sparks of a false or feeble enthusiasm ; but, when the pontiff 
appeared at Ancona, to embark in person with the troops, [a.d. iim] 
engagements vanished in excuses ; a precise day was adjourned 
to an indefinite term ; and his effective army consisted of some 
German pilgrims, whom he was obliged to disband with indul- 
gences and alms. Regardless of futurity, his successors and 
theipowSrs of Italy were involved in the schemes of present and 
domestic ambition ; and the distance or proximity of each object 
determined, in their eyes, its apparent magnitude. A more 
enlarged view of their interest would have taught them to main- 
tain a deferjflfeive and naval war against the common enemy ; 
and the support of Scanderbeg and his brave Albanians might 

In the yea!^i454, Spondanus has given, from ^neas Sylvius, a view of the 
» state of Europe, enriched with his own observations. That valuable annalist, and 
the Italian Jduratori, will continue the series of events from the year 1453 to 1481, 
die^d of Mahomet’s life, and of this chapter. [The chief work on ^n^ Sprlvius 
is that of G. Voigt ; Enea Silvio de* Piccolomini ms Papst Pius 11. und seinZeitaltCT 
(in 3 vok.) 1857-63. There is a special monograph by O. von Heinemann on his 
agitatjRiL against the Turks : ^Eneas Sylvius als Prediger eines allgemeincn Kr^ms- 
jaigeJgegen die Tttrken, 1855.] 
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have prevented the subsequent invasion of the kingdom of 
Naples. The siege and sack of Otranto by the Turks diffused 
a general consternation ; and Pope Sixtus was preparing to fly 
beyond the Alps^ when the storm was instantly dispelled by the 
death of Mahomet the Second, in the fifty-first year of his age.^^ 
His lofty genius aspired to the conquest of Italy ; he lyas 
possessed of a strong city and a &ipacious harbour; and the 
same reign might have been decorated with the trophies of the 
New and the Ancient Rome.i28 


127 Besides the two annalists, the reader may consult Giannone (Istoria Civile,, 
tom. iii. p. 449-455) for the Turkish invasion of the kingdom of Naple?, [See the 
Diarium Parmense (p. ^50 j^i^.)in the xxiid volume of Muratori ; the Relazione 
della presa di Otranto (by a commissario of the Duke of pari) in the Archivio 
storico per le province Napolitane, vl i. 74-162, 169-176 ji88o ) ; Joannis Albini 
Lucani de gestis regum Neap, ab Aragonia qui extant liori iv., 1689; Antonio 
de Ferrariis, Success! dell’ armata turchesca nella citt^i d’Otranto nell* anno 
MCCCLXXX, 1612.] For the reign and conquests of Mahomet 11 . I have occa- 
sionally used the Memoric Istoriche de* Monarch! Ottonianni di Giovanni Sagredo 
(Venezia, 1677, in 410). In peace and war, the Turks have ever engaged the atten- 
tion of the republic of Venice. All her dispatches and archives were open to a 
procurator of St. Mark, and Sagredo is not contemptible either in sense or style. 
Yet he too bitterly hates the infidels ; he is ignorant of their language and manners ; 
and his narrative, which allows only seventy pages to Mahomet II. (p. 69-140), be- 
comes more copious and authentic as he approaches the years 1640 and 1644, the 
term of the historic labours of John Sagredo. [Mohammad died on 3rd May, cp. 
Zinkeisen, ii. p. 468. ] 

128 As I am now taking an everlasting farewell of the Greek empire, I shall briefly 
mention the great collection of Byzantine writers, whose names and testimonies 
have been successively repeated in this work. The Greek presses of Aldus and -the 
Italians were confined to the classics of a better age ; and the first rude editions of 
lYocopius, Agathias, Cedrenus, Zonaras, &c., were published by the learned dili- 
gence of the Germans. The whole Byzantine series (36 volumes in folio) has 
gradually issued (a.d. 1648, &c.) from the royal press of the Louvre, with some 
collateral aid from Rome and Leipsic ; but the Venetian edition (A.D. 1729), thq^igh 
cheaper and more copious, is not less inferior in correctness' than in magnificence 
to that of Paris. The merits of the French editors are various ; but, the value of 
Anna Comnena, Cinnamus, Villehardouin, &c., is enhanced by the historical notes 
of ("harlcs du Fresne du Cange. His supplemental works, the Greek Glossary, the 
Conslantinopolis Christiana, the Familiae Byzantinae, diffuse a steady light over the 
darkness of the Lower Empire. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

State ^ Rome from the Twelfth Century — Temporal Dominion of the 
Popes — Seditions of the City — Political Heresy of Arnold of 
Brescia — Restoration of the Republic — The Senators — Priae 
of the Romq^ — Their Wars — They are deprived of the Election 
and Presence of the Popes, who retire to Avignon — The Jubilee 
— Noble Families of Rome — Feud of the Colonna and Ursinu 

In the first ages of the decline and fall of the Roman empire ^ 

eye is invariably fixed on the royal city which had given laws togm*^^. 
the fairest portion of the globe. We contemplate her fortunes, 
at first with admiration, at length with pity, always with atten- 
tion ; and, when that attention is diverted from the capital to 
the provinces, they are considered as so many branches which 
have been successively severed from the Imperial trunk. The 
foundation of a second Rome on the shores of the Bosphorus 
has compelled the historian to follow the successors of Con- 
stantine y and our curiosity has been tempted to visit the most 
remote countries of Europe and Asia, to explore the causes and 
the authors of the long decay of the Byzantine monarchy. By 
thfe conquest of^ustinian we have been recalled to the banks 
of the T^er, to the deliverance of the ancient metropolis ; but 
tha# deliverance was a change, or perhaps an aggravation, of 
servitude. Rome had been already stripped of her trophies, 
her gods, and her Caesars ; nor was the Gothic dominion more 
inglorious and oppressive than the tyranny of the Greeks. In 
the eighth eftntury of the Christian aera, a religious quarrel, the 
worship of images, provoked the Romans to assert their 
independence ; their bishop became the temporal as well as 
the spiritual frther of a free people ; and of the Western empire, 
which was restored by Charlemagne, the title and image still 
decorate* the singular constitution of modem Germany The 

no longer, as the Roman empire ceased to exist in 1806 (August) when 
FranqiS 11. resigned the Imperial Crown. He bad taken the new title of Emperor 
of Austria in x^.] 

. VOL. VII, 14 
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mme of Borne must yet command c^ur involuntary respect ; tbe 
climate (whatsoever may be its influence) was no longer the 
same ; ^ the purity of blood had been contaminated through a 
thousand channels ; but the venerable aspect of her ruins, and 
the memory of past greatness, rekindled a spark of the national 
character. The darkness of the middle ages exhibits sOpie 
scenes not unworthy of our notice. Nor shall I dismiss the 
present work till I have reviewed the state and revolutions of 
the Roman city, which acquiesced under the absolute dominion 
of the Popes about the same time that Constantinople was 
enslaved by the Turkish arms. 

tiwyrw;^ In the beginning of the twelfth century,® the tera of the first 
crusade, Rome was revered by the I^tins, ,as ^e metropolis of 

mSSSm^' the world, as the throne of the pope and the emperor,^ who, 
from the eternal city, derived their title, their honours, and the 
right or exercise of temporal dominion. After so long an inter- 
ruption, it may not be useless to repeat that the successors of 
Charlemagne and the Othos were chosen beyond the Rhine in a 
national diet ; but that these princes were content with the hum* 
ble names of kings of Germany and Italy, till they had passed 
the Alps and the Apennine, to seek their Imperial crown on 
the banks of the Tiber.^ At some distance from the city, their 
approach was saluted by a long procession of the clergy and 


* The Abb6 Dubos, who, with less genius than his successor Montesquieu, has 
asserted and magnified the influence of climate, objects to himself the degeneracy 
of the Romans and Datavians. To the first of these examples he replies, i. That 
the change is less real than apparent, and that the modern Romans prudently 
conceal in themselves the virtues of their ancestors. 2. That the air, the soil, and 
the climate of Rome have suffered a great and visible alteration (Reflexions stg la 
Po6sie et sur la Peinture, part. ii. sect. 16). [The chief woric now on the subject 
of this and the two following chapters is Gregorovius, Geschichte der Stadt 
Rom in Mittelalter, which has been excellently translated into Engush bynMrs. 
Hamilton.] 

8 The reader has lx:en so long absent from Rome, that I would advise him to 
recollect or review the 49th chapter, in the sth volume of this history. 

* The coronation of the German Emperors at Rome, more especially in the xith 
century, is best represented from the original monuments by Mulatori (Antiquitat 
Italiae medii .(Evi, tom. i. dissertat. ii. p. 99, &c.) and Cenni (Monument. Domin. 
Pontif., tom. ii. diss. vi. p. 261), the latter of whom I only know from the copious 
extract of Schmidt (Hist, des Allemands, tom. iii. p, 255-266). [Cenni quotes the 
Ordo cormationis given by Cencius Camerarius, which critic^ variously refa: to 
Henry III. and Henry VI. See Waitx, Die Formeln der deutschen Kdnigs- undder , 
romischen Kaiserkrbnung vom loten bis laten Jahrhundert (in the Aljhandlungen 
of the Gbttingen Gesellschaft der Wiss. 1873, No. 18) ; and Schwarser, t>kiiQfdiiHSS 
der Kaiserkrbnung {m Forschungen zur deutschen Geschichte, xxii. i6i jyy., 1882). 
The coronations of the 9th century have been treated by W. Sickel in his arjticie on 
Die Kaiserkrbnungcn von Karl bis Bcrcngar, in the Historische ZeitschriA N. F. 

xlvutw] 
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p^ple with {Mims and crosses; and the terrific emblems of 
wolyas and lions, of dragons and eagles, that floated in the 
militaiy banners, represented the departed legions and cohorts 
of the republic. The royal oath to maintain the liberties of 
Rome was thrice reiterated, at the bridge,^ the gate, and on the 
stairs of the Vatican ; and thie^distribution of a customary donative 
feebly imitated the magnificence of .the first Caesars. In the 
church of St. Peter,® the coronation was performed by his 
successor ; ^ the voice of God was confounded with that of the 
peopl^; and the public consent was declared in the acclamations 
•of Long life and victory to our lord the pope I Long life and 
victory W our lord the emperor ! Long life and victory to the 
Roman and Teutonic armies ! ** ® The names of Ca^r and 
Augustus, the laws of Constantine and Justinian, the example 
of Charlemagne and Otho, established the supreme dominion of 
the emperors ; their title and image was engraved on the papal 


•^[The emperor “ first took an oath to the Romans at the little bridge on the 
Neronian field faithfully to observe the rights and usages of the city. On the day 
of the coronation he made his entrance through the Porta Castella close to St. 
Angelo and here repeated the oath. The clergy and the corporations of Rome 
greeted him at the church of St. Maria Traspontina on a legendary site called the 
Terebinthus of Nero ** (Gregorovius, op, cit., Eng. Tr., iv. 59).] 

®[lt may be noted that Henry V., crowned at St. Peter's a.d. nii, i^th April, 
was the first emperor crowned at Rome who was not crowned in the city, j 

y['rhe interesting ceremony at St. Peter’s — as it was performed in the 12th 
century at all events — deserves more particular notice. Gregorovius thus describes 
it (fA p. 59f 60) : Having arrived at the steps, the king dismounted and ‘ ‘ stooped 
to the pope’s foot, tendered the oath to be an upright protector of the Church, 

and was adopted by him as the son of the Church. With solemn song both king 
and pope entered the Church of St. Maria in Turri beside the steps of St. Peter’s, 
ana here the king ^was formally made Canon of the Cathedral. He then 
advanced, conducted by the Lateran Count of the Palace and by the Primicerius 
of th^Judg^ to the silver door of the cathedral, where he prayed and the Bishop 
of Aloiuio delivered the first oration. Innumerable mystic ceremonies awaited the 
king in St. Peter’s itself. Here a short way from the entrance was the Rota Por- 
phyretica, around porphyry stone inserted in the pavement, on which the king and 
pope knelt. The imperial candidate here made his Confession of Faith, the Car- 
dinal-bii^hop of Portus placed himself in the middle of the Rota and pronounced 
the second- oratiom The king was then draped in new vestments, was made a 
cleric in the sacristy by the pope, was clad with a tunic, dalmatica, pluviale, mitre 
and santids, and was then led to the altar of St. Maurice, whither his wife, after 
simil ar but less fatiguing ceremonies, accompanied him. The Bishop of Ostia here 
anointed the king^n the right arm and the neck and delivered the third oration.’* 
After this followed the chi€f ceremony. The pope placed a ring on the king’s 
finger, girt»him with a sword, and placed the crown on his head. Then the 
eniperor, having taken off these symbols, “ ministered to the pope as subdeacon at 
inasS. The Count Palatine afterwards removed the sandals and put the red 
imperi^ boots wi^ the spurs of St, Maurice upon him.”] 

^Emcitui Romano et Teutonico ! The latter was both seen and felt ; but the 
former was no more than magni nominis umbra. 
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coins ; • and their jurisdiction was marked by the sword of justice, 
which they delivered to the praefect of the city. But every Roman . 
prejudice was awakened by the name, the language, and the 
manners, of a barbarian lord. The Ca&sars of Saxony or Franconia 
were the chiefs of a feudal aristocracy ; nor could they exercise 
the discipline of civil and military power, which alone secures 
the obedience of a distant people, impatient of servitude, though 
perhaps incapable of freedom. Once, and once only, in his life, 
each emperor, with an array of Teutonic vassals, descended from 
the Alps. I have described the peaceful order of his entry and 
coronation ; but that order was commonly disturbed by the* 
clamour and sedition of the Romans, who encountered their 
sovereign as a foreign invader : his departure wf s always speedy, 
and often shameful; and, in the absence of a long reign, his 
authority was insulted, and his name was forgotten. The 
progress of independence in Germany and Italy undermined 
the foundations of the Imperial sovereignty, and the triumph 
of the popes was the deliverance of Rome. 

Of her two sovereigns, the emperor had precariously reigned 
by the right of conquest ; but the authority of the pope was 
founded on the soft, though more solid, basis of opinion and 
habit. The removal of a foreign influence restored and endeared 
the shepherd to his flock. Instead of the arbitrary or venal 
nomination of a German court, the vicar of Christ was freely 
chosen by the college of cardinals, most of whom were either 
natives or inhabitants of the city. The applause of the magistrates 
and people confirmed his election ; and the ecclesiastical power 
that was obeyed in Sweden and Britain had been ultimately 
derived from the suffrage of the Romans. Tfee same suffrage 
gave a prince, as well as a pontiff, to the capital.. It was 
universally believed that Constantine had invested the |%pes 
with the temporal dominion of Rome ; and the boldest civilians, 
the most profane sceptics, were satisfied with disputing the 
right of the emperor and the validity of his gift. ^ The truth of 

® Muratori has ^ven the series of the papal coins (Antiquitat. tom. it diss. xxviL 

f >. 548-554). He finds only two more early than the year 800 ; fifty are still extant 
rom Ck) III. to Leo IX. with the addition of the reigning emperor ; none remain 
of Gregory VII. or Urban II. ; but in those of Paschal 11 . he'^ms to have re- 
nounced tnis badge of de^ndence. [There are no Papal denarii between Benedict * 
VII. (ob. A.D. 984) and Leo IX. But, as Gregorovius observes {op. Bit. iv. p. 78 
note), this is an accident, for coins must have been struck. In the nth cedtmy 
we have one coin of IX. and one of Paschal II. The interval betweei^aschal 
and Benedict XI. (ob. a.d. 1304) is filled by the coinage of the Senate ; oljlt, after 
the installation of the Senat^ solidi Papee " (sous of the Pope) are still spokfsn of. 
See Gregorovius, ih. p. 498. J 
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the &ct, the authenticity of his donation, was deeply rooted in 
the *ignorance and tradition of four centuries ; and the fabulous 
origin was lost in the real and permanent effects. The name of 
Domimis, or Lord, was inscribed on the coin of the bishops ; their 
title was acknowledged by acclamations and oaths of allegiance ; Hfht 
and, with the free or reluctjmt consent of the German Caesars, 
they had long exercised a supreme or subordinate jurisdiction 
over the city and patrimony of St. Peter. The reign of the 
popes, which gratified the prejudices, was not incompatible with 
the lioerties of Rome ; and a more critical inquiry would have 
9 revealed a still nobler source of their power : the gratitude of a 
nation, i^hom they had rescued from the heresy and oppression 
of the Greek tyaant. In an age of superstition, it should seem 
that«the union of the royal and sacerdotal characters would 
mutually fortify each other, and that the keys of paradise 
would be the surest pledge of earthly obedience. The sanctity 
of the office might indeed be degraded by the personal vices ofvixtM 
the man ; but the scandals of the tenth century were obliterated 
by the austere and more dangerous virtues of Gregory the Seventh 
and his successors ; and, in the ambitious contests which they 
maintained for the rights of the church, their sufferings or their 
success must equally tend to increase the popular veneration. 
They sometimes wandered in poverty and exile, the victims of 
persecution ; and the apostolic zeal with which they offered 
themselves to martyrdom must engage the favour and sympathy 
of every Catholic breast. And sometimes, thundering from the 
Vatican, they created, judged, and deposed the kings of the 
world ; nor could the proudest Roman be disgraced by sub- 
mftting to a prk;st whose feet were kissed, and whose stirrup 
was hel^, by the successors of Charlemagne. Even the 
tenI|)oral interest of the city should have protected in peace 
and honour the residence of the popes ; from whence a vain and 
lazy people derived the greatest part of their subsistence and 
riches. The ^xed revenue of the popes was probably impaired : 
many of the old patrimonial estates, both in Italy and the pro- 
vinces, had been invaded by sacrilegious hands ; nor could the 
loss be compensated by the claim rather than the possession of 
the more ample gifts of Pepin and his descendants. But the 
Vatican §nd Capitol were nourished by the incessant and increas- 

Se» Ducange, Gloss, mediae et infimae Latinitat. tom. vl p. 364, 365, Staffa, 

This Mmage was paid by kings to archbishops, and by vassals to their lords 
(Schnnat, tom. iii. p. 26a) ; and it was the nicest policy of Rome to confoimd the 
marks of filial and of feudal subjection. 
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llig srwftrmi of pllfipfims and suppliants ; the pale of Christianity 
was entaxged, wd the pope and cardii;^l8 were overwhelmed by 
the judgment of ecdesiastic^l and secular causes. A new juris- 
prudence had established in the Ijatin church the right and 
practice of appeals ; and, from the North and West, tlie bishops 
and abbots were invited or summoned to solicit, to eomplam,«to 
accuse, or to justify, befoi^e the threshold of the apostles. A 
rare prodigy is once recorded, that two horses, belonging to the 
Archbishops of Mentz and Cologne, repassed the Alps, yet laden 
with gold and silver; soon understood that the 
success, both of the pilgrims and clients, depended much less on , 
the justice of their cause than on the value of their< offering. 
The wealth and piety of these strangers weiy^ ostentatiously 
displayed ; and their expenses, sacred or profane, circulated in 
various channels for the emolument of the Romans. 

Such powerful motives should have firmly attached the 
voluntaiy and pious obedience of the Roman people to their 
spiritual and temporal father. But the operation of prejudice 
and interest is ouen disturbed by the sallies of ungovernable 
passion. The Indian who fells the tree that he may gather the 
Iruit/® and the Arab who plunders the caravans of conimerce, 
are actuated by the same impulse of savage nature, which over- 
looks the future in the present, and relinquishes for momentary 
rapine the long and secure possession of the most important 
blessings. And it was thus that the shrine of St. Peter was 
profan^ by the thoughtless Romans, who pillaged the offerings, 
and wounded the pilgrims, without computing the number and 
value of similar visits, which they prevented by their inhospitable 
sacrilege. Even the influence of superstition fluctuating aad 
precarious ; and the slave, whose reason is subdued, will often 
he delivered by his avarice or pride. A credulous devotioj:* for 
the fables and oracles of the priesthood most powerfully acts on 

The appeals from all the churches to Roman Pontiff are dejplored by the 
seal of St. Bernard (de Consideratione, 1 . iii. tom. ii. p. 43i-44a> edit, Mabillon, 
Venet. 17^)* and the judgment of Fleury (Discours sur THist, hkjcliSsiastique, iv. 
and vii,). But the saint, who believed in the false decretals, condemns only the abuse 
of these appeals ; the more enlightened historian investigates the origin, and rejects 
the princijMes, of this new jurisprudence. 

Gern^nici . . . summarii non levatis sarcinis onusti nihifeminus repatriant 
invitl. Nova res 1 quando h^ctenus aurum Roma refudit ? £t nunc ^^omanorum 
ConsQio id usurpatum non credimus (Bernard, de Consideratione, L iil c, 3, p. 
437). The first words of the passage are obscure, and probably corrupt. 

i^Quand les sauvctra de la Louisiane veulent avoit dd fruit, its coupeniParbie 
au pu^ €t cueillent !e Trait. VoiBi le gouvemement despotique (Esprit des i 
V. c. 13) ; and passion and ignorance arc always despotic. 
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th^ mind of a barbarian ; yet such a mind is the least cafiable of 
. preferring imagination to sensei of sacrihcing to a distant motirei 
to an invisible, perhaps an ideal, objeciii the appetites and interests 
of the present world. In the vigour of health and youth, his 
practice will perpetually contradict his belief ; till the pressure 
of age, or sickness, or calamity, awakens his terrors and ccwn- 
pels him to satisfy the double*debt of piety and remorse. I have 
already observed that the modem times of religious indifPerence 
are the most favourable to the peace and security of the clergy. 
Under*the reign of superstition they had much to hope from tne 
a^orance, and much to fear from the violence, of mankind. The 
wealth, ^hose constant increase must have rendered them the 
sole proprietors gf the earth, was alternately bestowed by the 
repentant father and plundered by the rapacious son ; their 
persons were adored or violated; and the same idol, by the 
hands of the same votaries, was placed on the altar or trampled 
in the dust. In the feudal system of Europe, arms were the title 
of distinction and the measure of allegiance ; and amidst their 
tumult the still voice of law and reason was seldom heard or 
obeyed. The turbulent Romans disdained the yoke, and in- 
sulted the impotence, of their bishop ; nor would his education 
or character allow him to exercise, with decency or effect, the 
power of the sword. The motives of his election and the frail- 
ties of his life were exposed to their familiar observation ; and 
proximity must diminish the reverence which his name and his 
decrees impressed on a barbarous world. This difference has 
not escaped the notice of our philosophic historian ; '' Though 
the name and authority of the court of Rome were so terrible in 
thft remote coujitries of Europe, which were sunk in profound 
ignorance, and were entirely unacquainted with its character 
and* conduct, the pope was so little revered at home that his 
inveterate enemies surrounded the gates of Rome itself and 
even controlled his government in that city; and the ambas- 
sadors, who, from a distant extremity of Europe, carried to him 
the humble,* or rather abject, submissions of the greatest 


In a free conversation with his countryman Adrian IV. John of Salisbury 
accuses the avarice of the p>ope and clergy ; Provinciarum deripiunt spolia, ac si 
thesauros (Jroesi studeant reparare. Sed recte cum eis agit Altissimus, quoniam et 
ipsi ultis et saepe vilissimis hominibus dati sunt in direptionem (de Nugis Curialium, 
1 . vi, c, ^4, p. 387). In the next page, he blames the rashness and infidelity of the 
Roma^ whom their bi^ops vainly strove to conciliate by gifts instead of virtues. 
It is pity that this miscellaneous writer has not given us less morality and erudition, 
and more pictures of himself and the tiroes, 
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{potentate of the age, found the utmost difficulty to mdke their 
way to kim and to throw themselves at his feet 
mumrno^ Since the primitive times, the wealth of the popes was exposed 
afSfiSliw to envy, their power to opposition, and their persons to violence. 

But the long hostility of the mitre and the crown increased the 
numbers, and inflamed the passions, of their enemies. ‘ The 
deadly factions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, so fatal to Italy, 
could never be embraced with truth or constancy by the Romans, 
the subjects and adversaries both of the bishop and emperor ; 
but their support was solicited by both parties ; and they alter- 
nately displayed in their banners the keys of St. Peter and th^ 
German eagle. Gregory the Seventh, who may be adored or 
detested as the founder of the papal monarchy, was driven from 
Rome, and died in exile at Salerno. Six-and-thirty of h^ suc- 
cessors,^^ till their retreat to Avignon, maintained an unequal 
contest with the Romans ; their age and dignity were often 
violated ; and the churches, in the solemn rites of religion, 
were polluted with sedition and murder. A repetitions^ of 
such capricious brutality, without connection or design, would 
be tedious and disgusting ; and I shall content myself with some 
events of the twelfth century, which represent the state of the 
Ha^n. popes eity. On Holy Thursday, while Paschal officiated 

before the altar, he was interrupted by the clamours of the 


Hume’s History of England, vol. i. p. 419. The same writer has given'US, 
from Filz Stephen, a singular act of cruelty perpetrated on the clergy by Geoffrey, 
the father of Henry II. “ When he was master of Normandy, the chapter of Seez 

E resumed, without his consent, to proceed to the election of a bishop ; upon which, 
e ordered all of them, with the bishop elect, to be castrated, and made all their 
testicles be brought him in a platter." Of the pain and danger they might jnstly 
complain ; yet, since they had vowed chastity, he deprived them of a superfluous 
treasure. , 

^®From Leo IX. and Gregory VII. an authentic and contemporary series *df the 
lives of the Popes, by the Cardinal of Arragon [Nicol6 Roselli (ob. ad. 1362!], 
Pandulphus Pisanus, Bernard Guido, &c. is inserted in the Italian historians of 
Muratori{tom. iii. p. i. p. 277-685), and has been always before my eyes. [This 
collection of Lives, printed by Muratori under the false title of the Cardinal of 
Aragon, is contained in the Liber Censuum sanctae Romanae Ecclesias (which is 
noticed above, vol. vi, p. 187 note). The Lives were also published, as Acta Vati- 
cana, by Baronius in his Annales ecclesiastici (scattered about under the various 
years) ; and his text is said to be better than that of Muratori. There is a new 
edition <rf the Liber Censuum (put together a.d. 1192 by Cencius Camerarius) by 
P. Fabre. On the whole subject cp. Fabre’s Etude sur le Liber 6ensuum de l’6glise , 
romaine, 1892.] ^ 

The dates of years in the margin may, throughout this chapter, be understood 
as tacit references to the Annals of Muratori, ray ordinary and excellent guide. JHe 
uses, and indeed quotes, with the freedom of a master, his great Collecti(ij;i of the 
Italian Historians, in xxviii volumes ; and, as that treasure is in my library^^l have 
thought it an amusement, if not a duty, to consult the originals. 
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mtlltitude^ who imperiously demanded the confirmation of a 
, favourite magistrate.^® His silence exasperated their fury; hiscA.».uisi 
pious refusal to mingle the afiairs of earth and heaven was 
encountered with menaces and oatlis, that he should be the 
cause and the witness of the public ruin. During the festival 
of ^Easter, while the bishop and the clergy, barefoot and in 
procession, visited the tombS of the martyrs, they were twice 
assaulted, at the bridge of St. Angelo and before the Capitol, 
with volleys of stones and darts. The houses of his adherents 
were levelled with the ground ; Paschal escaped with difficulty 
^nd danger ; he levied an army in the patrimony of St. Peter ; 
and his last days were embittered by suffering and inflicting the 
calamities of civiJ war. The scenes that followed the election cuiMiium 
of hif^uccessor Gelasius the Second were still more scandalous ^ 
to the church and city, Cencio Frangipani, a potent and crn«i«i|Ma«3 
factious baron, burst into the assembly furious, and in arms : 
the cardinals were stripped, beaten, and trampled under foot ; 
and he seized, without pity or respect, the vicar of Christ by 
the throat. Gelasius was dragged by his hair along the ground, 
buffeted with blows, wounded with spurs, and bound with an 
iron chain in the house of his brutal tyrant. An insurrection 
of the people delivered their bishop ; the rival families opposed 
the violence of the Frangipani ; and Cencio, who sued for pardon, 
repented of the failure rather than of the guilt of his enterprise. 

Not many days had elapsed when the pope was again assaulted 
at the altar. While his friends and enemies were engaged in a 
bloody contest, he escaped in his sacerdotal garments. In this 
unworthy flight, which excited the compassion of the Roman 
mttrons, his attendants were scattered or unhorsed ; and, in the 
fields b^ind the church of St. Peter, his successor was found 
aldfte and half dead with fear and fatigue. Shaking the dust 
from his feet, the apostle withdrew from a city in which his 


i®[The magistrate meant is the Prefect of the City (cp. below, p. 227), the 
criminal Judge of Rome. His election often caused party conflicts. Paschal wished 
a son ol Pierleone to be chosen, and the riot was marked by an attack on the 
fortress of the Pierleoni near the theatre of Marcellus.] 

cannot refrain from transcribing the high-coloured words of Pandulphus 
Pisanus (p. 384)# Hoc audiens inimicus pacis atque turbator jam fatus Centius 
Frhjapane, more draconis imraanissimi sibilans, et ab imis pectoribus trahens longa 
suspiria, dbcinctus retro gladio sine more cucurrit, valvas ac fores confregit. 
Ecclesiam furibundus introiit, inde custode remoto papara per gulam acc^it, 
distra^, pugnis calcibusque percussit, et tanquam brutum animal intra limen 
ecclesi^ acriter calcaribus cruentavit ; et latro tantum dominum per capillos et 
brachia, Jesu bono interim dormiente, detraxit, ad domum usque deduzif, inibi 
catenavit et inclusiU 
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Mgnitjr wm insulted and his person was endangered ; the 
vanity of sacerdotal ambition is revealed in the involuntiury, 
fessicm that one emperor was more tolerable than twen^**® 
These examples might suffice ; but I cannot forget the suner- 
tugs of two pontiffs of the same age, the second and third of the 
name of Lucius. The former^ as he ascended in battle-^irrty, to 
assault the Capitol, was struck on* the temple by a stone, and 
^ ^y® 5 latter was severely wounded In 

the persons of his servants.^* In a civil commotion several of 
his priests had been made prisoners ; and the inhuman Romans, 
reserving one as a guide for his brethren, put out their eyes,^ 
crowned them with ludicrous mitres, mounted themvon asses, 
with their faces to the tail, and extorted an path that in this 
wretched condition they should offer themselves as a lesson to 
the head of the church. Hope or fear, lassitude or remorse, the 
characters of the men and the circumstances of the times, might 
sometimes obtain an interval of peace and obedience ; and the 
pope was restored with joyful acclamations to the Lateran or 
Vatican, from whence he had been driven with threats and 
violence. But the root of mischief was deep and perennial 
and a momentary calm was preceded and followed by such 
tempests as had almost sunk the bark of St. Peter. Rome con- 
tinually presented the aspect of war and discord ; the churches 
and palaces were fortified and assaulted by the factions and 
families ; and, after giving peace to Europe, Calixtus the Second 
&inoee»tn. had resolution and power to prohibit the use of private 

Zh.imuia arms in the metropolis.-^^ Among the nations who revered the 
apostolic throne, the tumults of Rome provoked a general 
indignation ; and, in a letter to his disciple Eugenius the Thi?»d, 
St, Bernard, with the sharpness of his wit and zeal, has stigma- 

coram Deo et Ecclesia dico, si unquam p>ossibile esset, mallem uniun 
imperatorem ^uam tot dominos (Vit. Gelas. II. p. 398). [Henry V., called in by 
the Frangipani, appeared in Rome on i ith March ,1119. Gelasius escaped to Gaeta. 
Gn^forovius appropriately observes that “the flight to Gaeta was repeated 729 
years later in the history of Pius IX " (iv. 383),] 

*i£Godfrey of Viterbo, in Muratori vii. p. 461.] 

®[The sources for this outrage on Lucius III. (who finally sought the emperor’s 
protemon at Verona, where he di«i) are : Sigebertus Gemblacensis, Auctarium 
Aquidnetute, ad ann. 1184 (Bethmann's ed. of Sigibert in the Morum. Germ. Hist, 
vt. p. 300 has superseded all others) ; Albertus Stadensis ( » Annales Stadenshs, 
in Mon. Germ. Hist xvi.) ad 1183.] 

® [As Qregorovius puts it (iv, : ** The spirit of Arnold still survived in Roine, 
and each Pope was obliged to win toleration for himself or else to live in ex ’le”.] 
^[Calixtus also forbade the fortification of churches. See Mansi, Conciiua xad« 
985. He restored the Lateran.] 
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ti^ed the vicen of the rebelliotis people.*® ^'^Who i» igBomtit/' 
says the monk of Clairvaux, ** of the vanity and arrogance of the ga wwiwj ': 
Eoidans? a nation nursed in sedition^ cruel^ untractable, andtomTSn? 
scorning to obey, unless they are too feeble to resist. VIThcn 
they promise to serve, they aspire to reign ; if they swear allegi- 
ance, they watch the opportunity of revolt ; yet they vent their 
discontent in loud clamour^ if your doors or your councils are 
shut against them. Dexterous in mischief, they have never 
learned the science of doing good. Odious to earth and heaven, 
impio^ to God, seditious among themselves, jealous of their 
neighbours, inhuman to strangers, they love no one, by no one 
• are they; beloved ; and, while they wish to inspire fear, they live 
in base and continual apprehension. They will not submit ; they 
know how to g^ern ; faithless to their superiors, intolerable 
thei]f*equals, ungrateful to their benefactors, and alike imprudent 
in their demands and their refusals. Lofty in promise, poor in 
execution : adulation and calumny, perfidy and treason, are the 
familiar arts of their policy.” Surely this dark portrait is not 
coloured by the pencil of Christian charity ; yet the features, 
however harsh and ugly, express a lively resemblance of the 
Romans of the twelfth century.*^ 

The Jews had rejected the Christ when he appeared among Pouuea 
them in a plebeian character; and the Romans might plead aSmSd of 
their ignorance of his vicar when he assumed the pomp andSw®*^^*^ 
pride of a temporal sovereign. In the busy age of the crusades, 
some sparks of curiosity and reason were rekindled in the 
Western world ; the heresy of Bulgaria, the Paulician sect, was 
successfully transplanted into the soil of Italy and France ; the 
C^ostic visions were mingled with the simplicity of the Gospel ; 
and the enemtes of the clergy reconciled their passions with 
th^ir c<9nscience, the desire of freedom with the profession of 
piety.*® The trumpet of Roman liberty was first sounded by 

Quid tarn notum seculis quam protervia et cervicositas Romanorum ? Gena 
insueta paci, t^ultui assueta, gens immitis et intractabilis usque adhuc, subdi 
nescia, nisi cum non valet resistere (de Considerat. L. iv. c. 9 , p. 441). The saint 
takes bi^th, and then begins again : Hi, invisi terrae et csefo, utrique injecere 
manus, &b. (p. 443). 

** As a Roman citizen, Petrarch takes leave to observe that Bernard^ though a 
saint, was a that he might be provoked by resentment, and possibly repent 
q^his hasty passion, &c. (M^moires sur la Vie de P6trarque, tom. i. p, 330). ^ 

27 Barqpius, in his index to the xiith volume of his Annals, has found a fair and 
easy excuse. He makes two heads, of Romani Catholici and ScAismatici; to the 
form^ he applies all the good, to the latter all the evil, that is told of the city. 

** 1 ^ heresies of the xiith century may be found in Mosheim (Institut Hist. 

£odfi». p. 419-427), who entertains a favourable opinion of Arnold of Bresda. In 
the 6th volume, I have described the sect of the Paulicians, and followed thctr, 
migration from Armenia to Thrace and Bulgaria, Italy and France, 
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Ai?ii0ld of Brescia,^ whose promotion in the church was conhned 
to the lowest rank, and who wore the monastic habit rather as 
a garb of poverty than as an uniform of obedience. His adver* ' 
saries could not deny the wit and eloquence which they severely 
felt ; they confess with reluctance the specious purity of his 
morals ; and his errors were recommended to the public by a 
mixture of important and beneficial truths. In his theologi^ 
studies, he had been the disciple of the famous and unfortunate 
Abelard/^ who was likewise involved in the suspicion of heresy ; 
but the lover of Eloisa was of a soft and flexible nature,; and 
his ecclesiastic judges were edified and disarmed by the humility 
of his repentance. From this master Arnold most probably im- ® 
bibed some metaphysical definitions of the Trinity, repugnant 
to the taste of the times ; his ideas of baptism alid the eucharist 
are loosely censured ; but a political heresy was the source hi his 
fame and misfortunes. He presumed to quote the declaration 
of Christ that his kingdom is not of this world : he boldly 
maintained that the sword and the sceptre were entrusted to 
the civil magistrate. ; that temporal honours and possessions were 
lawfully vested in secular persons ; that the abbots, the bishops, 
and the pope himself must renounce either their state or their 
salvation ; and that, after the loss of their revenues, the voluntary 
tithes and oblations of the faithful would suffice, not indeed for 
luxury and avarice, but for a frugal life in the exercise of spiritual 
labours. During a short time the preacher was revered as a 
patriot ; and the discontent, or revolt, of Brescia against her 
bishop was the first-fruits of his dangerous lessons. But the 
favour of the people is less permanent than the resentment of 

c 

*The original pictures of Arnold of Brescia are drawn by Otho bishop of 
Frisingen (Chron. 1 , vii. c. 31, de Gcstis Frederici I. 1 . i. c. 27, f. ii. c. \ and in 
1 . ill. of the Uigurinus [composed in a.d. 1186-7], a pcjem of Gunther, who flouri^ed 
A.D. xaoo, in the monastery of Paris [not Pans, but Paris, in Elsass], near Basil 
(Fabric, Bibliot. Latin, med. et infimse .iEtatis, tom, iii. p. 174, 175). The lone 
passage that relates to Arnold, is produced by Guilliman (de Rebus Helveticis, h 
lii. c. 5, p. 108). [Gibbon does not seem to know of the attack made on the 

f numeness of the poem “ Ligurinus by Senckenberg in his Parer^ Gottingensia, 
(1737)* 1871, the orthodox view of critics was that the work was 

a foredry. But the authorship of Gunther was proved by Pannenborg in the 
Forsdbmngen zur deutsclien Geschichte, xi. p. 163 sag, (1871). Cp. his Programm 
** Der Verfi^er des Ligurinus,” 1883. There is a German translation of the poem 
by T. Vulpinus, 1889. On Arnold of Brescia, see Giesebrecht*s monograph, Arnold 
von Brescia.] < 

*^The wicked wit of Bayle was amused in composing, with much levity ahd 
learning, the articles of Abelard, Foulques, IEieloisk. in his Dlcticx^nsdre 
Critique. The dispute of Abelard and St. Ek^nard, of scholastic and positive 
divinity, is well understood by Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 412-415). 
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tii^ priast ; and, after the heresy of Arnold had been condemned 
by inneoent the Second in the general council of the Lateran tA.o.ua« 

' the fhagistrates themselves were urged by prejudice and fear to 
execute the sentence of the church. Jtaly could no longer afford 
a refoge ; and the disciple of Abelard escaped beyond the Alps, 
till he found a safe and hospitable shelter in Zurich, now the first 
orthe Swiss cantons. Fron^ a Roman station, ^ royal villa, a 
<^pter of noble virgins, Zurich had gradually increased to a free 
and flourishing city, where the appeals of the Milanese were 
sometjpiies tried by the Imperial commissaries. ^3 In an age less 
ripe for reformation, the prsecursor of Zuinglius was heard with 
*applause j a brave and simple people imbibed, and long retained, 
the colour of his opinions ; and his art, or merit, seduced the 
bishop of Constance, and even the pope’s legate, who forgot, 
for hft sake, the interest of their master and their order. Their 
tardy zeal was quickened by the fierce exhortations of St. Ber- 
nard ; ^ and the enemy of the church was driven by persecution 
to the desperate measure of erecting his standard in Rome itself, 
in the fece of the successor of St. Peter. 

Yet the courage of Arnold was not devoid of discretion: he 
was protected, and had perhaps been invited, by the nobles andr*^»tti|«i- 
people ; and in the service of freedom his eloquence thundered BSi-iSiHi 
over the seven hills. Blending in the same discourse the texts 

SI Damnatus ab illo 

Praesule, qui numeros vetiturn contingere nostros 
Nomen ab innocud ducit laudabile vit^ 

We may applaud the dexterity and correctness of Ligurinus, who turns the un- 
poetical name of Innocent II. into a compliment. [For the acts of the Lateran 
Council see Mansi, ConciL, xxi. p, 523 

^ A Roman inscription of Static Turicensis has been found at Zurich (d’Anville, 

Notice de I’arcienne Gaule, p. 642-644) ; but it is without sufficient warrant that 
the mty anfl canton have usurped and even monopolized the names of Tigurum and 
Pagus Tigurinus. [See Otto of Freisingen, Gesta Frederici, ii. 29.] 

* 3 GuiUiman (de Rebus Helveticis, 1 . iii. c. 5, p. io6) recapitulates the donation 
(A.D. 833) of the emperor Lewis the Pious to his daughter the abbess Hildegardis. 

Curtim nostrum Turegum in ducatu Alamanniae in pago Durgaugensi, with villages, 
woods, meadowg, waters, slaves, churches, &c., a noble gift. Charles the Bold 
gave the jus monetae, the city was walled under Otho L, and the line of the bishop 
of Frisingen, 

Nobile Turegum multarum copia rerum, 
is repeated with pleasure by the antiquaries of Zurich. 

^Bernard, epStol. cxcv. cxcvi. tom, i. p. 187- iga Amidst his invectives, he 
di^>s a pi^ious a^nowledgment, qui utinam quam sanae esset doctrinae quam 
distyictae m vit®. He owns that Arnold would be a valuable acquisition for the 
chuxeh. [tonard himself— though he opposed Arnold as a heretic— strongly 
condemtied the temporal dominion of the Pope, in his De Consideratione. He 
observes, for instance : nemo militans Deo implicet se negotiis secularibus. Cp. 

Gregorovius, iv. p. 483-4.] 
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of Livy and St Paul, uniting the motive of gospel and of cjali^o 
entfausiaan, he admonished the Homans how strangt^y thw 
patience and the vices of the clergy had degenerated irnsa the * 
primitive times of the church and the city. He exhoirted them 
to assert the inalienable rights of men and Christians ; to irestore 
the laws and magistrates of the republic ; to respect the oaOte of 
the emperor; but to confine their shepherd to the spiritda] 
government of his flock.®®* Nor could his spiritual government 
escape the censure and control of the reformer ; and the inferl^if 
clergy were taught by his lessons to resist the cardinal|i, who 
had usurped a despotic command over the twenty-eight regions 
or parishes of Rome.®® The revolution was not accomjdished^ 
witfiout rapine and violence, the effusion of blood/ and the 
demolition of houses ; the victorious faction was isOriched with the 
spoils of the clergy and the adverse nobles. Arnold of Brescia 
enjoyed or deplored the effects of his mission ; his reign continued 
above ten years, while two popes, Innocent the Second and 
Anastasius the Fourth, either trembled in the Vatican or wan- 
w. A.D. UM- dered as exiles in the adjacent cities. Tliey were succeeded by 
nnduSM a more vigorous and fortunate pontiff, Adrian the Fourth,®^ the 
XSj 3ES$ only Englishman who has ascended the throne of St. Peter ; and 
whose merit emerged from the mean condition of a monk, and 
almost a beggar, in the monastery of St, Albans. On the first 
provocation, of a cardinal killed or wounded in the streets, he 
cast an interdict on the guilty people ; and, from Christmas to 
Easter, Rome was deprived of the real or imaginary comforts of 
religious worship. The Romans had despised their temporal 
prince : they submitted with grief and terror to the censures of 
their spiritual father ; their guilt was expiated by penance, and 
the banishment of the seditious preacher was the price of their 
absolution. But the revenge of Adrian was yet unsatisfied, and 
the approaching coronation of Frederic Barbarossa was fetal to 


He advised the Romans, 

Consiliis armisque sua moderamina summa 
Arbitrio tractare suo : nil juris in hAc re 
Ponlifici summo, modicum concedere regi 
Suadebat populo. Sic lassA stultus utrAque 
Majestate, reum geminse se fecerat aulse. 

Nor is the poetry of Gunther different from the prose of Otho. ^ 

**Sec Ltoronius (a.d. 1148, No. 38, 39) from the Vatican Mss. He loutily 
condemns Arnold (A.p. 1141. No. 3) as the father of the political heretics whose 
influence then hurt him in France. 

The English reader may consult the Biographia Britannica, Adrian iV., but 
our own writers have added nothing to the fame or merits of their countiyman. 
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bold refi>mier, who had odended, though not in an equal 
the heads of the church and state. In their interview 
at Viteiho,*® the pope represented to the emperor the furious ia.d. is»i 
ungovernable spirit of the Romans ; the insults, the injuries, the 
fears, to which his person and his clergy were continually 
e:q[) 08 ed ; and the pernicious tendency of the heresy of Arnold^ 
which must subvert the principles of civil as well as ecclesiastical 
subordination. Frederic was convinced by these arguments, orcrrtdMfta 
tempted by the desire of the Imperial crown ; in the balance of SnSSH* 
ambition, the innocence or life of an individual is of small 
account ; and their common enemy was sacrificed to a moment 
of politioal concord. After his retreat from Rome, Arnold had 
been protected by the viscounts of Campania, from whom he 
was extorted by the power of Csesar : the praefect of the city 
pronounced his sentence ; the martyr of freedom was burnt alive matxtenttoo, 
in the presence of a careless and ungrateful people ; and his ashes ^ 

were cast into the Tiber, lest the heretics should collect and 
worship the relics of their master.®^ The clergy triumphed in 
his death ; with his ashes, his sect was dispersed ; his memory 
still lived in the minds of the Romans. From his school they 
had probably derived a new article of faith, that the metropolis 
of the Catholic church is exempt from the penalties of excom- 
munication and interdict. Their bishops might argue that the 
supreme jurisdiction, which they exercised over kings and 
nations, more specially embraced the city and diocese of the 
prince of the apostles. But they preached to the winds, and 
the same principle that weakened the effect, must temper the 
abuse, of the thunders of the Vatican, 

JThe love of ancient freedom has encouraged a belief that as XMtantumor 
early as the tehth century, in their first struggles against thcAafiSS^' 
Saw>n Othos, the commonwealth was vindicated and restored by 
the senate and people of Rome ; that two consuls were annually 
elected among the nobles ; and that ten or twelve plebeian 


•8[The meetiag was close to Nepl See Muratori, Antiq, Ital, i. 117.] 

88 Besides the historian and poet already quoted, the last adventures of Arnold 
are rented by the biompher of Adrian 1 V. (Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. tom. 
iii. p. i. p. 441, 44a)» [The circumstances of the death of Arnold of Brescia are 
dark ; it happened near Soracte, not in the city. Cp. Gregorovius, cf/., p. 544. 
Aj^ikw and impoftant source was di^vered not many years ago — an anonymous 
poet^ entitled Gesta Friderici imperatoris in ItaUa, describing the Lombard 
wa|s of Frederick Barbarossa up to the battle of Carcano in a.d. 1160. Gt has 
been propCKsed to ascribe the authorship to Thadeus de Roma). It was published 
in sSST^fOesta di Federico 1 . in Italia^ by £. Monad, as vol. i. of the Font! per la 
storia dltalia. But the pass^ relatmg to Arnold of Brescia was printed in 1878 
in voL i of the Archivio della Sodctk Romana di storia patria.] 
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magistrates revived the name and o£ice of the tribunes of l^e 
commons.^ But this venerable structure disappears befi^ the 
light of criticism. In the darkness of the middle the 

appellations of senators, of consuls, of the sons of consuls, 
may sometimes be discovered^^ They were bestowed by the 
emperors, or assumed by the most powerful citizens, to denote 
their rank, their honours, and perhaps the claim of a pure said 
patrician descent ; but thejr float on the surface, without a sei^^ 
or a Substance, the titles of men, not the orders of government ; •* 
and it is only from the year of Christ one thousand one hundred 


^ X>ucange (Gloss. Latinitatis mediae et infimae ^tatis, DECARCHfoNES, tom. 
ii. p. 726) gives me a quotation from Blondus (decad. ii, 1 . i^) : Duo consules ex 
nomlitate quotannis fiebant, qui ad vetustum consulum exemplar summae rerum 
praoessent. And in Sigonius (de Regno Italiae, 1 . vi. Opp. tom. ii. p. 400)^1 read 
of the consuls and tribunes of the xth century. Both Blondus, and even Sigonius, 
too freely copied the classic method of supplying from reason or fancy the 
deficiency of records. 

C In the panegyric of Bercngarius (Muratori, Script. Rer. Ital. tom. ii. p. i. p. 408), 
a Roman is mentioned as consul is nalus in the beginning of the xth century. 
Muratori (dissert, v. ) discovers, in the yc.ars 952 and 956, Gratianus in Dei nomine 
consul et aux, Georgius consul et dux ; and in 1015, Romanus, brother of Gregory 
VIII., proudly, but vaguely, styles himself consul et dux et omnium Romanorum 
senator. [No such Ixxly as a Senate existed at Rome from the 8th to the 12th 
century ; and the word S*'nafus frequently occurring not only in chronicles but 
even in Acts of Councils signifies merely the Roman nobility. For example Benzo 
describes a meeting of the adherents of the Imperial party in A.D. i<^2 as an 

assembly of the Senate Thus senator meant a noble. But it was sometimes 
assumed as a title in a more pregnant sense, implying municipal authority, as when 
Alberic styled hims<’ilf omnium liomanorum Senator; and his father-in-law Theo- 
phylaCtus had already lx)rne the title Consul or Senator of the Romans, and the 
son of Theophylactus was called Son of the Consul, and his wife Theodora the 
Senatrix. Compare Gregorovius op. cit. Hi. p. 293-$. Though there is no reason 
to suppose that the Romans elected consuls annually in this age ( loth century), it 
seems that “ a Consul of the Romans was elected as Princep%of the nobility from 
its midst ; confirmed by the Pope ; and placed as a Patricias at the head of the 
jurisdiction and administration of the city Gregorovius, ib^ p. 253. ^he Counts 
of Tusculum used to style themselves Consuls and Senators of the Romans. 
Gfegorovius, iv. p. 138.] 

^As late as the xth century, the Greek emperors conferred on the dukes of 
Venice, Naples, Amalfi, &c. the title of virarot, or consuls (see Chron. Sagomini, 
feuisim ) ; and the successors of Charlemagne would not abdicate^ any of their pre- 
rogatives. But, in general, the names of consul and senator ^ which niay.be found 
among the French and Germans, signify no more than count or lord {Si^neur, 
Dticange, Glossar. ), The monkish writers are often ambitious of fine classic words. 
[The title consul was borne in the 12th centuiy, denoting the judiciary and ruling 
m^stracy. Cp. Gregorovius, op. cit. iv. 459.] 

<®The most constitutional form is a diploma of Otho III. (a.d. 998). Consulibus 
senatus populique Romani ; but the act is probably spurious. At tb^ coronation 
of Henry I. A.O. 101^, the historian Dithmar(apud Muratori, Dissert xxiii.y de- 
scribes him, a senatoribus duodecim vallatum, quorum sex rasi barbd. ali'j prolixfi 
mystice incedebant cum baculis. The senate is .^mentioned in the panegyric of 
Berengarius (p. 406). 
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aiid^fbrty^foitr, that the establhlhment of the senate is dhted as 
a ghffiostt flera^ in the acts of the city.^ A new constitution was 
hastily framed by private ambition or popular enthusiasm ; nor 
could Rome, in the twelfth century,* produce an antiquary to 
explain, or a l^islator to restore, the harmony and proportions 
of the ancient model. The assembly of a free, of an armed 
pec^e will ever speak in loud and weighty acclamations. But 
the , regular distribution of the thirty-five tribes, the nice balance 
of the wealth and numbers of the centuries, the debates of the 
advers^orators, and the slow operation of votes and ballots could 
not easily be adapted by a blind multitude, ignorant of the artS| 
iftid insensible of the benefits, of legal government. It was pro- 
posed by Arnold to revive and discriminate the equestrian order ; 
but what could b^ the motive or measure of such distinction ? 
The p^uniary qualification of the knights must have, been re- 
duced to the poverty of the times : those times no longer required 
their civil functions of judges and farmers of the revenue ; and 
their primitive duty, their military service on horseback, was 
more nobly supplied by feudal tenures and the spirit of chivalry. 
The jurisprudence of the republic was useless and unknown ; the 
nations and families of Italy, who lived under the Roman and 
barbaric laws, were insensibly mingled in a common mass ; and 
some faint tradition, some imperfect fragments, preserved the 
memory of the Code and Pandects of Justinian. With their 
liberty, the Romans might doubtless have restored the appella- 
tion and office of consuls, had they not disdained a title so 
promiscuously adopted in the Italian cities that it has finally 
settled on the humble station of the agents of commerce in a 
foreigu land. But the rights of the tribunes, the formidable 
word that arrestdfl the public counsels, suppose, or must pro- 
• 

** [Just before this revolution the Romans had been involved in a war for the 
possession of Tivoli, The place had surrendered to the Pope, and they had 
demanded it from him. The revolution followed. ** In 1143," says Gregorovius, 
* • Rome made an attempt to form such an association of the different classes as had 
been formed in Milan, Pisa, Genoa, and other cities " (iv. p. 449). The lesser 
nobility joined the burghers, seized the Capitoline, declared themselves the Senate, 
llius a free burgher class was ^tablished, and the despotism of the nobility who 
were the supporters of the Pope was overthrown : this is the significance of the 
revdiution of XZ43. The first civic constitution (1x44) was framed under the 
infiu^ce of Jordan Pierleone. — Pope Lucius II. turned to Conrad HI., but 
*got hetkjx Then the Senate invited Conrad to come and rule in Rome (X149 
or XX50). Otto of Freisingen, i. aS.] 

^ In ancient Rome, the equestrian order was not ranked with the senate and 
people <t third bran^ of the republic till the consulship of Cicero, who assumes 
the m^t of the establishment (Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 3 ; Beaufort, R^put^ique 
Roxmme, tom. L p. 244-155). 
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diice, a legitimate democracy. The old patricians were theNnib^ 

jects^ the modem barons the tyrants^ of tne state ; nor would the 
enecdes of peace and order, who insulted the vicar of Christ, have 
long respected the unarm*ed sanctity of a plebeian magistrate.^ 
fiMiaapito. In the revolution of the twelfth century, which gave a new 
existence and cera to Rome, we may observe the real and im* 
pcnrtant events that marked or confirmed her political independ* 
ence. I. The Capitolinfe hill, one of her seven eminences^5 I* 
about four hundred yards in length and two hundred in breadth. 
A flight of an hundred steps led to the summit of the Tarpeian 
rock ; and far steeper was the ascent before the declivities had 
been smoothed and the precipices filled by the ruir^s of fallefi 
edifices. From the earliest ages, the Capitol had been used as 
a temple in peace, a fortress in war : after the loss of the city, 
it maintained a siege against the victorious Gauls ; dnd the 
sanctuary of empire was occupied, assaulted, and burnt, in the 
civil wars of Vitellius and Vespasian.^® The temples of Jupiter 
and his kindred deities had crumbled into dust ; their place was 
supplied by monasteries and houses ; and the solid walls, the 
long and shelving porticoes, were decayed or ruined by the lapse 
of time. It was the first act of the Romans, an act of freedom, 
to restore the strength, though not the beauty, of the Capitol 
to fortify the seat of their arms and counsels ; and, as often as 

^ The republican plan of Arnold of Brescia is thus stated by Gunther : — 

Quin etiam titulos urbis renovare vetustos ; 

Nomine plebeio secernere nomen equestre, 

Jura tribunorum, sanctum reparare senatum, 

Et senio fessas mutasque reponere leges. 

Lapsa niinosis, et adhuc pendentia muris 

Reddere primaevo Capitoiia prisca nitori. ^ 

But of these reformations, some were no more than idea^^, others no more than 
words. fv 

After many disputes among the antiquaries of Rome, it seems determirCd that 
the summit of the Capitoline hill next the river is strictly the Mons Tarpeius, the 
Arx ; and that, on the other summit, the church and convent of Araceli, the bare- 
foot friars of St. Francis occupy the temple of Jupiter (Nardini, Roma Antica, 1 . v. 
c. [This conclusion is incorrect. Both the Tarpeian Rock and the Temple 

Jfupiter were on the western height ; the Arx was on the eawtern, which is now 
crowned by the Church of St. Maria in Aracoeli. For the determination of the 
site of the temple, a passage in the Graphia (a collection of ceremonial formularies 
which was perhaps drawn up for Otto III. , in imitation of the Byzantine cere- 
monials) was of great importance: “On the summit of the fortress over the Porticus 
Crinorum was the Temple of Jupiter and Moneta This po.tico belonged to the 
Forum oUtorium ; as was shown by excavations in the Caffarelli gardens. " 

Pope Anaclete II. ratified to the Abbot of St. Maria the possession of the 
Capitoline hill.] 

« Tacit, Hist. iii. 69, 7a % 

^[The old Tabularium, in the saddle between the two summits, became the 
Senate-house, Cp. Gregorovius, op, ciu iv. 477.] 
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they ascended the hill, the coldest minds must have glowed 
with .the remembrance of their ancestors. II. The first CtesarsThttooin 
had been invested with the exclusive coinage of the gold and 
silver ; to the senate they abandoned the baser metal of bronze 
or copper ; ^ the emblems and legends were inscribed on a more 
ampl^ field by the genius of flattery; and the prince was 
relieved from the care of Celebrating his own virtues. The 
successors of Diocletian despised even the flattery of the senate : 
their royal officers at Rome, and in the provinces, assumed the 
sole direction of the mint ; and the same prerogative was 
mherited by the Gothic kings of Italy, and the long series of 
the Greek, the French, and the German dynasties. After an 
abdication of eigly: hundred years, the Roman senate asserted this 
honourable and lucrative privilege ; which was tacitly renounced 
by the popes, from Paschal the Second to the establishment 
of their residence beyond the Alps. Some of these repub- 
lican coins of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries are shewn in 
the cabinets of the curious. On one of these, a gold medal, 

Christ is depictured, holding in his left hand a book with this 
inscription, The vow of the Roman senate and people : Rome, 

THE capital of THE WORLD ; on the reverse, St. Peter delivering 
a banner to a kneeling senator in his cap and gown, with the 
name and arms of his family impressed on a shield.®^ III. With Th«w«f«otof 
the empire, the praefect of the city had declined to a municipal '^^^ ****^ 
officer; yet he still exercised in the last appeal the civil and 
criminal jurisdiction ; and a drawn sword, which he received 
from the successors of Otho, was the mode of his investiture and 
the emblem of his functions. ^2 xhe dignity was confined to the 

• 

This partition of the nobler and the baser metals between the emperor and 
sena^ig mus^? however, be adopted, not as a positive fact, but as the probable 
opimon of the best antiquaries (see the Science des M(^dailles of the P6re Joubert, 
tom. ii. p. 208-211, in the improved and scarce edition of the Baron de la Bastie). 

® In his xxviith dissertation on the Antiquities of Italy (tom. ii. p. 559*569), Mura- 
tori exhibits a series of the senatorian coins, which bore the obscure names of 
A^ortiati [= of strong ^old], Infortiati^ Pnjvisini [from Provins, in Champagne], 

PaparinL [Those which are perhaps earliest have Roman, pricipe round the 
image of St Peter, and Sen at. popvl. q.r. round St. Paul.] During this period, 
all the popes, without excepting Boniface VIII., abstained from the right of coining, 
which was resumed by his successor Benedict XI. and regularly exercised in the 
court of Avignon. * 

5 ||A German hiMorian, Gerard of Reicherspeg (in Baluz. MiscelL tom. v. p. 64, 
apua Schmidt, Hist, des Allemands, tom. iii. p. 265), thus describes the constitution 
<H Rome in the xith century : Grandiora urbis et orbis negotia spectant ad Romar 
num pondficem itemque id Romanum Iraperatorem ; sive illius vicarium urbis 
praefectttm, qui de suA dignitate respicit utrumque, videlicet dominum papam cui 
fadt hominum, et dominum imperatorom a quo accipit suse potestaus insigne, 
scilicet gladium exertum. [Contelorius, De prsefecto urbis.] 
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#dbie fiiinllies of Rome ; the choice of the people was 
hf the pope; but a triple oath of fidelity must haire oftmi 
embarrassed the piwfect in the conflict of adverse duties,*® A * 
servant, in whom they possessed but a third share, was dismissed 
by the independent Romans ; in his place they elected a patri- 
cian ; but this title, which Charlemagne had not disdained; |ras 
too lofty for a citizen or a subject ; ‘and, after the first fervour of 
rebellion, they consented without reluctance to the restoration 
A.ntiiB-itis of the praefect. About fifty years after this event. Innocent the 
Third, the most ambitious, or at least the most fortunate,«of the 
ponti^, delivered the Romans and himself from this badge oi 
foreign dominion ; he invested the praefect with a banner instead^ 
of a sword, and absolved him from all dependence of oaths of 
service to the German emperors.*^ In his place an ecclesiastic, 
a present or future cardinal, was named by the pope to tlfe civil 
government of Rome ; but his jurisdiction has been reduced to 
a narrow compass ; and in the days of freedom the right 
svmWMid exercise was derived from the senate and people. IV. After 
MMto the revival of the senate,** the conscript fathers (if I may use 

the expression) were invested with the legislative and executive 
power ; but their views seldom reached beyond the present 
day ; and that day was most frequently disturbed by violence 
and tumult. In its utmost plenitude, the order or assembly 
consisted of fifty-six senators,*® the most eminent of whom were 
distinguished by the title of counsellors ; they were nominated, 
perhaps annually, by the people ; and a previous choice of their 
electors, ten persons in each region or parish, might afford a 
basis for a free and permanent constitution. The popes, who 
in this tempest submitted rather to bend than to break, qoU'- 
firmed by treaty the establishment and privileges of the senate, 
and expected ftom time, peace, and religion, the restoration of 

The ^'ords of a contemporary writer (Pandulph. Pisan, in Vit. Paschal. II. p. 
357, 358) describe the election and oath of the praefect in 1118, inconsultis patribus 
. * . loca prsefectoria . . . laudes prsefectoriae . . . comitionim applausum . . . 
juratunim populo in ambonem subievant . . . conhrmari eum m urbe prsefectum 
petunt 

®*Urbis prsefectum ad ligiam fidelitatem recepit, et dct mantum quod illi 
donavit de praefecturS, eum publice investivit, qui usque aa id tempus juramento 
fidelitatis impeptori fuit obiigatus, et ab eo praefecturas tenvit honorem (Qesta 
Innocent III. in Muratori, tom. iii. p. i. p. 487). , V ^ 

® SeeOtho Prising. Chron. vii, 31, de Gest Frederic. I. I i. c. 27.'" 

“Our countryman, Roger Hoveden, speaks of the single senators, of the 
CapitxBi family, &c. quorum temporibus melius re^batur Roma quam dhne (A.p. 
XX^) est temporibus Ivi. senatorum (Ducange, Gloss, tom. vi. p. 191. SSKA' 
TOSfiS). 
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iteir government. The motives of public and private interest 
might sometimes draw hrom the Romans an occasionid and 
temporary sacrifice of their claims ; and they renewed their oatili 
of allegiance to the successor of St. Peter and Constantine, thfe 
lawful head of the church and the republic. 

Jhe union and vigour of a public council was dissolved in a 
lawless city ; and the Romans soon adopted a more strong and 
shnple mode of administsation. They condensed the name andTh«oftM 
authority of the senate in a single magistrate or two colleagues ;**“ 
and, aa they were changed at the end of a year or of six months, 

^the greatness of the trust was compensated by the shortness of 
the temu But in this transient reign, the senators of Rome 
indulged their a^^ce and ambition ; their justice was perverted 
by the interest of their family and faction ; and, as they punished 
(Hily tneir enemies, they were obeyed only by their adherents. 
Anarchy, no longer tempered by the pastoral care of their bishop, 
admonished the Romans that they were incapable of governing 
themselves ; and they sought abroad those blessings which they 
were hopeless of finding at home. In the same age, and from 
the same motives, most of the Italian republics were prompted 
to embrace a measure, which, however strange it may seem, was 
adapted to their situation, and productive of the most salutary 
effects.®® They chose, in some foreign but friendly city, an 
impartial magistrate, of noble birth and unblemished character, a 
soldier and a statesman, recommended by the voice of fame and 


^ Muratori (dissert, xlii. tom. iii. p. 785-788) has published an original treaty : 
Concordia inter D. nostrum papam Clementem III. et senatores populi Romani 
supar regalibus et alus dignitatibus urbis, &c. 44° senatus. The senate speaks, 
and spe^s with authority ; Reddimus ad praesens , . . habebimus . , . ^bitis 
presbjHeriaa . . jurabimus pacem et fidelitatem, &c. A chartula De tenimentis 
Tusculani, dated in the 47th year of the same aera, and confirmed decreto amplis- 
slmi ordinis senatus, acclamatione P. R. publice Capitolio consistentis. It is there 
we find the difference of senatores consiliarii and simple senators (Muratori, dissert, 
xlil tom. iii. p. 787-789). [The transactions here touched on belong to the revo- 
lution of A.D. 1188, which deserved a more particular notice. Pope Clement III. 
1187-91) was forced to make a formal treaty, which implied a new constitution. 
TTie Pope' was recognised as overlord ; he had the right of investing the Senate ; 
tile Senators took an oath of loyalty to him ; he had the right of coining, and 
enjoyed the old revenues of the see ; he was bound to supply ;^ioo a year for the 
walls of the city and to pay the militia ; he abandoned Tusculum to the Romans 
to dtstroy, thouglf it was under his protection. The Pope, by this agreement, 
ga^ up all legislative authority and rights of government ; his power depended 
On his lands and estates. It is to be noted that this constitution completely ignored 
the fmp^l authority. See Gregorovius, iv. p. 6ao.] 

Muratori (dissert, xlv. tom. iv. p. 64-92) has fully explained this mode of 
government ; and the Oculus Pastoralisy which he has given at the end, is a treatise 
or sermon on the duties of these foreign magistrates. 
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his oountryi to whom they delegated for a time the supveme 
administmtioii of peace and war. The compact between the 
governor and the governed was sealed with oaths and subscrip- 
tions ; and the duration of his power, the measure of his stipend, 
the nature of their mutual obligations, were defined with scrupu- 
lous precision. They swore to obey him as their lawful super|pr ; 
he pigged his faith to unite the indifference of a stranger with 
the zeal of a patriot At his choice, four or six knights and 
civilians, his assessors in arms and justice, attended the Podesiii^^ 
who maintained at his own expense a decent retinue of servants 
and horses ; his wife, his son, his brother, who might bias the 
affections of the judge, were left behind ; during the eacercise of ^ 
his office, he was not permitted to purchase lai^d, to contract an 
alliance, or even to accept an invitation in the house of a citizen ; 
nor could he honourably depart till he had satisfied the complaints 
that might be urged against his government. 

It was thus, about the middle of the thirteenth century, that 
I. lawiin Romans called from Bologna the senator Brancaleone,®® 
whose fistme and merit have been rescued from oblivion by the 
pen of an English historian. A just anxiety for his reputation, 
a clear foresight of the difficulties of the task, had engaged him 
to refuse the honour of their choice ; the statutes of Rome were 
suspended, and his office prolonged to the term of three years. 
By the guilty and licentious he was accused as cruel; by the 
clergy he was suspected as partial ; but the friends of peace and 
order applauded the firm and upright magistrate by whom those 
blessings were restored. No criminals were so powerful as to 
brave, so obscure as to elude, the justice of the senator. By his 
sentence, two nobles of the Annibaldi family were executed,>on 
a gibbet ; and he inexorably demolished, in the city and neigh- 

c 

*®In the Latin writers, at least of the silver age, the title of Potesias was 
transferred from the office to the magistrate : — 

Hujus qui trahitur prsetextam sumere mavis ; 

An Fidenarum Gabiorumque esse Potestas, 

(Juvenail. Satir. x. 99). 

See the life and death of Brancaleone, in the Historia Major of' Matthew 
Paris, p. 741, 757, 792, 797, 799, 810, 823, 833, 836, 840. The multitude of pil- 
grims and suitors connected Rome and St. Albans ; and the resentment of the 
English cler^ prompted them to rejoice whenever the popes were humbled ajnd 
oppressed* [There had been another revolution in A.D. xi9t! Since 1143. the 
mafority of the Senate had been plebeian ; the nobles gained admissiop by deghses, 
and after the time of Clement III. and Cclestine III. it numbered more patricians 
of ancient lineage than burghers or knights. Hence discontent ^d revolution. In 
XX9X the populace overthrew the Constitution and made Benedict Caru^orao the 
summus senator. Under him the first municipal statute seems to have been issued,. 
Epp, Innocentii Ui. lib. ii. n. 339, See Gregorovius, 0^* ciU iv. 632. J 
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bourhood^ one hundred and forty towers, the strong shelters of 
rapine and mischief! The bishop, as a simple bishop, was com- 
pelled to reside in his diocese ; and the standard of Brancaleone 
was displayed in the field with terior and effect. His services 
were repaid by the ingratitude of a people unworthy of the 
hgppiness which they enjoyed. By the public robbers, whom 
he had provoked for their ‘sake, the Romans were excited to 
depose and imprison their benefactor ; nor would his life have 
been spared, if Bologna had not possessed a pledge for his safety. 

Before his departure, the prudent senator had required the 
^ exchange of thirty hostages of the noblest families of Rome ; on 
the newa of his danger, and at the prayer of his wife, they were 
more strictly guarded ; and Bologna, in the cause of honour, 
sustained the tnunders of a papal interdict. This generous 
resistance allowed the Romans to compare the present with 
the past ; and Brancaleone was conducted from the prison to the 
Capitol amidst the acclamations of a repentant people. The 
remainder of his government was firm and fortunate ; and, as 
soon as envy was appeased by death, his head, inclosed in a 
precious vase, was deposited on a lofty column of marble. 

The impotence of reason and virtue recommended in Italy aonwiMor 
more effectual choice : instead of a private citizen, to whom theySsMiii 
yielded a voluntary and precarious obedience, the Romans elected 
for their senator some prince of independent power, who could 
defend them from their enemies and themselves. Charles of 
Anjou and Provence, the most ambitious and warlike monarch of 
the age, accepted at the same time the kingdom of Naples from 
the pope and the office of senator from the Roman people. 

A%he passed through the city, in his road to victory, he received 
their oath of allegiance, lodged in the Lateran palace, and 
smoothed, in a short visit, the harsh features of his despotic 
character. Yet even Charles was exposed to the inconstancy 
of the people, who saluted with the same acclamations the 

® Matthew Paris thus ends his account : Caput vero ipsius Brancaleonis in vase 
pretioso super marmoream columneam collocatum, in signum sui valoris et probi- 
tatis, quasi reliquias superstitiose nimis et porapose sustulerunL Fuerat enim super- 
borum potentum et malefactorum urbis malleus et exstirpator, et populi protector 
et dfKfensor, veritStis et justitiae imitator et amator (p. 840). A biographer of 
Iniocent (Muratori, Script, tom. iii. p. i. p. 591, 592) draws a less favourable 
portrait of inis Ghibelline senator. 

*^Tht election of Charles of Anjou to the office of perpetual senator of Rome is 
mentionm by the historians in the viiith volume of the Collection of Muratori, by 
Nicholas de Jamsilla (p. 592), the monk of Padua (p. 724), Sabas Malaspina (I* iu 
c. 9, p. 808}, smd Ricord^o Malespini (c. 177, p. 9^). 
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l^afe of his lival^ the unfortunate Conradin ; and a powerfSa] 
aven^i^^ who reigned in the Capitol, alarmed the fears awl 
jealousy of the popes. The absolute term of his life was supers 
seded by a renewal every third year ; and the enmity of Nicholas 
the Third obliged the Sicilian king to abdicate the government 
of Rome. In his bull, a perpetual law, the imperious pohUff 
asserts the truth, validity, apd use of the donation of Constantine, 
not less essential to the peace of the city than to the independ^ 
ence of the church ; establishes the annual election of the senator ; 
and formally disqualifies all emperors, kings, princes, and persons 
|]gy»y ar^ of an eminent and conspicuous rank.®^ This prohibitory clause 
was repealed in his own behalf by Martin the Fourth, wh® humbly 
solicited the suffrage of the Romans. In the presence, and by 
the authority, of the people, two electors conferred, not on the 
pope, but on the noble and faithful Martin, the dignity of senator 
and the supreme administration of the republic,^ to hold during 
his natural life, and to exercise at pleasure by himself or his de- 
Th««BMror puties. About fifty years afterwards, the same title was granted 
■Srwto. JLT>. to the emperor Lewis of Bavaria ; and the liberty of Rome was 
acknowledged by her two sovereigns, who accepted a municipal 
office in the government of their own metropolis. 

MdnMMof In the first moments of rebellion, when Arnold of Brescia had 
SSpiSm*^* inflamed their minds against the church, the Romans artfully 
laboured to conciliate the favour of the empire, and to recom- 
ou^nt. mend their merit and services in the cause of Csesar, The style 
^ ^ of their ambassadors to Conrad the Third and Frederic the First 
is a mixture of flattery and pride, the tradition and ignorance 
of their own history, After some complaint of his silence and 

The high-sounding bull of Nicholas III. which founds his temporal, «iOvereignty 
on the donation of Constantine, is still extant ; and, as it has been inserteiT by 
Boniface VIII. in the Sexie of the Decretals, it must be received by the Catholics, 
or at least by the Papists, as a sacred and perpetual law. 

<*^1 am indebted to Fleury (Hist. Eccl^s, tom. xviii. p. 306) for an extract of this 
Roman act which he has taken from the Ecclesiastical Annals of Odericus Raynal- 
dus, A.D. 1281, No. 14, 15. 4 * 

These letters and speeches are preserved by Otho [Otto], Bishop of Frisingen 
(Fabric. Bibliot. Lat. med. et inhm. tom. v. p. i86, 187), perhaps the noblest of 
historians ; he was son of Leopold, marquis of Austria ; his mother, Agnes, was 
daughter of the emperor Henry IV. ; and he was half-brother an^ uncle to Conrad 
in. and Frederic I, He has left, in seven [eight] books, a Chronicle of the Tin^ ; 
in two, the Gesta Frederici I. , the last of which is inserted in the vith volume^ 
Muratori's historians. [The chronicle is edited by Wilmans in Mon. Germ. Hist* 
XX. p. 116 sgg,, and separately in the Script, rer. Germ. 1867. (German translation 
by Kohl, 1881). The Gesta is also edited by Wilmans in the same volume of the 
Monumenta ; and by Waitz (1884) in the series of the Script, rer. Germ. (German 
translation by Kohl, 1883). The name of the Chronicle was originally De dtiabus 
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neglect, they exhort the former of these princes to puss the 
Alps and assume from their hands the Imperial crown. ^^We 
beseech your Majesty not to disdain the humility of yout sons 
and vassals, not to listen to the accusations of our common 
enemies ; who calumniate the senate as hostile to your throne, 
who sow the seeds of discor^, that they may reap the harvest of 
destruction. The pope and the Sicilian are unit^ in an impkms 
l^gue to oppose our liberty and your coronation. With the 
blessing of God, our zeal and courage has hitherto defeated 
their attempts. Of their powerful and factious adherents, more 
* especially the Frangipani, we have taken by assault the houses 
and turrets ; some of these are occupied by our troops, and some 
are levelled with the ground. The Milvian bridge, which they 
had broken, is restored and fortified for your safe passage ; and 
your army may enter the city without being annoyed from the 
castle of St. Angelo. All that we have done, and all that we 
design, is for your honour and service, in the loyal hope that 
you will speedily appear in person to vindicate those rights 
which have been invaded by the clergy, to revive the dignity 
of the empire, and to surpass the fame and glory of your pre- 
decessors. May you fix your residence in Rome, the capital of 
the world ; give laws to Italy and the Teutonic kingdom ; and 
imitate the example of Constantine and Justinian,®® who, by the 
vigour of the senate and people, obtained the sceptre of the 
earth." But these splendid and fallacious wishes were not 
cherished by Conrad the Franconian, whose eyes were fixed on 
the Holy Land, and who died without visiting Rome soon after 
his return from the Holy Land. 

His nephew and successor, Frederic Barbarossa, was more Ftwd«riei. 
ambitioi^ of the Imperial crown ; nor had any of the successors ^ ^ 
of C)tho acquired such absolute sway over the kingdom of Italy. 


Surrounded by his ecclesiastical and secular princes, he gave rat sotri, 
audience in his camp at Sutri®® to the ambassadors of Rome,^“*’^®’ 


3 




civitatibus. It is a History of the World, and its object is to prove that, while the 
secular civitas or kingdom is ephemeral and transitory, the Church, or the kingdom 
of God, is eternal. Cp. the brief characteristic of Otto in Giesebrecht’s Geschichte 
dCT deutschen Kaiserzeit, p. 394 sqq.'] 

^Wc d^ire (said the ignorant Romans) to restore the empire in eum statum, 
quo fuit tempore Constantini et Justiniani, qui totum orbem vigore senatus et 
pqpiUi Romani suis tenuere manibus. 

®^Otho Prising, de Gestis Frederici I. 1. L c. 28, p. 662-664. 

®®rFor the meeting with Pope Hadrian at Sutri, and the following events, see 
Gicscbrccht’s Gesohichte der deutschen Kaiserzeit, v. p. 60 sqq.} 
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#lio thus addressed him in a free and florid oration : Incline 

your ear to the queen of cities ; approach with a peaceful and 
friendly mind the precincts- of Rome, which has cast a#ay the 
yoke of the clergy and is impatient to crown her legitimate 
emperor. Under your auspicious influence, may the priinitiire 
times be restored. Assert the prerogatives of the eternal city, 
and reduce under her monarchy ttie insolence of the world. 
You are not ignorant that, in former ages, by the wisdom of thp 
senate, by the valour and discipline of the equestrian order, she 
extended her victorious arms to the East and West, beyond the 
Alps, and over the islands of the ocean. By our sins, in the ^ 
absence of our princes, the noble institution of the senate has 
sunk in oblivion ; and, with our prudence, our stx^ength has like- 
wise decreased. We have revived the senate and the equertrian 
order ; the counsels of the one, the arms of the other, will be 
devoted to your person and the service of the empire. Do you 
not hear the language of the Roman matron ? You were a guest, 

I have adopted you as a citizen ; a Transalpine stranger, I have 
elected you for my sovereign ; and given you myself, and all 
that is mine. Your first and most sacred duty is, to swear and 
subscribe that you will shed your blood for the republic ; that 
you will maintain in peace and justice the laws of the city and 
the charters of your predecessors ; and that you will reward with 
five thousand pounds of silver the faithful senators who shall 
proclaim your titles in the Capitol. With the name, assume the 
character, of Augustus.'* The flowers of Latin rhetoric were not 
yet exhausted ; but Frederic, impatient of their vanity, inter- 
rupted the orators in the high tone of royalty and conquest. 
^'Famous, indeed, have been the fortitude and wisdom of the 
ancient Romans ; but your speech is not seasoned with-wisdom, 
and I could wish that fortitude were conspicuous in your actihhs. 
Like all sublunary things, Rome has felt the vicissitudes of time 
and fortune. Your noblest families were translated to the East, 
to the royal city of Constantine ; and the remains of your strength 
and freedom have long since been exhausted by the Greeks and 
Franks. Are you desirous of beholding the ancient glory of 
Rome, the gravity of the senate, the spirit of the knights, the 
discipline of the camp, the valour of the legions you will tod 
them in the German republic. It is not empire, nrked a5fd 
alone, the ornaments and virtues of empire have likewise mi- 

^ Hospes eras, civem feci. Ad vena fuisti ex Transalpinis partibus ; principem 
constitul. 
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g rated beyond the Alps to a more deserving people ; they will * 
e employed in your defence, but they claim your obedience. 

You pretend that myself or my predecessors have been invited 
by the Romans : you mistake the word ; they were not invited, 
they were implored. From its foreign and domestic tyrants, the 
Oity was rescued by Charlemagne and Otho, whose ashes repose 
in our country ; and their dominion, was the price of your de- 
liverance. Under that dominion your ancestors lived and died. 

I claim by the right of inheritance and possession, and who shall 
dare^o extort you from my hands ? Is the hand of the Franks 
and Germans enfeebled by age ^ Am I vanquished ^ Am I a 
captive ^ Am I not encompassed with the banners of a potent 
and invincible #wmy ? You impose conditions on your master; 
you Require oaths : if the conditions are just, an oath is super- 
fluous ; if unjust, it is criminal. Can you doubt my equity.^ It 
is extended to the meanest of my subjects. Will not my sword 
be unsheathed in the defence of the Capitol ? By that sword 
the northern kingdom of Denmark has been restored to the 
Roman empire. You prescribe the measure and the objects of 
my bounty, which flows in a copious but a voluntary stream. 

All will be given to patient merit ; all will be denied to rude 
importunity.” Neither the emperor nor the senate could main- 
tain these lofty pretensions of dominion and liberty. United 
with the pope, and suspicious of the Romans, Frederic continued 
his march to the Vatican: his coronation was disturbed by atJtoiWi 
sally from the Capitol ; and, if the numbers and valour of the 
Germans prevailed in the bloody conflict, he could not safely 
encamp in the presence of a city of which he styled himself the 
scwereign. Abqut twelve years afterwards he besieged Rome, rA.D, im 
to seat |n antipope in the chair of St. Peter ; and twelve Pisan 
galleys were introduced into the Tiber ; but the senate and 
people were saved by the arts of negotiation and the progress 
of disease ; nor did Frederic or his successors reiterate the hostile 

9 

Non cessit nobis nudum imperium, virtute su9, amictum venit, ornamenta sua 
secum traxit. Penes nos sunt consules tui, &c. Cicero or Livy would not have 
rejected these images, the eloquence of a barbarian born and educated in the 
Hercynian forest. 

Otho of FrBingen, who surely understood the language of the court and diet 
of Germaiw, speaks of the Franks in the xiith century as the reigning nation 
(Proceres Franci, equites Franci, manus Francorum); he adds, however, the 
epithet of Teutonicu 

^Otno Frising. de Gestis Frederici I. 1. ii. c. 22, p. 720-723. These original 
and authentic acts I have translated with freedom, yet with fidelity. 

■^[The coronation ceremony was over, when the sally was made.] 
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liAtlempt. Their Ulxvious reigm were exercisea ttte popes, 
the crusades, and the independence of Lombardy and Germany ; 
they courted the alliance jof the Romans ; and Frederic the 
Second oilered in the Capitol the great stan^rd, the Caromo id 
Mikn.^^ After the extinction of the house of Swabia, they werf 
banished beyond the Alps ; and their last coronations betrayed 
the impotence and poverty of the Teutonic CeesarsJ® 
yjMWji ei# Under the reign of Hadrian, when the empire extended from 
the Euphrates to the ocean, from Mount Atlas to the Grampian 
^ fanciful historian amused the Romans with the picture 
of their infant wars. There was a time/* says Florus, when ,, 

Tibur and Prasneste, our summer-retreats, were the objects of 
hostile vows in the Capitol, when we dreaded tfce shades of the 
Arician groves, when we could triumph without a blush ovf r the 
nameless villages of the Sabines and Latins, and even Corioli 
could afford a title not unworthy of a victorious general,*’ The 
pride of his contemporaries was gratified by the contrast of the 
past and the present : they would have been humbled by the 
prospect of futurity ; by the prediction that after a thousand 
years Rome, despoiled of empire and contracted to her primaeval 
limits, w^ould renew the same hostilities on the same ground which 
was then decorated with her villas and gardens. The adjacent 
territory on either side of the Tiber was always claimed, and 
sometimes possessed, as the patrimony of St. Peter; but the 
barons assumed a lawless independence, and the cities too faith- 


^^Frorn the Chronicles of Ricobaldo and Francis Pipin, Muratori (dissert, xxvi. 
tom. ii. p. 492) has transcribed this curious fact, with the doggrel verses that 
accompanied the gift. c 

Ave decus orbis ave ! victus tibi destinor, ave f 
Cumis ab Augusto Frederico Caesare justo. 

Vee Mediolanum ! jam sentis spernere vanum * ’ 

Imperii vires, proprias tibi tollere vires. 

Ergo triumphorum urbs potes memor esse priorum 
Quos tibi mittelmnt reges qui bella gerebant. 

Ne si dee tacere (I now use the Italian Dissertations, tom. i. p. 444) che nelV anno 
1727, una oopia desso Caroccioin marmodianzi ignoto si scopri, ^el Campidoglio, 
presso alle carcere di quel luogo, dove Sisto V. I’avea falto rinchiudere. Stava 
esso posto sopra quatro colonne di marmo hna colla sequente inscrizione, &c. to 
the same purpose as the old inscription. 

^The decline of the Imperial arms and authority in Italv is related with 
impartial learning in the Annals of Muratori (tom. x.-xii.); ana the reader tnay 
compare his narrative with the Histoire des AUemands (tom. iii. iv.) hy Schmidt, 
who has deserved the esteem of his countrymen. 

W Tibur nunc suburbanum et sestivae Prseneste deliciae nuncupatis in CapitoUo 
votis petebantur. The whole passage of Floras ( 1 . i. c. 11) may be read with 
pleasi^, and has deserved the praise of a man of g 4 *ntus (Oeuvres de Montesquieu 
tom. iii. p. 634, 635, quarto edition). 
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ioBf co^iied the revolt and discord of the metropolis. In th^ 
tweUUi and thirteenth centuries the Romans incessantljr labouired 
to reduce or destroy the contumacious vassals of the church and 
senate ; and, if their headstrong and selfish ambition was moder- 
ated hy the pope, he often encouraged their zeal by the alliance 
of his spiritual arms. Their warfare was that of the first consuls 
and dictators, who were takdn from the plough. They assembled 
in arms at the foot of the Capitol ; sallied fh>m the gates, plun- 
dered or burnt the harvests of their neighbours, engaged in 
tumidtuary conflict, and returned home after an expedition of 
fifteen or twenty days. Their sieges were tedious and unskilful : 
in the use of victory, they indulged the meaner passions of 
jealousy and revenge ; and, instead of adopting the valour, they 
trampled on the misfortunes, of their adversaries. The captives, 
in their shirts, with a rope round their necks, solicited their 
pardon. The fortifications and even the buildings of the rival 
cities were demolished, and the inhabitants were scattered in 
the adjacent villages. It was thus that the seats of the cardinal 
bishops, Porto, Ostia, Albanum, Tusculum, Praeneste, and Tibur, 
or Tivoli, were successively overthrown by the ferocious hostility 
of the Romans.*^^ Of these, Porto and Ostia, the two keys of 
the Tiber, are still vacant and desolate : the marshy and unwhole- 
some banks are peopled with herds of buffaloes, and the river is 
lost to every purpose of navigation and trade. The hills, which 
afford a shady retirement from the autumnal heats, have again 
smiled with the blessings of peace ; Frascati has arisen near the 
ruins of Tusculum ; Tibur, or Tivoli, has resumed the honours of 
a city ; and the meaner towns of Albano and ■ Palestrina are 
decorated with J;he villas of the cardinals and princes of Rome. 
In the work of destruction, the ambition of the Romans was 
often checked and repulsed by the neighbouring cities and their 
allies ; in the first siege of Tibur, they were driven from their 


NeaferitatCiRomanorum, sicut fuerant Hostienses, Portuenses, Tusculanenses, 
Albaneoses, Labioenses, et nuper Tiburtini destruerentur (Matthew Paris, p. 
757). These events are marked in the Annals and Index (the xviiith volume) of 
Muratori. 


For the state or ruin of these suburban cities, the banks of the Tiber, &c. see 
thcZliv^y picture bf the P. Labat (Voyajg^ en Espagne et en Italic), who had long 
rHided iz^he neighbourhood of Rome; and the more accurate description of 
which P. Eschinard (Roma, 1750, in octavo) has added to the topographical map 
of Cingglani. 


^Lamt (tom. iii. p. 233) mentions a recent decree of the Roman government, 
which has severdiy mortih^ the pride and poverty of Tivoli : in civitaie TiburtmS 
non vivitur civiliter. 
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<mkpi azid tbe Kwtties of Tusculum^ and Viterbo^ might be 
:§SS!&h coii]|iared| in th^ relative state, to the nieniyorable fields of 
Ihrasymene and Cannee. In the first of these petty wars, thirty 
thousand Bomans were overthrown by a thousand German horaCi 
whom Frederic Barbarossa had detached to the relief of Tuscu* 
lum i and, if we number the slain at three, the prisoners at 
thousand, we shall embrace the mOst authentic and moderate 
account. Sixty-eight years afterward, they marched against 
Si ’ a.®. ecclesiastical state, with the whole force of the 

city f' by a rare coalition, the Teutonic eagle was blended, in the 
adverse banners, with the keys of St. Peter; and the pope's , 
auxiliaries were commanded by a count of Toulouse and*^ bishop 
of Winchester. The Romans were discomfitedcwith shame and 
slaughter ; but the English prelate must have indulged the vanity 
of a pilgrim, if he multiplied their numbers to one hundred, and 
their loss in the field to thirty, thousand men. Had the policy 
of the senate and the discipline of the legions been restored with 
the Capitol, the divided condition of Italy would have offered 
the fairest opportunity of a second conquest. But in arms the 
modern Romans were not abovej and in arts they were far belonf, 
the common level of the neighbouring republics. Nor was their 
warlike spirit of any long continuance ; after some irregular sallies, 
they subsided in the national apathy, in the neglect of military 
institutions, and in the disgraceful and dangerous use of foreign 
mercenaries. 

fh»tUetion Ambition is a weed of quick and early vegetation in the vine- 
yard of Christ. Under the first Christian princes, the chair of 
St. Peter was disputed by the votes, the venality, the violence, 
of a popular election ; the sanctuaries of Rome were pollutCid 
with blood ; and, from the third to the twelfth cen^ry, the 
church was distracted by the mischief of frequent schisms. 'As 
long as the final appeal was determined by the civil magistrate, 

depm from my usual method of quoting only by the daae the Annals of 
Muratori, in consideration of the critical balance in which he has wdghed nine 
contemporary writers who mention the battle of Tusculum (tom. x. p. 42-44). 

Matthew Paris, p. 345. This bishop of Winchester was Peter de Rupibus, 
who occupied the see thirty-two years (a.d. 1206-1238), and is described, by the 
Ens^sh historian, as a soldier and a statesman (p. 178, 399). ^ . 

** [Lucas Savelli, who became Senator in 1234, passed an edict claiming Tus- 
cany and the Campagna as the property of the Roman people. Pope Gregory IX. 
fled from Rome, and Viterbo was his chief support. Wkat,'^ asks Gre^rovius, 
“ would have b^n the fate of the Papacy, had the city succeeded in beccmiing 
a civic power such as Milan or Pisa?" (v. p. 172). Frederi* II. saw himm 
unwillingly forced to assist the Pope,] 
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ih&$t mischief were transient and local ; the merits were tried 
by equity or favipur ; nor could the unsuccessful competitor long 
disturb the triumph of his rival, ^ut, after the emperors haa 
been divested of their prerogatives, after a maxim had been 
established that the vicar of Christ is amenable to no earthly 
tatbunal, each vacancy of the holy see might involve Christen- 
ddtifi in controversy and waf. The claims of the cardinals and 
inic^or clergy, of the nobles and people, were vague and liti- 
gious ; the freedom of choice was over-ruled by the tumults of 
a cit;^ that no longer owned or obeyed a superior. On the de- 
^ cease of a pope, two factions proceeded, in different churches, to 
a double* election : the number and weight of votes, the priority 
of time, the menit of the candidates, might balance each other ; 
the n^ost respectable of the clergy were divided ; and the distant 
princes who bowed before the spiritual throne could not distin- 
guish the spurious from the legitimate idol. The emperors were 
often the authors of the schism, from the political motive of 
opposing a friendly to an hostile pontiff ; and each of the com- 
petitors was reduced to suffer the insults of his enemies, who 
were not awed by conscience, and to purchase the support of 
his adherents, who were instigated by avarice or ambition. A 
peaceful and perpetual succession was ascertained by Alexander lugbt of tn* 
the Third, who finally abolished the tumultuary votes of the SSiiwfiadjT 
clergy and people, and defined the right of election in the sole ‘^•***^ 
college of cardinals.®^ The three orders of bishops, priests, and 
deacons were assimilated to each other by this important privi- a.i). u» 
lege ; the parochial clergy of Rome obtained the first rank in the ftSSSif 
hierarchy : they were indifferently chosen among the nations of 
Christendom ; upd the possession of the richest benefices, of the 
most im|^ortant bishoprics, was not incompatible with their title 
an# office. The senators of the Catholic church, the coadjutors 
and legates of the supreme pontiff, were robed in purple, the 
symbol of martyrdom or royalty ; they claimed a proud equality 
with kings ; and their dignity was enhanced by the smallness of 
their numbef, which, till the reign of Leo the Tenth, seldom 


*®Sec Mosheim, Institut. Histor. Ecclcsiast. p. 401, 403. Alexander himself 
ha(y nearly been ihe victim of a contested election; and the doubtful merits of 
Innocent had only preponderated by the weight of genius and learning which St. 
Beijiard cast into the scale (see his life and writings). 

Tha origin, titles, importance, dress, precedency, &c. of the Roman cardinals, 
are very ably discussed by Thomassin (Discipline de I’Eglise, tom. i. p. ; 

but their purple is now much faded. The sacred college was raused to the definite 
number of seventy-two, to represent, under Ws vicar, the disciples of Christ 
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estcseded twenty artwenty-five persons. By this wise rag^ktkni 
M d<mbt and scandal were removed, and the ro# of scidsni wim 
so edectually destroyed that in a period of six hundred years a 
double choice has only once divided the unity of the sacred 
college. But, as the concurrence of two thirds of the votes had 
been made necessary, the election was often delayed by the 
|n?ivate interest and passiops of the cardinals ; and, while they 
prolonged their independent reign, the Christian world was left 
MiMUenof destitute of an head. A vacancy of almost three years had 
|weceded the elevation of Gregory the Tenth, who resolved to pre- 
future abuse ; and his bull, after some opposition, has ^ 
been consecrated in the code of the canon law.®® Nine«'days are 
allowed for the obsequies of the deceased pop^ and the arrival 
of the absent cardinals. On the tenth, they are impris^pned, 
each with one domestic, in a common apartment, or cotwlave, 
without any separation of walls or curtains ; a small window is 
reserved for the introduction of necessaries ; but the door is 
locked on both sides, and guarded by the magistrates of the 
city, to seclude them from all correspondence with the world. 
If the election be not consummated in three days, the luxury of 
their tables is contracted to a single dish at dinner and supper ; 
and after the eighth day they were reduced to a scanty allow- 
ance of bread, water, and wine. During the vacancy of the holy 
see, the cardinals are prohibited from touching the revenues, or 
assuming, unless in some rare emergency, the government of the 
church ; all agreements and promises among the electors are 
formally annulled ; and their integrity is fortified by their solemn 
oaths and the prayers of the Catholics. Some articles of incon- 
venient or superfluous rigour have been gradually relaxed, but 
the principle of confinement is vigorous and entire : the^ are still 
urged by the personal motives of health and freedom to acceler- 
ate the moment of their deliverance ; and the improvement of 
ballot, or secret votes, has wrapt the struggles of the conclave ^ 

W See the bull of Gregory X. [issued at Lyons, at the Great Council] approbante 
sacro concilio, in the Sexle of the Canon Law (1. i. tit. 6, c. 3), a supplement to 
the Decretals, which Boniface VIII. promulgated at Rome in 1298, and addressed 
to all the ttniversities of Europe. 

** The genius of Cardinal de Retz bad a right to paint a conclave (of 166^, in 
which he was 3 spectator and an actor (M^moires, tom. iv. p. 15-57) ; kit I am at 
a loss to appreciate the knowledge or authority of an anonymous Italian, whose 
history (Conclavi de* Pontifici Romani, in 410, 1667) has been continued vsince the 
reign of Alexander VII. The accidental form of the work furnishes a lesson, thot^ 
not an antidote, to ambition. From a lab3rrinth of intrigues, we emerge totSw 
adoration of the successful candidate ; but the next page opens with his funerd. 
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ill tlie silky veil of charity and politeness By these Institutions 
the jUnnans wefe excluded &om the election of their prince and 
hisl^p; and in the fever of wild and precarious liberfy they 
seemed insensible of the loss of this inestimable privilege. The a.o. tm 
emperor Lewis of Bavaria revived the example of the great Otho. 

some negotiation with the magistrates^ the Roman people 
was assembled*® in the square before St. Peter’s; the pope of 
Avignon, John the Twenty-oecond, was deposed; the choice ofcAj^il] 
his successor was ratified by their consent and applause. They 
freely® voted for a new law, that their bishop should never be[Apvuav} 
^absent more than three months in the year and two days’ journey 
from the*city ; and that, if he neglected to return on the third 
summons, the pujplic servant should be degraded and dismissed.^® 

But Lewis forgot his own debility and the prejudices of the 
times : beyond the precincts of a German camp, his useless phan* 
tom was rejected ; the Romans despised their own workmanship ; 
the anti-pope implored the mercy of his lawful sovereign ; and ^ 
the exclusive right of the cardinals was more firmly established 
by this unseasonable attack. 

Had the election been always held in the Vatican, the rights AbMaet of 
of the senate and people would not have been violated with oomiSaio 

^ The expressions of Cardinal de Retz are positive and picturesque : On y v6cut 
toujours ensemble avec le mfime respect et la m^me civilitfe que Ton observe dans 
le cabinet des rois, avec la m6me politesse qu’on avoit dans la cour de Henri III. , 
avec la mfime familiarity que I’on voit dans les colleges ; avec la m^me modestie 
qui se remarque dans les noviciats ; et avec la mfime charity, du moins en 
apparence, qui pourroit 6tre entre des frferes parfaitement unis. 

*®^Richiesti per bando (says John Villani) senator! di Roma, e 52 del popolo, et 
caiutani de' 25, e consoli {consoli f), et 13 buonehuomini, uno per none. Our know- 
ledge is too imperfect to pronounce how much of this constitution was temporary, 
and how nmch ordinary and permanent. Yet it is faintly illustrated by the ancient 
statHtes of Rome. 

Villani (L X. c. 68-71, in Muratori, Script, tom. xiii. p. 641-645) relates this 
law, and the whole transaction, with much less abhorrence than the prudent Mura- 
tori. Any one conversant with the darker ages must have observed how much the 
sense (I mean the nonsense) of superstition is fluctuating and inconsistent. [Gre- 
gorovius observef (vi. 160) : ** This important revolution was the conscience of 
the sojourn of the Popes at Avignon, the effect of the quarrel which John XXII. so 
fcwlishlY invoked with the empire, and of the reforming principles of the moiwchy , 
with which was associated the Franciscan schism. The high-handed doings of 
John and Lewis, their tedious actions at law, the extensive researches into the im- 
perial and papal authority, formed the close of this mediaeval struggle, which now 
parsed into^more intellectual regions. The age of the reformation tegan ; the 
ecdesiastical severance of CJermany and Italy was perceptible in the distance and 
became ^vitable as soon as the political severance was accomplished.'*] 

In the first volume of the Popes of Avignon, see the second original Life of 
XXiL p. 142-145, the confession of the anti-pope, p. 145-152; and the 
laborious notes of Baluze, p. 714, 715. 

. voii. VII. 16 
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impunity. But the Romans forgot^ an4 were forgotteui in t^ 
absence of the successors of Gregory the Seventh, who did not 
keep, as a divine precept, their ordinary residence in the city 
and ^ocese. The care of that diocese was less important than 
the government of the universal church ; nor could the popes 
delight in a city in which their authority was always opposed 
and their person was often endangered. From the persecution 
of the emperors and the wars of Italy, they escaped beyond 
the Alps into the hospitable bosom of France ; from the tumults 
of Rome they prudently withdrew to live and die in the^ more 
tranquil stations of Anagni, Perugia, Viterbo, and the adjacent^, 
cities. When the flock was oiFended or impoverished by the 
absence of the shepherd, they were recalled by a stem admoni- 
tion that St. Peter had fixed his chair, not in an obscure village, 
but in the capital of the world ; by a ferocious menace that the 
Romans would march in arms to destroy the place and people 
that should dare to aflbrd them a retreat. They returned with 
timorous obedience ; and were saluted with the account of an 
heavy debt, of all the losses which their desertion had occasioned, 
the hire of lodgings, the sale of provisions, and the various ex- 
penses of servants and strangers who attended the court. After 
a short interval of peace, and perhaps of authority, they were 
again banished by new tumults, and again summoned by the 
imperious or respectful invitation of the senate. In these occa- 
sional retreats, the exiles and fugitives of the Vatican were 
seldom long or far distant from the metropolis ; but in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, the apostolic throne was 
transported, as it might seem, for ever, from the Tiber to the 
Rh6ne ; and the cause of the transmigration <may he deduced 
from the furious contest between Boniface the Eight and the 
king of France.®^ The spiritual arms of excommunication and 

A.D.1SH48(II 

Romani autem non valentes nec volentes ultra suam celare cupiditatem ^;ra- 
vissimam contra papam moverecoeperuntquestionem»exigentes ab eo urgentisame 
omnia quae subierant per ejus absentiam damna et jacturas, videlicet in hospitiis 
locandis, in mcrcimoniis, in usuris, in rcdditibus, in provisionibus, et in aliis modis 
inmunerabilibus. Quod cum audisset papa, praecordialiter ingemuit et se com-’ 
pericns muscifulatum, &c,, Matt. Paris, p. 757. For the ordinary history of the 
popeSj their life and death, their residence and absence, it is enough to refer to the 
ecclesiastical annalists, Spondanus and Fleury. ** 

Besides the general historians of the church of Italy and of France, we poss&s 
a valuable treatise, composed by a learned friend of Thuanus, which his lastand 
best editors have published in the appendix (Histoire particuli&re du grand Diffift- 
rcnd entre Boniface VIII. et Philips le Bel, par Pierre du Puis, tom. vii. p. xl p. 
6i-8a. [Tosti, Storia di Bonifacio VlII. TTie bulls of Boniface have been edited 
from the Vatican archives by Degon, Faucon and Thomas, i884-9a] 
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interdict were repulsed by tlie union of the three estates and the 
privUeges of the Galilean church ; but the pope was not prepared 
against the carnal weapons which Philip the Fair had courage to 
employ. As the pope resided at Anaghi, without the suspicion of 
danger^ his palace and person were assaulted by three hundred 
hcNCse^ who had been secretly levied by William of Nogaret, aiian] 
French minister, and Sciarra €olonna, of a noble but hostile family 
of Rome. The cardinals fled ; the inhabitants of Anagni were 
seduced from their allegiance and gratitude ; but the dauntless 
Boniface, unarmed and alone, seated himself in his chair, and 
^awaited, like the conscript fathers of old, the swords of the 
Gauls. Nogaret, a foreign adversary, was content to execute 
the orders of hii^ master : by the domestic enmity of Colonna, 
he was insulted with words and blows ; and during a confinement 
of three days his life was threatened by the hardships which they 
inflicted on the obstinacy which they provoked. Their strange 
delay gave time and courage to the adherents of the church, who 
rescued him from sacrilegious violence ; but his imperious soul 
was wounded in a vital part ; and Boniface expired! at Rome in 
a frenzy of rage and revenge. His memory is stained with the 
glaring vices of avarice and pride ; nor has the courage of a 
martyr promoted this ecclesiastical champion to the honours of 
a saint : a magnanimous sinner (say the chronicles of the times), 
who entered like a fox, reigned like a lion, and died like a dog. 

He was succeeded by Benedict the Eleventh, the mildest of man- 
kind. Yet he excommunicated the impious emissaries of Philip, buu 
and devoted the city and people of Anagni by a tremendous curse, 
whose effects are still visible to the eyes of superstition.®^ 

After his decejise, the tedious and equal suspense of the con- Truuiation 
clave was fixed by the dexterity of the French faction. A specious ?ieto a^. 
offir was made and accepted, that, in the term of forty days, they iSS' 
would elect one of the three candidates who should be named by 
their opponents. The archbishop of Bordeaux, a furious enemy 
of his king and country, was the first on the list ; but his ambition 
was known ; Ind his conscience obeyed the calls of fortune and 
the commands of a benefactor, who had been informed by a swift 
messenger that the choice of a pope was now in his hands. The 
terms were regulated in a private interview ; and with such speed 
secrecy was the business transacted that the unanimous con- 

It isgdifficult to know whether Labat (tom. iv. p. 53-57) be in jest or in earnest 
when he supposes that Anagni still feels the weight of t&s curse, and that the com- 
hdlds, or vineyards, or olive trees, are annually blasted by Nature, the obsequious 
handmaid of the popes. 
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r^kire ap|dftuded the elevation of Clement the Flfth.*^ iW 
cardinals of both {larties were soon astonished hy a summons to , 
attend him beyond the Alp’* whence, as they woon dis* 
covered, they must never hope to return. He was et^i^ed/by 
promise and aiFection, to prefer the residence of France ; . end, 
after dragging his court through Poitou and Gascony, a«id 
devouring, by his expense^ the cities and convents on the road, 
CA.niaoe] he inally reposed at Avignon,®^ which flourished above seventy 
years ^ the seat of the Roman pontiff and the metropolis of 
Christendom. By land, by sea, by the Rh6ne, the position of 
Avignon was on all sides accessible ; the southern provinces 
of France do not yield to Italy itself; new palaces ardSe for the 
accommodation of the pope and cardinals ; and the arts of luxury 
were soon attracted by the treasures of the church. The^ were 
already possessed of the adjacent territory, the Venaissin county, 
a populous and fertile spot ; and the sovereignty of Avignon was 
afterwards purchased from the youth and distress of Jane, the 
jiuj. ttis, first queen of Naples, and countess of Provence, for the inad- 
equate price of fourscore thousand florins.®® Under the shadow 


“ See in the Chronicle of Giovanni Villani ( 1 . viii, c, 63, 64, 80, in Muratori, 
tom. xiii.)the imprisonment of Boniface VIII. and the election of Clement V., 
the last of which, like most anecdotes, is embarrassed with some difficulties. 

•®The original lives of the eight popes of Avignon, Clement V. John XXIL 
Benedict XII. Clement VI. Innocent VI. Urban V. Gregory XI. and Clement VII,, 
are published by Stephen Baluze (Vitae Paparum Avenionensium ; Paris, 1693, 3 
vols. in 4to), with copious and elaborate notes, and a second volume of acts and 
documents. With the true zeal of an editor and a patriot, he devoutly justifies or 
excuses the characters of his countrymen. 

®®The exile of Avignon is compared by the Italians with Babylon and the Baby- 
lonish captivity. Such furious metaphors, more suitable to^e ardour of Petrorch 
than to the judgment of Muratori, are gravely refuted in Baluze’s preface. The 
Abb6 de Sade is distracted between the love of Petrarch and of his ct untry. Yet 
he modestly pleads that many of the local inconveniences of Avignon an^oW 
removed ; and many of the vices against which the poet declaims had been 
imported with the Roman court by the strangers of Italy (tom. i. p. 33-28). 

^ The com tat Venaissin was ceded to the popes, in 1273, ^ Philip III., king 
of France, after he had inherited the dominions of the count of JToulouse. Forty 
years before the heresy of Count Raymond had given them a pretence of seizure, 
and they derived some obscure claim from the xith century to some lands citra 
Rhodanum (Valesii Notitia Galliarum, p. 459, 610 ; Longuenie, Description de la 
France, tom. i. p. 376-381). 

** If a possession of four centuries were not itself a title, such objections T^iight 
annul the bargain ; but the purchase-money must be refunded, for indeed it 
paid. Civitatem Avenionem emit . . . per ejusmodi venditionem pehunid. redun- 
dpites, &C. (ada Vita Clement. VI. in Baluz. tom. i. p. 272 ; Muratori, Script, lorn. 
itL p. ii. p. 565I. [Recherches historiques conconant les droits du PSpe sur la 
ville et r^tat aAvignon, 1768.] The only temptatkm for Jane and W second 
husband was ready money, and without it they could not have retiuned to the 
throne of Naples, 
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Flinch monarchy, amidst an obedient people, the popea 
enjoyed an honourable and tranquil state, to which they long 
had been strangers ; but Italy deplored their absence ; and Eome, 
in solitude and poverty, might repent of the ungovernable fret^ 
dom whieh had driven from the Vatican the successor of St. Peter. 

Her repentance was tardy and fruitless ; after the death of the 
old members, the sacred college was filled with French cardinals,®® 
who beheld Rome and Italy with abhorrence and contempt, and 
perpetuated a series of national and even provincial popes, 
attached by the most indissoluble ties to their native country. 

• The progress of industry had produced and enriched the urtHnatmiof 
Italian republics : the aera of their liberty is the most fiourish* 
ing period of po^lation and agriculture, of manufactures and ^ ‘ 
commqirce ; and their mechanic labours were gradually refined 
into the arts of elegance and genius. But the position of Rome 
was less favourable, the territory less fruitful ; the character of 
the inhabitants was debased by indolence, and elated by pride ; 
and they fondly conceived that the tribute of subjects must for 
ever nourish the metropolis of the church and empire. This 
prejudice was encouraged in some degree by the resort of pil- 
grims to the shrines of the apostles ; and the last legacy of the 
popes, the institution of the holy year,^®® was not less beneficial 
to the people than to the clergy. Since the loss of Palestine, 
the gift of plenary indulgences, which had been applied to the 
crusades, remained without an object; and the most valuable 
treasure of the church was sequestered above eight years from 
public circulation. A new channel was opened by the diligence 
of Boniface the Eighth, who reconciled the vices of ambition 
and avarice ; an^ the pope had sufficient learning to recollect 
and revise the secular games, which were celebrated in Rome 
at Ihe conclusion of every century. To sound, without danger, 
the depth of popular credulity, a sermon was seasonably pro- 
nounced, a report was artfully scattered, some aged witnesses 

• 

Clement V. immediately promoted ten cardinals, nine French and one English 
(Vita 4ta, p. 63, et Baluz. p. 625, &c.). In 1331, the pope refused two candidates 
recommended by the king of France, quod xx. Cardinales, de quibus xvii. de 
regno Franciae originem traxisse noscuntur, in memorato collegio existant (Tho- 
mas^, DiscipUn^e TEglise, tom, i. p. 1281). [In the year a.d. 1378 the college 
ccfcisted of ^3 cardinals, 16 of them were at Rome and included 7 Limousins, 

4 French, 1 Spaniard, and 4 Italians. See Gregorovius, vi, 491.} 

too C>u#priraitive account is from Cardinal James Caietan [= Jacopo StefanfiscW, 
cardinalis S. Georgii ad Velum aureum] (Maxima Bibliot. Patrum, tom. xxv.) ; 
and I am at a loss to determine whether the nephew of Boniface VIII. be a fool Or 
a knave ; the unde is a much clearer character. 
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produced ; and on the first of January of the year thirtidaiQi 
hundred the church of St. Peter was crowded with the &ithfttl|^ 
who demanded the customary indulgence of the holy time. The 
pontiff, who watched and 'irritated their devout impatience, was 
soon persuaded, by ancient testimony, of the justice of their 
claim ; and he proclaimed a plenary absolution to all Catholics 
who, in the course of that year,- and at every similar period, 
should respectfully visit the apostolic churches of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. The welcome sound was propagated through Christen- 
dom ; and at first from the nearest provinces of Italy, *Und at 
length from the remote kingdoms of Hungary and Britain, thg 
highways were thronged with a swarm of pilgrims who sought 
to expiate their sins in a journey, however costly or laborious, 
which was exempt from the perils of military servic^. All 
exceptions of rank or sex, of age or infirmity, were forgotten in 
the common transport ; and in the streets and churches many 
persons were trampled to death by the eagerness of devotion. 
The calculation of their numbers could not be easy nor accurate ; 
and they have probably been magnified by a dexterous clergy, 
well apprised of the contagion of example ; yet we are assured 
by a judicious historian, who assisted at the ceremony, that 
Rome was never replenished with less than two hundred thou- 
sand strangers ; and another spectator has fixed at two millions 
the total concourse of the year. A trifling oblation from each 
individual would accumulate a royal treasure ; and two priests 
stood night and day, with rakes in their hands, to collect, with- 
out counting, the heaps of gold and silver that were poured on 
the altar of St. Paul,^^^ ^^s fortunately a season of peace 

c 

ioi[*«The way that led from the city across the Bridge of St, ^gelo to St. 
Peter’s was too narrow ; a new street was therefore opened in the wi^ aloit^* the 
river, not far from the ancient temb known as the Meta Romuli. [Gregorovius 
reads poniem for portum in the passage in Stefaneschi which describes this. ] The 
bridge was covered with booths which divided it in two, and in order to prevent 
accidents it was enacted that those going to St. Peter’s should keep to one side of 
the bridge, those returning to the other.” This arrangement is referred to by 
Dante, Inferno, xviii. v. 28 sqq . : — 

Come i Roman, per I’esercito molto, 

L’anno del Giubbileo, su per lo ponte 
Hanno a passar la gente modo tolto : 

Che dalV im lato tutti hanno la fronte ' 

Verso ’1 castello, e vanno a Santo Pietro ; 

Dair altra sponda vanno verso '1 Monte. 

See Gregorovius, v. p. 560-1.] 

loa See John Villani ( 1 . viii. c. 36) in the xiith, and the Chronicon Astense in the 
xith» volume (p. 191, 192) of Muratori’s Collection. Papa innumerabilem pecu- 
niam ab eisdem accepit, nam duo derici, cum rastris, &c. 
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plenty ; and, if forage was scarce, if inns and lodgings were* * 
extravagantly dear, an inexhaustible supply of bread 2uid wine, 
of meat and fish, was provided by the policy of Boniface and 
the venal hospitality of the Romans* From a city without trade 
or indt^txy, all casual riches will speedily evaporate ; but the 
avarice and envy of the next generation solicited Clement the 
Sixth to anticipate the diStant period of the century. The 
gracious pontiff complied with their wishes ; afforded Rome this 
poor consolation for his loss ; and justified the change by the 
name and practice of the Mosaic Jubilee.^^^ His summons wasTiMMeond 
abeyed; and the number, zeal, and liberality of the pilgrims 
did not yifeld to the primitive festival. But they encountered 
the triple scourgetof war, pestilence, and famine many wives 
and virgins were violated in the castles of Italy; and many 
strangers were pillaged or murdered by the savage Romans, 
no longer moderated by the presence of their bishop. To 
the impatience of the popes we may ascribe the successive 
reduction to fifty, thirty-three, and twenty-five years ; although 
the second of these terms is commensurate with the life of 
Christ, The profusion of indulgences, the revolt of the Protes- 
tants, and the decline of superstition have much diminished the 
value of the jubilee ; yet even the nineteenth and last festival 
was a year of pleasure and profit to the Romans ; and a 
philosophic smile will not disturb the triumph of the priest 
or *the happiness of the people. 

In the beginning of the eleventh century, Italy was exposed The noww or 
to the feudal tyranny, alike oppressive to the sovereign and theSSS**” 
people. The rights of human nature were vindicated by her 


^•The two bulls of Boniface VIII. and Clement VI. are inserted in the Corpus 
Juris Canonici (Extravagant. Commun. 1. v. tit. ix. c. i, 2). 

104 The sabbatic years and jubilees of the Mosaic law (Car, Sigon. de Repu- 
blicfl Hebrseorum, Opp. tom, iv. I. iii. c. 14, 15, p. 151, 152), the suspension of all 
care and labour, ^e periodical release of lands, debts, servitude, &c., may seem a 
noble idea,, but the execution would be impracticable in a profane republic ; and 
I should 1» glad to learn that this ruinous festival was observed by the Jewish 
people. 

[It was shortly after the abdication of Rienzi (1347) and the devastations of 
the fifeck Death.]* 

^®®See th* Chronicle of Matteo Villani (L i. a 56), in the xivth volume of Mura 
tori, and the M^moires sur la Vie de Ptftrarque, tom. iii. p. 75-89. 

W Thifsubject is exhausted by M. Chais, a French minister at the Hague, in 
his Lettres Historiques et Dogmatiques sur les Jubil^s et les Indulgences ; la Hayc, 
*75*1 3 vots. in lamo : an elaborate and pleasing work, had not the author pre- 
ferred the character of a polemic to that of a philosopher, 
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<^linimerou8 republics, who soon extended their liberty and 
dominion from the dty to the adjacent country. The swOrd of. 
the nobles was broken ; their slaves were enfranchised ; their 
castles were demolished ; they assumed the habits of society and 
obedience ; their ambition was confined to municipal hcmours, 
and in the proudest aristocracy of Venice or Genoa each patri- 
cian was subject to the laws.^®® But the feeble and disomeriy 
government of Rome was unequal to the task of curbing her 
rebellious sons, who scorned the authority of the magistrate 
within and without the walls. It was no longer a civil conten- 
tion between the nobles and the plebeians for the government 
of the state ; the barons asserted in arms thei/ personal 
independence ; their palaces and castles werer^fortihed against a 
siege ; and their private quarrels were maintained by the numbers 
of their vassals and retainers. In origin and affection, they 
were aliens to their country ; and a genuine Roman, could 
such have been produced, might have renounced these haughty 
strangers, who disdained the appellation of citizens and proudly 
styled themselves the princes of Rome.^^® After a dark series 
Of revolutions, all records of pedigree were lost ; the distinc- 
tion of surnames was abolished ; the blood of the nations was 
mingled in a thousand channels ; and the Goths and Ix>mbards, 
the Greeks and Franks, the Germans and Normans, had ob- 
tained the fairest possessions by royal bounty or the prerogative 
of valour. These examples might be readily presumed ; but 
the elevation of an Hebrew race to the rank of senators and 
consuls is an event without a parallel in the long captivity of 
these miserable exiles. In the time of Leo the Ninth, a 
wealthy and learned Jew was converted to < Christianity, Und 

♦ 

'<^®Muratori (Dissert. xlviL) alleges the Annals of Florence, Padua, Genoa, &c.. 
the analogy of the rest, the evidence of Otho of Frisingen (de Gest. Fred. I. 1. ii, 
C. 13), and the submission of the marquis of Este. 

As early as the year 824, the emperor Lothaire ' I. found it expedient to in- 
terrogate the Roman people, to learn from each individual by‘ivhuat national law 
he chose to be governed (Muratori, Dissert, xxii.). 

110 Petrarch attacks these foreigners, the tyrants of Rome, in a declamation or 
epistle, full of bold truths and absurd pedantry, in which he applies the maxims, 
and even prejudices, of the old republic, to the state of the xivth ^entury (M^mpires. 
tom. iii. p. 157-169). * 

The origin and adventures of this Jewish family are noticed by 1 agi (Cntica, 
tom. iv. p. 435, A.D. 1124, No. 4), who draws his information from the Chrono- 
raraphus Mauri^iacensis [in Migne, Pair. Lat. 180, p. 131 w.], and Vimulphua 
Sagiensis de S^ismate (in Muratori Script. ItaJ. tom. iii p. i. p. 423-4312). The 
fact must in some degree be true ; yet I could wish that it had bm coolly relal^d, 
before it was » reproach against the antipope. 
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h<^ouml at his baptism with the name of his god&theTi 
re%ii|ng pope. The seal and coirn^e of Peter, the son of Leo, 

'were signalised in the cause of Gregory the Seventh, who en-^^ 
trusted his fiuthfiil adherent with the* government of Hadrian*8‘ ^ 
mol^^ the tower of Crescentius, or, as it is now called, the castle 
of Angelo. Both the father and the son were the parents 
of a numerous progeny ; their riches, the fruits of usury, were 
shared with the noblest families of the city ; and so extensive 
was their alliance that the grandson of the proselyte was exalted, 
by the« weight of his kindred, to the throne of St. Peter. A 
majority of the clergy and people supported his cause ; he reigned 
several years in the Vatican ; and it is only the eloquence of St. 
Bernard, and the^ final triumph of Innocent the Second, that 
has branded Anacletus with the epithet of antipope. After 
his deffeit and death, the posterity of Leo is no longer conspic- 
uous i and none will be found of the modern nobles ambitious 
of descending from a Jewish stock. It is not my design to 
enumerate the Roman families which have failed at different 
periods, or those which are continued in different degrees of 
splendour to the present time.^^^ The old consular line of the 
Frangipani discover their name in the generous act of breaking 
or dividing bread in a time of famine ; and such benevolence 
is more truly glorious than to have inclosed, with their allies 
the Cor«, a spacious quarter of the city in the chains of their 
fortifications ; the Savclli, as it should seem a Sabine race, have 
maintained their original dignity ; the obsolete surname of 
the CaptzuccJii is inscribed on the coins of the first senators j the 
Co7iii preserve the honour, without the estate, of the counts of 
Sig^ia ; and the Annihaldi must have been very ignorant, or 
very modest, if ttiey had not descended from the Carthaginian 
hev.^^^ • 


^'^Muratori has given two dissertations (xli. and xlii.) to the names, surnames, 
and families of Italy. Some nobles, who glory in their domestic fables, may be 
offended with his firm and temperate criticism ; yet surely some ounces of pure 
gold are of more value than many pounds of base metal. 

The foundation of the house of the Savelli, which was probably German, 
was due to the nepotism of their member Pope Honorius [III.], and they only ro^ 
to pc%er after his^ime.” Gregorovius, v. p. ii8.] 

^*[See tkfe rrferences in Gregorovius, v. p, 6.] 

Th^ardinal of St. George, in his poetical, or rather metrical, history of the 
election aid coronation of Boniface VIII. (Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. iii. p. i^p. 
641, &c.), describes the state and families of Rome at the coronation of &ciiu£ace 
VIII. (A.D. xa95) 
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\ But lunong, perhaps above, the peers and princes of the cilyt 
"I dhtinguish the rival houses of Colonna and Ursini, ifhose 

r vate »t<ay is an essential part of the annals of modem Rome. ' 
The name and arms of Colonna have been the ih(^e of 
much doubtful etymology ; nor have the orators and antiquarians 
overlooked either Trajan’s pillar, or the columns of Hercules^^or 
the pillar of Christ's dagellation, pr the luminous column that 
guided the Israelites in the desert. Their first historical apn 
pearance in the year eleven himdred and four attests the power 
and antiquity, while it explains the simple meaning, of the name. 
By the usurpation of Cavae, the Colonna provoked the arms of 
Paschal the Second ; but they lawfully held in the Campagna of 
Rome the hereditary fiefs of Zagarola and Colonjm; and the latter 
of these towns was probably adorned with some lofty pillar, the 
relic of a villa or temple. They likewise possessed one^oiety 
of the neighbouring city of Tusculum : a strong presumption of 
their descent from the counts of Tusculum, who in the tenth 
century were the tyrants of the apostolic see. According to 
their own and the public opinion, the primitive and remote 
source was derived from the banks of the Rhine ; and the 


Interea titulis redimiti sanguini etarmis 
Illustresque viri Romani a stirpe trahentes 
Nomen in emeritos tantae virtutis honores 
Intulerant sese medios festumque colebant 
AuratS. fulgentes togA sociante caterva. 

Ex ipsis devota domus prsestantis ab Ursd 
Ecclesioe, vultumque gerens demissius ahum 
Festa Columna jocis, necnon Sabellia mitis ; 

Stephanides senior, Comites, Annibalica proles, 

Prsefectusque urbis magnum sine viribus nomen. 

(1. ii. c. loo, p. 647, 648). 

The ancient statutes of Rome (1. iii. c, 59, p. 174, 175) distinpiish eleven families 
of barons, who are obliged to swear in concilio communi, before the lenator. that 
they would not harbour or protect any malefactors, outlaws, &c. — a feeble security t 
[The Anibaldi family rose to prominence c. A.D. 1230. See Gregorovius, v. 158,] 
It is pity that the Colonna themselves have not favoured the world with a 
complete and critical history of their illustrious house. I adhere to Miuatori 
(Dissert xlii. tom. iii. p. 647, 648). 

Pandulph. Pisan, in Vit. Paschal. II. in Muratori, Script.*ltal. tom. iiu p. i. 
p* 335* The family has still CTeat possessions in the Campagna of Rome'; but they 
have alienated to tne Rospi^iosi this original fief of Coitmrui (Eschinard, p. 258, 
aS9)* 

Te longinqua dedit tellus et pascua Rhei^ 
says Petrarch 5 and, in 1417, a duke of Guelders and Juliers ffeknowledges^vLen- 
fant, Hist, du Concile de Constance, tom. ii. p. 539) his descent from,$he ances^J>rs 
of Martin "V. (Otho Colonna) : but the royal aut^r of the Memoirs of Branden- 
burg observes that the sceptre in his arms has been confounded with t^e cotumn. 
T# maintain the Roman origin of the Colonna, it was Ingenioosly supposed (Diario 
di Monaldeschi, in the S^ipt. Ital. tom. xii. p. 533) that a cousin m the empQiw 
Nero escaped from the city and founded Menu in Germany. 
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sofereigBS of Germany were not ashamed of a reai or fabulous^ 
affinity with a noble race, which in the revolutions of seven 
'hundi^ years has been often illustrated by merit and alwaya 
by forttine.^^® About the end of the thirteenth century, the 
m<Hrt^pbwerful branch was composed of an uncle and six brothers, 
all^onspicuous in arms or in the honours of the church. Of 
these, Peter was elected senator of Rome, introduced to the 
Capitol in a triumphant car, arid hailed in some vain acclama- 
tions with the title of Caesar, while John and Stephen wereraidioiwiiv 
declare Marquis of Ancona and Count of Romagna, by Nicholas^®' 
the Fourth, a patron so partial to their family that he has been 
delineated in satirical portraits imprisoned as it were in a hollow 
pillarJ^o After bjs decease, their haughty behaviour provoked 
the dimleasure of the most implacable of mankind. The two 
cardin^s, the uncle and the nephew, denied the election of 
Boniface the Eighth ; and the Colonna were oppressed for a 
moment by his temporal and spiritual armsJ^i jJe proclaimed 
a crusade against his personal enemies : their estates were con- 
fiscated ; their fortresses on either side of the Tiber were be- 
sieged by the troops of St. Peter and those of the rival nobles ; 
and after the ruin of Palestrina or Praeneste, their principal 
seat, the ground was marked with a ploughshare, the emblem 
of perpetual desolation. Degraded, banished, proscribed, the six 
brothers, in disguise and danger, wandered over Europe with- 
out renouncing the hope of deliverance and revenge. In this 
double hope, the French court was their surest asylum : they 
prompted and directed the enterprise of Philip ; and I should 
praise their magnanimity, had they respected the fortune and 
courage of the ^ptive tyrant. His civil acts were annulled 
by the Roman people, who restored the honours and possessions 
of CSlonna; and some estimate may be formed of their 
wealth by their losses, of their losses by the damages of one 
hundred thousand gold florins, which were granted them against 


1 *® I cannot overlook the Roman triumph or ovation of Marco Antonio Colonna, 
who had commanded the pope’s galleys at the naval victoiy of Lepanto (Thuan. 
Hist. I. vii. tom. hi. p. 55, 56; Muret. Oratio x. Opp. tom. i. p. 180-190). 

Muratori, Annali d’ Italia, tom. x. p. 216, 220. 

*®t^etrarch’9 attachment to the Colonna has authorised the Abb6 de Sade to 
exflatiate on <he state of the family in the fourteenth century, the persecution of 
Bcmi^ce VIII., the character of Stephen and his sons, their quarrels with the 
Ursini, &G#(M^oires sur Ptftrarque, tom. i. p. 98-110, 146-148, 174-176, 222-230, 
275-380]. His criticism often rectifies the hearsay stories of Villani, and the errors 
Of the less diligent modems, I understand the branch of Stephen to he now 
extinct. 
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tlie nceotnpltcei and hetfv of the deceased pope. Ail the i^ir- 
itol censiifes and disquallficatioiis were almiished^^ by kis^ 
prudent aucceisors ; and the fortune of the house was xxMe* 
firmly established by this transient hurricane. The boldness of 
Sciaira Colonna was signalised in the Captivity of Boniface, and 
long afterwards in the coronation of Lewis of Bavaria ; ahd«by 
the gratitude of the emperor the^ pillar in their arms was en* 
circled with a royal crown. But the first of the family in fiime 
and merit was the elder Stephen, whom Petrarch loved and 
esteemed as an hero superior to his own times and not unflvorthy 
of ancient Rome. Persecution and exile displayed to the nation(| 
his abilities in peace and war ; in his distress he was«an object, 
not of pity, but of reverence ; the aspect of danger provoked 
him to avow his name and country ; and when he was asked, 
“ Where is now your fortress ? ” he laid his hand on his heart, 
and answered, “Here*’. He supported with the same virtue 
the return of prosperity ; and, till the ruin of his declining age, 
the ancestors, the character, and the children of Stephen Co- 
lonna, exalted his dignity in the Roman republic, and at the 
udontiiL court of Avignon. II. The Ursini migrated from Spoleto:^^^ 
the sons of Ursus, as they are styled in the twelfth century, 
from some eminent person who is only known as the fether of 
their race. But they were soon distinguished among the nobles 
of Rome, by the number and bravery of their kinsmen, the 
strength of their towers, the honours of the senate and sacred 
rpUMiiMm. college, and the elevation of two popes, Celestin the Third and 
Nicholas the Third, of their name and lineage.^24 Xheir riches 


Alexander III. had declared the Colonna who adhered to the emperor 
Frederic I. incapable of holding any ecclesiastical benefioc (Villani, 1. v. e i) j 
and the last stains of annual excommunication were purihed by Sixtus V. (Vita di 
^to V. tom. hi. p. 416). Treason, sacrilege, and proscription are often thc^jbest 
titles of ancient nobility. 

Vallis te proxima misit 

Appenninigenae quk prata virentia sylvse 
S^letana metunt armenta gregesque protervi. 

Monaldeschi (tom. xii. Script. Ital. p. 533) gives the Ursini, French origin, 
which may be remotely true. fCp. Gregorovius, v. p. 39 

In the metrical fife of Celesline V. by the Cardinal of St. George (Muratori, 
tom. iii. p. i. p. 613, &c.), we find a luminous and not inelegant pass^e (1. i, c* 
iiL p. ao3, &c.) 

genuit quern nobilis Ursac {U^si f) 

Progenies, Romana domus, veterataque magnis 
Fascibus in clero, pompas^ue experta senatus, t 
Bellorumque manu grandi stipata pArentum 
Cardineos apices necnon fostigia diidum 
PapaUis iterata tenens. 

Muratori (Dissert xUL tom. iii.) observes that the first Ursini pontificate Cf 
Celestin 111. was unknown ; he is inclined to read Ursi progenies. 
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lie eecused m an early abuse of n^potdsm; the estates of St 
faster irvere aUeuote^ in their fevour by the liberal CelesUa;^^ 

" and Kieholas was ambitious fcsr their ^ke to solicit the alUonoe 
of monarchs ; to found new kingdoms in Lombardy and Tuscany ; 
and to invest them with the perpetual office of senators of Rome. 

AU that has been observed of the greatness of the Colonna will 
likewise redound to the glory of the Ursini, their constant and 
equal antagonists in the long hereditary feud which distracted 
abov^ two hundred and fifty years the ecclesiastical state* The Thdr lureot. 
jealousy of pre-eminence and power was the true ground of their 
Kuarrel; but, as a specious badge of distinction, the Colonna 
embraced «the name of Ghibelines and the party of the empire ; 
the Ursini espoused the title of Guelphs and the cause of the 
church. The eagle and the keys were displayed in their adversd 
banners ; and the two Actions of Italy most furiously raged when 
the origin and nature of the dispute were long since forgotten. 

After the retreat of the popes to Avignon, they disputed in 
arms the vacant republic ; and the mischiefs of discord were 
perpetuated by the wretched compromise of electing each year 
two rival senators. By their private hostilities, the city and 
and country were desolated, and the fluctuating balance inclined 
with their alternate success. But none of either family had 
ffdlen by the sword, till the most renowned champion of the 
Ursini was surprised and slain by the younger Stephen Colonna. ^27 
His triumph is stained with the reproach of violating the truce ; 
their defeat was basely avenged by the assassination, before the 
church-door, of an innocent boy and his two servants. Yet the 
victorious Colonna, with an annual colleague, was declared sena- 
tor cof Rome durjpg the term of five years. And the muse of 
Petrarch inspired a wish, a hope, a prediction, that the generous 
youlh, the son of his venerable hero, would restore Rome and 


*^Filii Ursi, quondam Coelestini p^ae nepotes, de bonis ecclesise Romanae 
ditati (Vit. Innoce«t. III. in Muratori, Script, tom. iii. p. i.). The partial prodi- 
gality of Nicholas III. is more conspicuous in Viliam and Muratori. Yet the 
Ursini would disdain the nephews of a modern Pope. [Fra Salimbene of Parma 
said of Nicholas III. that he built Sion in his kinsfolk (aedificavit Sion in san- 
guinibiis). The expression is quoted by Gregorovius, v. 490. Compare Dante, 
Infemi)i xix. v. 70«, where he is alluded to as ** figliuol dell’ orsa ”.] 

In his fifty-first Dissertation on the Italian Antiquities, Muratori explains 
the factions c» the Guelphs and Ghibelines. 

^IVtTEtch (tom. i. p. 222-230) has celebrated this victory according to the 
Colonna ; but two contemporaries, a Florentine (Giovanni Villani, L x. c. 220) 
and a Roman (Ludovico Monaldeschi [S. R. I. xii.]p. ,533, 534), are less favour- 
able to their arms* 



to itelr priKtine gioiy t that His justice #oald exthpate lihe 
wolves and lions, the serpents and bear*, who laboured to subvert 
the diemal basis of the marble column. 

The Abb^ deSade (tom. i. notes, jp. 61-66) has applied the vith Csttzone of 
BStrsrdij Spirto Gentile &c. , to Stephen Colonna the Younger « 

Orsi^ lupi, leoni, ac|uile e serpi 
Ad una gran marmorea colonna 
Fanno noja sovente e 4 se damno. 
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CHAJPTER LXX 

CharMcter and Coronation of Petrarch — Restoration of the Freedom 
Sid Government of Rome hy the Tribune Rienzi — His Virtues 
and Vices f his Expulsion and Heath — Return of the Popes from 
Aughon — Great Schism of the West — Re-union of the Latin 
Church — Last Struggles of Roman Liberty — Statutes of Rome — 

^nal Settlement of the Ecclesiastical State, 

In the apprehension of modem times, Petrarch ^ is the Italian r«tru^ 
songster of Laura and love. In the harmony of his Tuscan AiSi if' 
rhymes, Italy applauds, or rather adores, the father of her lyric 
poetry ; and his verse, or at least his name, is repeated by the^“^^ 
enthusiasm or affectation of amorous sensibility. Whatever 
may be the private taste of a stranger, his slight and superficial 
knowledge should humbly acquiesce in the taste of a learned 
nation ; yet I may hope or presume that the Italians do not 
compare the tedious uniformity of sonnets and elegies with the 
Birblime compositions of their epic muse, the original wildness of 
Dante, the regular beauties of Tasso, and the boundless variety 
of the Incomparable Ariosto, The merits of the lover I am still 
less qu&lified to appreciate ; nor am I deeply interested in a 
metaphysical passion for a nymph so shadowy that her existence 
has beei^ questioned ; ^ for a matron so prolific ^ that she was de- 

^ The M^moires sur la Vie de Frangois P6trarq[ue (Amsterdam, 1764, 1767, 3 
vols. in 4to) form a copious, original, and entertaining work, a labour of love, 
compiosed from the accurate study of Petrarch and his contemporaries ; but the 
hero is too often lost in the general history of the age, and the author too often 
languishes in thel^ffectation of politeness and gallantry. In the preface to his first 
volume, he enumerates and weighs twenty Italian biographers, who have professedly 
treated of the same subject. [Kdrting, Petrarca’s Leben und Werke, 1878 ; Geiger, 
Petrarca, 1874. Cp. above p. 118, note 92. J 

*The allegorical interpretation prevailed m the xvth century ; but the wise corn* 
menfktors^Were ifbt agre^l whether they should understand by Laura, religion, or 

virtue, cr this blessed Virgin, or See the prefaces to the first and second 

volumes, 

•Laura de Noves, born about the year 1307, was married in January ^25 to 
Hugues de Sade, a noble citizen of Avignon, whose jealousy was not the effect of 
love, since he married a second wife within seven months of her death, whic^ 
hap^ned the 6th of April 1348, precisely one and twenty years after Petrarch 
had seen and loved her. 
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Munesred of eleven legitimate chfl^en ^ while hei^ atnmrous tmiht 
sighed and sung at the fountain of Vaucluse.^ But in the py€M 
ofVdharch, and those of his graver contemporaries^ his love was 
a sin, and Italian verse a frivolous amusement. His Latin works 
of philosophy, poetry, and eloquence established his seriiwits re- 
putation, which was soon diffused from Avignon over France' and 
Itidy ; his friends and disciples were multiplied in every city ; 
and, if the ponderous volume of his writings ® be now ah^done4 
to a long repose, our gratitude must applaud the man%hl0 hy 
precept and example revived the spirit and study of the Augustan 
age. From his earliest youth, Petrarch aspired to the poetic 
crown. The academical honours of the three Acuities had in- 
troduced a royal degree or master or doctor in tjie art of poetry ; ^ 
and the title of poet-laureat, which custom, rather than vanity, 
perpetuates in the English court,® was first invented by the Caesars 
of Germany. In the musical games of antiquity, a prize was 
bestowed on the victor ; ® the belief that Virgil and Horace had 

* Corpus crebris partubus exhaustum ; from one of these is issued, in the tenth 
degree, the Abb 4 de Sade, the fond and grateful biographer of Petrarch ; and this 
domestic motive most probably suggested the idea of his work, and urged him to 
inquire into every circumstance that could affect the history and character of his 
grandmother (see particularly tom, i. p. 122-133, notes, p. 7-58 ; tom. ii. p, 455-495, 
notes, p. 76-82). 

® Vaucluse, so familiar to our English travellers, is described from the writings 
of Petrarch, and the local knowledge of his biographer (M( 5 moires, tom. i. p. 340- 
359). It was, in truth, the retreat of an hermit ; and the moderns are much 
mistaken if they place Laura and an happy lover in the grotto. 

®Of 1250 pages, in a close print, at Basil, in the xvith century, but without the 
date of the year. The Abbfe de Sade calls aloud for a new edition etrarch's 
I-atin works ; but I much doubt whether it would redound to the profit of^he book- 
seller, or the amusement of the public. [Petrarch’s Epistolaa de rebus famiUarii^ 
et varise have been edited in 3 vols. 1859-63 by G. Fracassetti and tran^ated (with 
commentary) into Italian by the same scholar (in 5 vols, 1863-7), whoha^ also 
lated and annotated the Epistola? seniles (Lettere senili, 2 vols. X869). The t>e 
viria illustribus vitae has been edited by A. Razzolini, 1874, who has added in a and 
vol. the Italian translation thereof by Donato degli Albanzani,] 

7 Consult Selden’s Titles of Honour, in his works (vol. iii. p. 457-466}. An hun- 
dred years before Petrarch, St. Francis received the visit of a poet.cqui ab imperatora 
fhetat coronatus et exinde rex versuum dictus. 

8 From Augustus to Louis, the muse has too often been false and venal ; but I 

much doubt whether any age or court can produce a similar establishment of a 
stipendiary poet, who in every reign, and at all events, is boi|n<I to furnish t|pce a 
year a measure of praise and verse, such as may be simg in the''< 4 lmpel«auid, ^ be- 
lieve, in the presence of the sovereign. 1 speak the more freely, as t)>e best ti w 
for abolisihing this ridiculous custom is while the prince is a man of virtue and the 
poet a man m genius. ^ 

8 Isocrates (l«i Panegyrico, tom. i. p. 1x6, xxy, edit. Battle, Cantab. X7a9)claime 
fC# bis native Athens the |:lory of first instituti]i|E and recommendix^the AyAMit iiMl 
tA UKa plyitfTflL Tfcyovs xcu ma», AAywi* iml The example^ 
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beefi Jtrowned in Ihe Capitol inflamed the emulation ef a Latin 
bard the iaureP^ was endeared to the lover by a verbal 

resemblance with the name of his mist^ss. The value of eitiier 
object #as enhanced by the difficulties of the pursuit ; and, if 
the viiliie^nr prudence of Laura ^as inexorable,^* he enjoyed, 
and might boast of enjoying, the n3nnph of poetry. His vanity 
was not of the most delicate kind, since, he applauds the success 
df iiis ow^^ibours; his name was popular ; his friends were active ; 
the opftn or secret -opposition of envy and prejudice was sur- 
mounted by the dexterity of patient merit. In the thirty-sixth 
ypar of his age, he was solicited to accept the object of his 
wishes ; and on the same day, in the s^tude of Vaucluse, he 
received a similar ajgd solemn invitation fSin the senate of Rome 
and the ^niversity of Paris. The learning of a theological school, 
and the ignorance of a lawless city, were alike unqualified to 
bestow the ideal, though immortal, wreath which genius may 
obtain from the free applause of the public and of posterity ; but 
the candidate dismissed' this troublesome reflection, and, after 
some moments of complacency and suspense, preferred the sum- 
mons of the metropolis of the world. 

The ceremony of his coronation was performed in the Capitol, 
by his friend and patron the supreme magistrate of the republic. 
Twelve patrician youths were arrayed in scarlet ; six representa- 
tives of the most illustrious families, in green robes, with garlands 


the Panatf^aea was imitated at Delphi ; but the Olympic games were ignorant of 
a musical till it was extorted by the vain tyran^ of Nero (Sueton. in Nerone, 

c. 23 * Philo^trat. apud Casaubon ad locum ; Dion Cfassius or Xiphilin, 1. Ixiii. p. 
1032 9], 1:041 [c. 20k Potter’s Greek Antiquities, vol. i. p. 445, 450). 

^^TheCamtoline games (certamen quinquennale, musicum, ecjuestre, gymnicum) 
were^msUtuteS by Domitian (Sueton. c. 4) in the year of Christ 86 (Censorin. de 
Die Natali, c. xviii. p. 100, edit. Havercamp), and were not abolished in the ivth 
century (Ausonius de Professoribus Burdegal. V.). If the crown were given to 
superior merit, the exclusion of Statius (Capitolia nostrae inficiata lyrae, Sylv. 1. iii. 
V. 31) may do honour to the games of the Capitol ; but the Latin poets who lived 
before Domitian woie crowned only in the public opinion, 

Petrarch and the senators of Rome were iraorant that the laurel was not the 
Capitoline, but tboJDelphic crown (Plin. Hist Natur. xv. 39 ; Hist. Critique de la 
R^publique des Lettres, tom i. p. 150-220). The victors in the Capitol were crowned 
with a giuland of oak-leaves (Martial, I iv. epigram 54). 

“•Tfte pious jgrftidson of Laura has laboured, and not without success, to 
vin4icat6 her immaculate chastity against the censures of the grave and the 
sneers ^of the profane (tom. ii. notes, p, 76-83). 

TTie wHole process of Petrarch’s coronation is accurately described by the Abb 6 
de Sade (tom. t p. 435-435 ; tom. ii. p. 1-6, notes, p. 1-13), from his owmwn|ings [see 
Ep. I^ioet. ii, tj and the Roman Diary of Ludovico Monaldeschi, without mixing li% 
this authentic narrative the more recent fables of Sannuccio Delbene. 
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of mooompaiiled the procession ; in the tn^fdbt idf 'the 

pdnees and nobles, the senator, count of AngaillaHi, 
of the Colonna, assumed his throne ; and, at the vdl^ df ^azi 
hersid, Petrarch arose. After discoursing on a text of 3?:irgil,^^ 
and thrice repeating his vows for the prosperity he 

knelt before the throne, and received horn the senator a* lattrel 
crown, with a more precious declaration, “ This is the reward of 
merit The people shouted, ** Long life to the Capitol and i||to 
poet 1 " A sonnet in praise of Rome was accepted as the ef^ibn 
of genius and gratitude; and, after the whole procession had 
visited the Vatican, the profane wreath was suspended before 
the shrine of St. Peter., In the act or diploma which was pre- 
sented to Petrarch, the title and prerogative^of poet-laureat are 
revived in the Capitol, after the lapse of thirteen hundred years ; 
and he receives the perpetual privilege of wearing, at his choice, 
a crown of laurel, ivy, or myrtle, of assuming the poetic habit, 
and of teaching, disputing, interpreting, and composing in all 
places whatsoever and on all subjects of literature. The grant 
was ratified by the authority of the senate and people ; and the 
character of citizen was the recompense of his affection for the 
Rcunan name. They did him honour, but they did him justice. 
In the familiar society of Cicero and Livy, he had imbibed th^ 
ideas of an ancient patriot ; and his ardent fancy kindled every 
idea to a sentiment and every sentiment to a passion. The 
aspect of the seven hills and their majestic ruins confirmed these 
lively impressions ; and he loved a country by whose liberal 
spirit he had been crowned and adopted. The poverty and de- 
basement of Rome excited the indignation and pity of ker grate- 
ful son : he dissembled the faults of his fellow-citizens ; appla^^ded 
with partial fondness the last of their heroes and matrons ; and 
in the remembrance of the past, in the hope of the ^turef was 
plieased to forget the miseries of the present time. Rome was 
still the lawml mistress of the world ; the pope and the 
emperor, her bishop and general, had abdicated their station 
an inglorious retreat to the Rh6ne and the Danflbe ; b^t, if she 
could resume her virtue, the republic might again vincbcate b§r 


[Sed me Pamassi deserta per ardtia dulcia^. 

Raptat amor. 

This address has been published by AttUio Hortis in Scritti inediti dTCr.l 
x874» P. 

Tim original act is printed among tne Pieces Jusfificatives in the 
P^trarque, tonw iii. p. 50-53. 
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liberty apl dominion. Amidst the indulgence of enthusiiism 
Bud ehs^^^ce^^^ Petrarch, Italy, and Europe were astonished 
* hy a re^ution which realised, for a inoment, his most splendid 
yisioniu The rise and fall of the tribune, Rienzi, will occu{^ 
the pages.i7 The subject is interesting, the materiel 

aes n^, Slid the glance of a patriot-bard will sometimes vivify 
the copious but simple narrative of the Florentine,^® and more 
ei|uei^ially of the Roman,®® historian. 

Tu a quarter of the city which was inhabited only by mechanics sirtii. oiMnik 
and the marriage of an innkeeper and a washerwoman pro- Siitte ijSswi 
^ced the future deliverer of Rome.®^ From such parents Nicholas ^5?!^. 
Rienzi Gabrini could inherit neither dignity nor fortune ; and 
the gift of a liberal education, which they painfully bestowed, 
was the cause of his glory and untimely end. The study of 


*®To find the proofs of his enthusiasm for Rome, I need only request that the 
reader would open , by chance, either Petrarch or his French biographer. The latter 
has described the poet’s first visit to Rome [a.d. 1337] (tom. i. p. 323-335). But, in 
the place of much idle rhetoric and morality, Petrarch might have amused the present 
and future . age with an original account of the city and his coronation. 

It has been treated by the pen of a Jesuit, the P. du Cerceau, whose posthumous 
work (Conjuration de Nicholas Gabrini, dit de Rienzi, Tyran de Rome, en 1347) was 
published at Paris, 1748, lamo. 1 am indebted to him for some facts and 
documents in John Hocsemius, canon of Li^ge, a contemporary historian 
(Fabricius, Bibliot. Lat. med, .<Evi, tom, iii. p. 273; tom, iv. p. 85). 

The Abbd de Sade, who so freely expatiates on the history of the xivth century, 
migi^t treat, as his proper subject, a revolution in which the heart of Petrarch was 
so deeply engaged (M^moires, tom. ii. p. 50, 51, 320-417, notes, p. 70-76 ; tom. iii. p. 
221-243, 36^375). Not an idea or a fact in the writings of Petrarch has probably 
escap^ mm; 

1® Giovanni Villani L xii. c. 89, 104, in Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, 
tom, xiii, p, 969, 970, 981-983. 

*> In his third volume* of Italian Antiquities (p. 249-548), Muratori has inserted the 
F^menta Historite Romanae ab Anno 1327 usque ad Annum 1354, in the original 
.dialed of RomtS or Naples in the xivth century, and a Latin version for the benefit 
*^of strangers. It contains the most particular and authentic life of Cola (Nicholas) 
di Rienzi, which had been printed at Bracciano, X627, in 410, under the name of 
Tomaso Foxtifiocca, who is only mentioned in this work as having been punished 
by the tribune for forgery. [This Life has been edited by Zeferino Re, 2nd ed. 1854. ) 
Hupxan nature is sdkrcely capable of such sublime or stupid impartiality ; but who- 
soever is the author of these Fragments, he wrote on the spot and at the time, and 
paihts, without design or art, the manners of Rome and the character of the tribune. 
[Rksm's letters have been published by A, Gabrielli, Epistolario di Cola di Rienzo, 
1890. ponographs : Papencordt, Cola di Rienzi und seine Zeit. 1841 (and French 
transl Bor6, 18^) ; Rodocanachi, Cola di Rienzo ; histoire de Rome de 1342 h 

®l Tne and splendid period of Rienzi, his tribunitian government, Is con- 
tained In tiMviiith chapter of the Fragments (p. 399-479) which, in the new division* 
forms the iid book of the history in xxxviii. smaller chapters or sections. [The 
more, correct form of his name is Rienzo, from Lorenzo. In Latin documents he 
is called Nicolaus Laixrentii.} 
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bktqfy anil eli;||tieii<iei the utriitings of Cicero, Seneca, £4^, 
Caesar^ ;iai 3 d Va^ius Maximus, elevated above his fifths* and ^ 
contempoiariai the geniu; of the young plebeian ; be |«nis^ * 
with inde&tigable diligence the manuscripts and nuuddes of 
ippatiquity ; loved to dispense his knowledge in fiuniliar lai^|mge ; 
add was often provoked to exclaim, ''Where are i|Ow thei^ 
Romans ? their virtue, their justice, their power ? winy vras I 
not bom in those happy times ? ” 22 When the repidiiite 
addressed to the throne of Avignon an embassy of the thiee 
cnders, the spirit and eloquence of Rienzi recommend^ him 
to a place among the thirteen deputies of the commons* Tiiq 
orator had the honour of haranguing Pope Clement the Sixth, 
and the satisfaction of conversing with Petrarch, a congenial 
mind ; but ‘ his aspiring hopes were chilled by disgrace and 
poverty ; and the patriot was reduced to a single garment and 

the charity of the hospital. From this misery he was relieved 

by the sense of merit or the smile of favour ; and the employ- 
^ ’ ment of apostolic notary afforded him a daily stipend of five 
gold florins, a more honourable and extensive connection, and 
the right of contrasting, both in words and actions, his own 
integrity with the vices of the state. The eloquence of Rienzi 
was prompt and persuasive ; the multitude is always prone to 
envy and censure : he was stimulated by the loss of a brother 
and the impunity of the assassins ; nor was it possible to excuse 
or exaggerate the public calamities. The blessings of peace 
and justice, for which civil society has been instituted, were 
banished from Rome : the jealous citizens, who might have 
endured every personal or pecuniary injury, were most deeply 
wounded in the dishonour of their wives and ^d^ughters ; ^ ttiey 
were equally oppressed by the arrogance of the noblj^ and the 
corruption of the magistrates ; and the abuse of arms'or of kiws 


I <3 The reader may be pleased with a specimen of the original idiom : F 6 da soa 
Juventutine nutricato di latte de eloquentia, bono gramafico, iJtegliore rettuorico, 
autorista bravo. Deh como et quanto era veloce leitore I moito usava Tito Livio, 
Sei^eca, et Tullio, et Balerio Massimo, moito li dilettava le magnificentie di Jiilio 
Cesare raccontare. Tutta la die se speculava negl’ intagli di marmo leq^li vs^io 
intorno Roma. Non era altri che esso, che sapesse lejere H atitichi pataM* Tutte 
scritture ontiche vulgarizzava ; quesse fiure di marmo justam«Kte interpretirya. Oh 
come spesso diceva, ‘ ' Dove suono quelli buoni Romani ? dove ene lorcMomma 
justitia ? pojerammc trovare in tempo che quessi fiuriano I " 

[Monthly, not daily. See Cola’s petition for the office, ilhich wai%raiited to 
him by the Po||^ See Gregorpvius, vL p. 231, note.] 

Petrarch compares the jealousy of the Romans with the easy temper of the 
husbands of Av^non IM^moires, tom. i. p. 330). 
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Was the only drcumstance that distingnii^lied t|pe Hons hrom the 
dogs mjflA serpents of the Ca|^tol. These alleTOticai tehlems 
were ifidousiy repeated in the pictures which Rienai exhibited 
in the streets and churches ; and, while the spectators gaaed 
with; idt^us wonder, the bold and ready orator unfolded the 
hieanii^ applied the satire, inflamed their passions, and 
announced a distant hope of comfort and deliverance. The 
fhivileges of Rome, her eternal sovereignty over her princes 
mlid provinces, was the theme of his public and private discourse ; 
and a* monument of servitude became in his hands a title and 
^incentive of liberty. The decree of the senate, which granted 
the most nmple prerogatives to the emperor Vespasian, had been 
inscribed on a copper>plate still extant in the choir of the church 
of St.^John Lateran.^s A numerous assembly of nobles and 
plebeians was invited to this political lecture, and a conveniei^t 
theatre was erected for their reception. The notary appeared 
in a magnificent and mysterious habit, explained the inscription 
by a version and commentary,^® and descanted with eloquence 
and zeal on the ancient glories of the senate and people, from 
whom all legal authority was derived. The supine ignorance of 
the nobles was incapable of discerning the serious tendency of 
such representations : they might sometimes chastise with words 
and blows the plebeian reformer ; but he was often suffered in 
the Golonna palace to amuse the company with his threats and 
predictions ; and the modem Brutus 27 was concealed under the 
mask of folly and the character of a buffoon. While they 


*yrhe fragments of the Lex R^a may be found in the inscriptions of Gniter, 
tom; i. p. and at the end of the Tacitus of Ernesti, with some learned notes of 
the editor, (jj^m. ii. [See C. I. L. vi. 930, Cp. above vol. i. p. 66, n. 19. “Cola 
hadaliscovapedi this bronze tablet in the Lateran, where it had b^n employed in 
the construction of an altar in the time of Boniface VIII. The inscription had then 
been turned inwards, but it was restored to light either by the fall of the church in 
consequence of the fire or in process of rebuilding. The use to which Cola turned 
this monument of imperial despotism was singular and ingenious. He caused the , 
tablet to be built into the wall behind the choir of the Lateran, and round it had the 
Senate painted in the act of conferring the imperial authority on Vespasian.’*] 

I cannot overlook a stupendous and laughable blunder of Rienzi, The Lex 
Re^ empowers Vespasian to enlarge the Poracerium, a word familiar to every 
antiquary. It was not so to the tribune ; he confounds it with pomarium, an 
orchafd, translate! lo Jardino de Roma cioene Italia, and is copied by the less 
ei^pis^e igi^rance of the Latin translator jp. 406) and the French historian (p. 
3^. iBv^the learning of Muratori has slumtered over the passage. [Gregorovms 
oomifaref Xante’s fPurgatorio, vL 105) ch^ ilgiardin dell’ Imperio sia deserto.] 
Priori {Bruio) tamen similior, juvenis uterque, longe ing^ip quam cnjus 
sintixlationem induerat, ut sub hoc obtentu liberator ille P. R. aperiretur tempore 
suo . . . ihe regibus, hie tyrannis contemptus (Opp. p. 536). 
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jbduiged tl^eir the restoration of the good fitoky Us 

&voiirlto expression, was entertained among tht pBno^ as a 
desirable, a possible, and at length as an appioaoUng, ; 
and, while all had the disposition to applaud, some lid the 
courage to assist, their promised deliverer. « ; 

A prophecy, or rather a summons, afRxed on the chiu^h-4o<n* 
of St George, was the fhrst publicT evidence of his designs ; a 
nocturnal assembly of an hundred citizens on Mount Avent^, 
the first step to their execution. After an oath of secrecy asid 
aid, he represented to the conspirators the importance and mcility 
of their enterprise ; that the nobles, without union or resources, „ 
were strong only in the fear of their imaginary stren^h ; that 
all power, as well as right, was in the hands o€«the people ; that 
the revenues of the apostolical chamber might relieve the^public 
distress ; and that the pope himself would approve their victory 
over the common enemies of government and freedom. After 
securing a faithful band to protect his first declaration, he pro- 
claimed through the city, by sound of trumpet, that on the 
evening of the following day all persons should assemble with- 
out arms before the church of St. Angelo, to provide for the 
re-establishment of the good estate. The whole night was 
employed in the celebration of thirty masses of the Holy Ghost 5 
and in the morning, Rienzi, bare-headed, but in complete armour, 
issued from the church, encompassed by the hundred conspira- 
tors. The pope's vicar, the simple bishop of Orvieto, who bad 
been persuaded to sustain a part in this singular ceremony, 
marched on his right hand ; and three great standards were 
borne aloft as the emblems of their design. In the first, the 
banner of liberty ^ Rome was seated on two lio»s, with a palm in 
one hand and a globe in the other ; St. Paul, witl^^ a drawn 
sword, was delineated in the banner of justice ; and hi the thfrd, 
St. Peter held the keys of concord and peace. Rienzi was en- 
couraged by the presence and applause of an innumerable crowd, 
iwfiio understood little and hoped much; and the procession 
sfowly rolled forwards from tne castle of St Angelo, to the 
Capiti^}. His triumph was disturbed by some secret emotion, 
which he laboured to suppress ; he ascended without opposition, 
and with seeming confidence, the citadel of othe rep|iblic ; 
harangued the people from the balcony ; and receive^ th^mqgrt; 
flattering confirmation of his acts ana laws, if 

destitute of urms and counsels, beheld in silent consfematlon 
this strange refolution ; and the moment bad been prudently 
chosen, when the m^^st formidable, Stephen Colonna, was absent 
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teem the <Sty. On the first nimour he^ x^ttunoied tn his |yiace« 
to despise this plebeian tumult, and declared to the 
iness^^er of Riemd that at his leisure he would cast the mad- 
man mm the windows of the CapitoL The great bell instantly 
rang an alarm, and so rapid was the tide, so urgent was the 
dimger, that Colonna escaped with precipitation to the suburb 
of St I^uratice ; from thaice, after a moment’s refi*eshment, 
he continued the same speedy career, till he reached in safety 
his castle of Palestrina, lamenting his own imprudence, which 
had tiot trampled the spark of this mighty conflagration. A 
^ general and peremptory order was issued ^m the Capitol to 
all the nobles, that they should peaceably retire to their estates ; 
they obeyed ; apd their departure secured the tranquillity of 
the fi:ee and obedient citizens of Rome. 

But such voluntary obedience evaporates with the first trans- 
ports of zeal ; and Rienzi felt the importance of justifying his ttUbSST 
usurpation by a regular form and a legal title. At his own choice, 
the Roman people would have displayed their attachment and 
authority, by lavishing on his head the names of senator or con- 
sul, of king or emperor : he preferred the ancient and modest 
appellation of tribune ; the protection of the commons was the 
essence of that sacred office ; and they were ignorant that it had 
never been invested with any share in the legislative or executive 
i)owers of the republic. In this character, and with the consent Lam of um 
of the Romans, the tribune enacted the most salutary laws for*^ 
the restoration and maintenance of the good estate. By the first 
he fulfils the wish of honesty and inexperience, that no civil suit 
should be protracted beyond the term of fifteen days. The danger 
ofjfrequent perjqry might justify the pronouncing against a false 
accuser the same penalty which his evidence would have inflicted ; 
the disorders of the times might compel the legislator to punish 
every homicide with death and every injury with equal retaliation. 

But the execution of justice was hopeless till he had previously 
abolished the tyranny of the nobles. It was formerly provided 
that none, except the supreme magistrate, should possess or com- 
mand tile gates, bridges, or towers, of the state ; that no private 
garrisons should be introduced into the towns or castles of the 
Koij^n territory ; that none should bear arms or presume to 
fortify their houses in the city or country ; that the barons should 
be ^sphtusible for the safety of the highways and the free passage 

^**frhis wasbis swlc : Nicholaus, Severos et Qemens, Libertatis Pads Justitiaeque 
Ttibunus, et sacre Romane Reipublioe Libemtor. (Gregorovitis, vi. 949)*] 
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of provisions ; and that the proteetion of malefiictoTs and rohbets 
should be expiated hy a line of a thousand marks of silver# But 
these regulathms would havje been impotent and nugatof^^ Imd 
not the licentious nobles been awed by the sword of the civil 
power* A sudden alarm from the bell of the Capitol could Still 
summon to the standard above twenty thousand volunteers ; the 
support of the tribune and the laws i'equired a more regular and 
permanent force. In each harbour of the coast, a vessel was 
stationed for the assurance of commerce ; a standing militia of 
three hundred and sixty horse and thirteen hundred fool' was 
levied, clothed, and paid in the thirteen quarters of the city ; ^ 
and the spirit of a commonwealth may be traced in theP grateful 
allowance of one hundred florins, or pounds, to the heirs of every 
soldier who lost his life in the service of his country. Far the 
maintenance of the public defence, for the establishment or gran- 
aries, for the relief of widows, orphans, and indigent convents, 
Hiensi applied, without fear of sacrilege, the revenues of the 
apostolic chamber ; the three branches of hearth-money, the 
salt-duty, and the customs, were each of the annual produce of 
one hundred thousand florins ; and scandalous were the abuses, 
if in four or five months the amount of the salt-duty could be 
trebled by his judicious economy. After thus restoring the 
forces and finances of the republic, the tribune recalled the 
nobles from their solitary independence ; required their personal 
appearance in the Capitol ; and imposed an oath of allegiance to 
the new government and of submission to the laws of the good 
estate. Apprehensive for their safety, but still more apprehen- 
sive of the danger of a refusal, the princes and barons returned to 
their houses at Rome, in the garb of simple and peaceful citizens ; 
the Colonna and Ursini, the Savelli and Frangipani, ^ere con- 
founded before the tribunal of a plebeian, of the vile buffoon 
whom they had so often derided, and their disgrace was aggra- 
vated by the indignation which they vainly struggled to disguise. 
The same oath was successively pronounc^ by the several orders 
of society, the clergy and gentlemen, the judges* and notaries, 
the merchants and artisans, and the gradual descent was marked 

® In one Ms. I read (1. ii. c. 4, p. 409) perfumantequatroW/x^in another qiWro 
fioHni : an important variety, since the florin was worth ten Roman (Mur®* 
tori, dissert, xxviii,). The former reading would give us a population ^ 25,000, 
the latter of 250,000 families ; and I much fear that the former is more insistent 
with the decay of Rome and her territoiy. [The population was probably not more 
than 50,000 in all, at this period. Cp. Uregorovius, vi 152 note. Itie hearth tax 
{/ocattcum) is ssud to have been 26 denari (f A 256).] 
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by the increaite of sincerity and zeal They swore to live and die 
with the republic and the church, whose interest was artfully 
unit^ by the nominal association of the bishop of Orvieto, the 
pope's vicar, to the office of tribune. It was the boast of Eienzt 
that he had delivered the throne and patrimony of St. Peter from 
a rebellious aristocracy ; and Clement the Sixth, who rejoiced in 
its fall, affected to believe the profesffions, to applaud the merits, 
and to confirm the title, of his trusty servant. The speech, per- 
haps the mind, of the tribune was inspired with a lively regard 
for the purity of the faith : he insinuated his claim to a super- 
► natural mission from the Holy Ghost ; enforced by an heavy 
forfeiture the annual duty of confession and communion ; and 
strictly guarded^he spiritual as well as temporal welfare of his 
faithiul people.®^ 

Never, perhaps, has the energy and effect of a single mind 
been more remarkably felt than in the sudden, though transient, 
reformation of Rome by the tribune Rienzi. A den of robbers 
was converted to the discipline of a camp or convent : patient to 
hear, swift to redress, inexorable to punish, his tribunal was 
always accessible to the poor and stranger ; nor could birth or 
dignity or the immunities of the church protect the offender or 
his accomplices. The privileged houses, the private sanctuaries 
in Rome, on which no officer of justice would presume to tresj>ass, 
were abolished ; and he applied the timber and iron of their 
barricades in the fortifications of the Capitol. The venerable 
father of the Colonna was exposed in his own palace to the 
double shame of being desirous, and of being unable, to protect 
a criminal A mule, with a jar of oil, had been stolen near 
Ctpranica ; andHhe lord of the Ursini family was condemned to 
restore 4he damage, and to discharge a fine of four hundred 
flSrins for his negligence in guarding the highways. Nor were 
the persons of the barons more inviolate than their lands or 
houses ; and, either from accident or design, the same impartial 
rigour was exercised against the heads of the adverse factions. 
Peter Agapet Colonna, who had himself been senator of Rome, 
was arrested in the street for injury or debt ; and justice was 
appeased by the tardy execution of Martin Ursini, who, among 
hicpva^ous a<fts of violence and rapine, had pillaged a shipwrecked 


Hocsemius, p. 308, apud du Cerceau, Hist, de Rienzi, p. 194. The fifteen 
tiibunician laws may dc found in the Roman historian (whom for brevity f shall 
name) Fortifiocca, u ii. c. 4. 
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at the month of the Tiber His namei the purple ol 
two cardinals his uncles^ a recent marriage^ and a mortal dlse^, 
were disr^arded by the indexible tribune^ who had chosen his 
victiim 'me public officers dragged him from his palace and 
nuptial bed ; his trial was short and satisfactory ; the bell of the 
Capitol convened the people; stript^of his mantle, on hiskneeai,* 
with his hands bound behind his back, he heard the sentence 
of death ; and, after a brief confession, Ursini was led away to 
the gallows. After such an example, none who were cons;cious 
of guilt could hope for impunity, and the flight of the wicked, 
the licentious, and the idle soon purified the city and territory 
of Rome. In this time (says the historian) the woods {)egan to 
rejoice that they were no longer infested with rAhbers ; the oxen 
began to plough ; the pilgrims visited the sanctuaries ; thecroads 
and inns were replenished with travellers ; trade, plenty, and 
good faith were restored in the markets ; and a purse of gold 
might be exposed without danger in the midst of the highway. 
As soon as the life and property of the subject are secure, the 
labours and rewards of industry spontaneously revive : Rome 
was still the metropolis of the Christian world ; and the feme 
and fortunes of the tribune were diffused in every country by 
the strangers who had enjoyed the blessings of his government. 
RMtKiimif The deliverance of his country inspired Rienzi with a vast, 
and perhaps visionary, idea of uniting Italy in a great federative 
ffifjtiinwy ^^^P'^olic, of which Rome should be the ancient and lawful head, 
53w md the free cities and princes the members and associates. His 
pen was not less eloquent than his tongue ; and his numerous 
epistles were delivered to swift and trusty messengers. On foot, 
with a white wand in their hand, they traversed the forests afid 
mountains ; enjoyed, in the most hostile states, the sacredsecur^ 
of ambassadors ; and reported, in the style of flattery or tru&, 
that the highways along their passage were lined with kneeling 
multitudes, who implored Heaven for the success of their under- 
taking. Could passion have listened to reason, ^could private 


» Fortiliocca, 1 . ii. c. n. From the account of this shipwreck we leam some 
drcumstances of the trade and navigation of the age. i. The ship was built and 
freighted at Naples for the ports of Marseilles and Avimon. a^The sailois'Were 
of Naples and the Isle of Oenaria, less skilful than those of Sicily gnd Geno% 
a The navigation from Marseilles was a coasting voyage to the mouth of Uie 
Tiber, where they took shelter in a storm, but, instead of finding: thu current, 
unfortunately ran on a shoal; the vessel was stranded, the manners escaped. 
4. The cargo, which was pillaged, consisted of the revenue of Provence for the 
royal treasury, many bags of pepper and cinnamon, and bales of French ctofe, 
to the value m 90,000 fionns : a rich prise. 
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interest h&ve yielded to the fmblic welfare, the supreiiiie.tiihiiiial 
und eo^nfeder&te union of the Italian republic might have healed 
their intestine discord and closed the Alps against the barbarians 
of the NmAh.^ But the propitious season had elapsed ; and, if 
Venice, Florence, Sienna, Perugia, and many inferior cities offered 
•their lives and fortunes to the good estate, the tyrants of Lom- 
bardy and Tuscany must despise, or hate, the plebeian author of a 
free constitution. From them, however, and from every part of 
ltal]|^ the tribune received the most friendly and respectful 
answers ; they were followed by the ambassadors of the princes 
and republics ; and in this foreign conflux, on all the occasiens 
of plea^re or business, the low-bom notary could assume the 
familiar or majestic courtesy of a sovereign.^® The most glorious 
circu|nstance of his reign was an appeal to his justice from Lewis 
king of Hungary, who complained that his brother, and her hus- ca.». itwi 
band, had been perfidiously strangled by Jane queen of Naples 
her guilt or innocence was pleaded in a solemn trial at Rome ; 
but, after hearing the advocates,^^ the tribune adjourned this 
weighty and invidious cause, which was soon determined by the 
sword of the Hungarian. Beyond the Alps, more especially at 
Avignon, the revolution was the theme of curiosity, wonder, and 
applause* Petrarch had been the private friend, perhaps the 


*®[It is strange that Gibbon shoidd have made no mention of Dante’s work De 
Monaxchia, which, though it expressed the Ghibelline ideal and looked for salva- 
tion to Germany, was nevertheless animated with the same idea which inspired 
Rienzi, in so far as it recognised that the rule of the world belonged to Rome. 
The De Monarchia is an important indication of the mediaeval ideals which moved 
Italians in the fourteenth century, and the reaction against the Popes, Mr. Bryce 
rives an account of its argument in his Holy Roman Empire, p. 265 sqq* (ed. 7). 
As the work appeaiW after the Italian expedition of Henry VII. — the l^t < . * 
in the hi||oiy of the Empire in Italy — Mr. Bryce describes the book as “ an epitaph 
instead m a prophecy ”. See also the observations of Gregorovius, vi. p. 19-24. 
It is pathetic to see how men like Petrarch looked for the regeneration of Italy to 
the degenerate rabble of Rome.] 

® It was thus that Oliver CromwelTs old acquaintance, who remembered his 
vulgar and ungr^ious entrance into the House of Commons, were astonished at 
the ease and rcOTesty of the Protector on his throne (see Harris’s Life of Cromwell, 
p. 27-34, Clarradon, Warwick, Whitelocke, Waller, &c.). The consciousness 
of merit and power will sometimes elevate the manners to the station. 

See the causes, circumstances, and effects ot the death of Andrew, in Giannone 
(tom. ill. 1. xxiil p. 220-229), and the Life of Petrarch (M^moires, tom. ii. p. 143- Z4B, 
245-250, 37S-3^« notes, pw 21-37). The Abbe de Sadc wishes to extenuate 
•gmlu 

T^ advocate who pleaded against Jean could add nothing to the logical for^ 
and biwiw of his masters epistle. Johanna I inordinata vita prasc^ens, retentio 
potestatls in regno, neglecta vindicta, vir alter susceptus, et excusatio subeecmens, 
aoqis viri tui te probant fiiisse participem et consortem. Jane of Naples and Mary 
of Soctiand have a singular conformity. 
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giisit* secret counflellor^ of Eietizi : his writings breathe the most ardent 

S|»rit of patriotism and joy ; and all respect for the pope^^all 
gratitude for the Colonna^ iras lost in the superior duties a 
Roman citizen. The poet-laureat of the Capitol main tains the 
act^ applauds the hero, and mingles with some apprehension eod 
advice the most lofty hopes of the permanent and rising great-* 
ness of the republic.^® . • 

mvtoMcad While Petrarch indulged these prophetic visions, the Roman 
hero was fast declining from the meridian of fame and power ; 
and the people, who had gazed with astonishment oxi the 
asdending meteor, began to mark the irregularity of its course 
and the vicissitudes of light and obscurity. More eloquent than 
judicious, more enterprising than resolute, the fis^^ulties of Rienzi 
were not balanced by cool and commanding reason ; he magnified 
in a tenfold proportion the objects of hope and fear ; and pru- 
dence, which could not have erected, did not presume to fortify, 
his thinne. In the blaze of prosperity, his virtues were insensibly 
tinctured with the adjacent vices : justice with cruelty, liberality 
with profusion, and the desire of fame with puerile and ostenta- 
tious vanity. He might have learned that the ancient tribunes, 
so strong and sacred in the public opinion, were not distinguished 
in style, habit, or appearance, from an ordinary plebeian ; and 
that, as often as they visited the city on foot, a single viator, or 
beadle, attended the exercise of their office. The Gracchi would 
have frowned or smiled, could they have read the sonorous titles 
a]|d epithets of their successor, Nicholas, severe and merciful; 

DtiitlVERER OF ROME ; DEFENDER OF ITALY ; FRIEND OF MANKIND, 
AND OF LIBERTY, PEACE, AND JUSTICE ; TRIBUNE AUGUST : his 

theatrical pageants had prepared the revoluti|>n ; but Rtemsi 
abused, in luxury and pride, the political maxim of spewing to 
the eyes as well as the understanding of the multitude. Froili 

^See the Epistola Hortatoria de Capessendfi. Republic^, from Petrarch to 
Nicholas Rienzi (Opp. p, 535*540), and the fifth eclogue or pastoral, a perpetiial 
and obscure allegory. 

In his Roman questions, Plutarch (Opuacul, tom. i. p, 505, 506, edit, Grasc. 
Hen. Steph.) states, on the most constitutional principles, the simple greatness of 
the tribunes, who were not properly magistrates, but a check on ma^tracy. It 
was thmr duty and interest coi <rroKfi *»*• ^irtrvyxA*^<ri 

rittf , . . «earafrar6i(r8a(8er(asayingorC. Curio) 

, . . Scry M ttoMop cKTairciPovTcu ry VMfiari, Tocrovry /moAAoP cni^erat 

ftc. Rienzi, and Petrarch himself, were incapable perhaps of reading a Qre^ 
philosopher ; but they might have imbibed the same modest doctrines fifem their 
mvQurite Latins, Livy and Valerius Maximus. 

^ I could not express in English the forcible though barbarous title of Zeiafor 
Italise, which Rienzi assumed. 
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nature he had received the gift of an handsome peison^^ till it 
was swelled and disfigured by intempemnce ; and his {iropensity 
to laiighter was corrected in the magistrate by the affectation of 
gravi^' and sternness. He was clothed, at least on public oeoa- 
siom, in a parti<<K>loured robe of velvet or satin, lined with fur 
and embroidered with gold ; the rod of justice which he carried 
in his hand was a sceptre oft polished .steel, crowned with a globe 
and cross of gold, and enclosing a small fragment of the true 
and holy wood. In his civil and religious processions through 
the City, he rode on a white steed, the symbol of royalty^; the 
great banner of the republic, a sun with a circle of stars, a dove 
with an« olive-branch, was displayed over his head ; a shower of 
gold and silver ^as scattered among the populace ; fifty guards 
with halberds encompassed his person ; a troop of horse pre- 
ceded his march ; and their tymbals and trumpets were of massy 
silver. 

The ambition of the honours of chivalry betrayed the mean- 
ness of his birth and degraded the importance of his office ; and 
the equestrian tribune was not less odious to the nobles whom 
he adopted than to the plebeians whom he deserted. All that 
yet remained of treasure or luxury or art was exhausted on tliat 
solemn day. Rienzi led the procession from the Capitol to the 
Liateran ; the tediousness of the way was relieved with decora- 
tions and games; the ecclesiastical, civil, and military orders 
marched under their various banners ; the Roman ladies attended 
his wife ; and the ambassadors of Italy might loudly applaud, or 
secretly deride, the novelty of the pomp. In the evening, when 
they had reached the church and palace of Constantine, he 
tl)^nk^ and di^piissed the numerous assembly, with an invita- 
tion to ^he festival of the ensuing day. From the hands of a 


Th* 
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*9 Era bdV homo (1. ii. c. i, p. 399). It is remarkable, that the riso sarcastic© 
of the Bracciano edition is wanting m the Roman Ms. from which Muratori has 
given the text. In his second reign, when he is painted almost as a monster, Rienzi 
travea una ventifeca tonna trionfale, a modo de uno Ablate Asiano, or Asinino 
(1. iii. c. 18, p. 533). 

<9 Strange as it majr seem, this festival was not without a precedent. In the year 
1327, two barons, a Colonna and an Ursini, the usual balance, were created knights 
by tte Roman people : their bath was of rose-water, their beds were decked with 
royii magnificOTfce, and they were served at St. Maria of Araceli in the Capitol by 
4he twenty-eight dmni kuomini. They afterwards received from Robert, king of 
Na|des, the sword of chivalry (Hist Rom. 1 . i. c. 2, p. 259). [On 26th July of this 
year, 1317, Rienzi issued an edict, declaring the majesty and supremacy of the 
Roman pecmle, and abolishing all the prmleges assumed by the Popes. This 
edict was suraiitted to a council of jurists, and was issued in the name of the Italian 
nation. See Gregorovius, vi. p. 267.] 
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knirht be foceived the order bi the Holf Ohost ; 
purifkitiim of the bath was a previous ceremoiiy; but in no lte|> 
of his life did Blensi excite such scandal and censure as |by the 
M*«rfMMprD&ne use of the potph 3 ny vase in which Constantine (a Ibolish 
^ i<^end) had been healed of his leprosy by Pope Sylvester.^^ 
With e^ual presumption the tribune watched or repoi^ Within 
the consecrated precincts of the baptistery ; and the hiilure of 
his state-bed was interpreted as an omen of his approaching 
downfall At the hour of worship he shewed himself to the 
returning crowds in a majestic attitude, with a robe of phrple, 
hit sword, and gilt spurs ; but the holy rites were soon inters , 
rupted by his levity and insolence. Rising from his thione, and 
advancing towards the congregation, he prockimed in a loud 
voice, “We summon to our tribunal Pope Clement, and^ com- 
mand him to reside in his diocese of Rome ; we also summon the 
sacred college of Cardinals.^^ We again summon the two pre- 
tenders, Charles of Bohemia and Lewis of Bavaria, who style 
themselves emperors ; we likewise summon all the electors of 
Germany, to inform us on what pretence they have usurped the 
unalienable right of the Roman people, the ancient and lawful 
sovereigns of the empire.'* Unsheathing his maiden sword, 
he thrice brandished it to the three parts of the world, and thrice 
repeated the extravagant declaration, “ And this too is mine 1 
The pope's vicar, the bishop of Orvieto, attempted to check this 
career of folly ; but his feeble protest was silenced by martial 
music ; and, instead of withdrawing from the assembly, he con- 
sented to dine with his brother tribune, at a table which had 
hitherto been reserved for the supreme pontiff. A banquet, such 

^ All parties believed in the leprosy and bath of Constantine (Petrai^Jh, Epist. 
*FamiI. vi. a), and Rienzi justified his own conduct by observing to the court 
Avignon that a vase which had been used by a pagan could not be profaned by a 
pious Christian. Yet this crime is specified in the bull of excommunication (Hoc- 
semius, apud du Cerceau, p. 189, i^). 

WTbis verbal summons of Pope Clement VI., which rests on the authority of the 
Roman historian and a Vatican Ms. , is disputed by the biographer 6f Petrarch (tom. 
ii. «ot. p. 70-7&), with arguments rather of decency than of weight The court of 
Avignon might not choose to agitate this delicate question. 

** The summons of the two rival emperors, a monument of freedom and folly, 
is extant in Hocsemius (Cerceau, p. 163-166). [Gregorovius (vi. p. 2^) wdl obse^^: 

The Romans, accustomed to all the spectacles of history, blunted to the distinc- 
tions between the sublime and the ridiculous . . . neither laughed at this edict now 
at the figure of the crazy tribune, . . . They loudly shouted their approval. T^ 
absurd proclamation appeared as the ultimate consequence of the claims 6f the city 
to the Imperial majesty, with which she had formally confronted Conrad the first 
of the Hooenstaufens* . • . The errors and theories of Dante and Petrarch in their 
theological age explain or excuse the insane dreams of the Tribune.”] 



lui the Ca«ai!S had giveiii was prepared for the l^oaa«k|la. The 
apartments^ porticoes, and couiis of the Lateran were i^mad 
witli jm^umerable tables for either sex and every cnnditien; 
a stl^m of wine flowed from the nostrils of Constantine’s 
braaen horse; no complaint, except of the scarcity of w:ater> 
eould be heard; and the licentiousness of the multitude was 
curbed by discipline and feaa.^ A subsequent day was appointed a&d 
fcMT the coronation of Rienzi ; seven crowns of different leaves [iS?uD 
or metals were successively placed on his head by the most 
emirtfent of the Roman clergy;^® they represented the seven 
^ gifts of the Holy Ghost ; and he still professed to imitate the 
example* of the ancient tribunes. These extraordinary 8pec> 
tacles might deqgive or flatter the people ; and their own vanity 
was Ratified in the vanity of their leader. But in his private 
life he soon deviated from the strict rule of frugality and absti- 
nence ; and the plebeians, who were awed by the splendour of 
the nobles, were provoked by the luxury of their equal. jHis 
wife, his son, his uncle (a barber in name and profession), 
exposed the contrast of vulgar manners and princely expense ; 
and, without acquiring the majesty, Rienzi degenerated into 
the vices, of a king. 

A simple citizen describes with pity, or perhaps with pleasure, r«iruMi 
the humiliation of the barons of Rome. " Bare-headed, their aoSSSr 
hands crossed on their breast, they stood with downcast looks * 
iu the presence of the tribune ; and they trembled, good God, 
how they trembled I ” As long as the yoke of Rienzi w»s 
that of justice and their country, their conscience forced them 
to esteem the man whom pride and interest provoked them to 
h^te : his extravagant conduct soon fortified their hatred by con- 
tempt; and theyconceived the hope of subverting a power which 


*^[On the next day, 2nd August, a festival of the Unity of Italy was held. Cola 
assimed the banner of Italy to the Florentines, the banner of Constantine to Perugia, 
the banner of fr^dom to Siena.] 

^ It is singular that the Roman historian should have overlooked this ^venfold 
coronation, which is sufficiently proved by internal evidence, and the testimony of 
Hocsemius, and even of Rienzi (Cerceau, p. 167-170, 229). 

^[Npt exactly seven crowns, but six crowns (of oak, ivy, myrtle, laurel, olive, 
silver) an 4 a glol^, emblem of the world. Rienzi believed that the ancient tribunes 
jvere crowned with these six crowns, and thus he characteristically combined classical 
andquity with Christianity. He was at once (Gregorovius vi. p. 284) '* Tribnnus 
Aqgiistuf and Candidate of the Holy Ghost”.] 

^ Puoi se faceva stare denante a sc, mentre sedeva, li baroni tutti in ^iedi ritti 
CO le vraccia pieoate, e co li capucci tratti. Deh como stavano paurosi 1 (Hist. 
Rom. I ii. c, ao, p. 439). He saw them, and we see them. 
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was no longer so deeply rooted in the public confidexice. TiSS 
old animosity of the Colonna and Ursini was suspended for a 
moment by their common disgrace : they associated their wishes, 
and perhaps their designs ; an assassin was seized azHjl tortured ; 
he accused the nobles ; and, as soon as Rienzi deserved the iAte, 
he adopted the suspicions and maxims, of a tyrant. On the 
same day, under various pretences, he invited to the Capitol his 
priheipal enemies, among whom were five members of the Ursini, 
A.x>. and three of the Colonna, name. But, instead of a council or 
a banquet, they found themselves prisoners under the swdrd of 
despotism or justice ; and the consciousness of innocence or guilt ^ 
might inspire them with equal apprehensions of danger.*^ At the 
sound of the great bell the people assem^^ed : they were 
arraigned for a conspiracy against the tribune’s life ; and, though 
some might sympathize in their distress, not a hand nor a voice 
was raised to rescue the first of the nobility from their impend- 
ing doom. Their apparent boldness was prompted by despair ; 
they passed in separate chambers a sleepless and painful night ; 
and the venerable hero, Stephen Colonna, striking against the 
door of his prison, repeatedly urged his gnards to deliver him by 
a speedy death from such ignominious servitude, in the morn- 
ing they understood their sentence from the visit of a confessor 
and the tolling of the bell. The great hall of the Capitol had 
been decorated for the bloody scene with red and white hangings ; 
the countenance of the tribune was dark and severe ; the swords 
of the executioners were unsheathed ; and the barons were in- 
terrupted in their dying speeches by the sound of trumpets. 
But in this decisive moment Rienzi was not less anxious or appre- 
hensive than his captives : he dreaded the sjjlendour of tneir 
names, their surviving kinsmen, the inconstancy of the people, 
the reproaches of the world ; and, after rashly offering a mortAl 
injury, he vainly presumed that, if he could forgive, he might 
himself be forgiven. His elaborate oration was that of a Chris- 
tian and a suppliant ; and, as the humble minister of the commons, 
he entreated his masters to pardon these noble Criminals, for 
wliose repentance and future service he pledged his faith and 
authority. *'If you are spared,” said the tribune, "by the 
mercy' of ^Ihe Romans, will you not promise to support the gpod 
estate with your lives and fortunes ? ” Astonishea by this mar- 
vellous clemency, the barons bowed their heads ; and, while they 
devoutly repeated the oath of allegiance, might whisper it sec^t, 
and more sincere, assurance of revenge. A priest, in the name 
of the people, pronounced their absolution. They received the 
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oipCKiniuiuon with the tribune, assisted at tne banquet^fibllowed 
t)te#proces8ion ; and, after eveiy spiritual and temporal sign of 
reeoneiliation, were dismissed in safety to their respective homes, 
with the new honours and titles of generals, consuls, and patri- 
cians,*® 

• During some weeks they were checked by the memory of their 
danger rather than of their^eliverance, till the more powerful 
of the Ursini, escaping with the Colonna from the city, erected 
at Marino the stands^ of rebellion. The fortifications of the 
castlif were instantly restored ; the vassals attended their lord ; 

^ the outlaws armed against the magistrate ; the Hocks and herds, 
the harvests and vineyards, from Marino to the gates of Rome, 
were swept away^r destroyed ; and the people arraigned Riensi 
as the author of the calamities which his government had taught 
them to forget. In the camp Rienzi appeared to less advantage 
than in the rostrum ; and he neglected the progress of the rebel 
barons till their numbers were strong and their castles impreg- 
nable. From the pages of Livy he had not imbibed the art, or 
even the courage, of a general. An army of twenty thousand 
Romans returned, without honour or effect, from the attack of 
Marino ; and his vengeance was amused by painting his enemies, 
their heads do\m wards, and drowning two dogs (at least they 
should have been bears) as the representatives of the Ursini. 

The belief of his incapacity encouraged their operations : they 
vrere invited by their secret adherents ; and the barons at- 
tempted, with four thousand foot and sixteen hundred horse, 
to enter Rome by force or surprise. The city was prepared for 
their reception ; the alarm bell rung all night ; the gates were 
stjictly guarded j^or insolently open ; and after some hesitation 
they sounded a re^J^at. The two first divisions had passed along DafMtud 
tie waifs, but the prospect of a free entrance tempted the head-cof^Sj^w. 
strong valour of the nobles in the rear ; and, after a successful * 
skirmish, they were overthrown and massacred without quarter 
by the crowds of the Roman people. Stephen Colonna the 
younger, the^oble spirit to whom Petrarch ascribed the restora- 
tion of Italy, was preceded or accompanied in death by his son 
John, a gallant youth, by his brother Peter, who might regret 
the ease and honours of the church, by a nephew of legitimate 
biixh, and by two bastards of the Colonna race ; and the number 

# 

^The original letter, in which Rienzi justifies his treatment of the Cokmna 
(Hocsemius, apud Du Cerceau, p. 222-229), displays, in genuine colours, the 
mixture of the knave and the madman. 

. VOIi. VII. 18 
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of seven, 4 he seven cfowna, as Riensi styled them, of the 
Ghost, was completed by the agony of the deplorable pm^nt, M 
the veteran chief, who had survived the hope and fortune of his 
house. The vision and prophecies of St. Martin and Pope Boni- 
face had been used by the tribune to animate his troops ; ^ he 
displayed, at least in the pursuit, the spirit of an hero ; but ho 
forgot the maxims of the, ancient JRomans, who abhorred the 
triumphs of civil war. The conqueror ascended the Capitol; 
(ieposited his crown and sceptre on the altar ; and boasted with 
some truth that he had cut off an ear which neither popb nor 
emperor had been able to amputate.^ His base and implacable ^ 
revenge denied the honours of burial ; and the bodies of the 
Colonna, which he threatened to expose with l^ose of the vilest 
malefactors, were secretly interred by the holy virgins of their 
name and family.^^ The people S3rmpathized in their grief, re- 
pented of their own fury, and detested the indecent joy of Rienzi, 
who visited the spot where these illustrious victims had fallen. 
It was on that fatal spot that he conferred on his son the honour 
of knighthood ; and the ceremony was accomplished by a slight 
blow from each of the horsemen of the guard, and by a ridicu- 
lous and inhuman ablution from a pool of water, which was yet 
polluted with patrician blood,^^ 

SttSftSSw ^ short delay would have saved the Colonna, the delay of a 
single month, which elapsed between the triumph and the exile of 


Rienzi, in the above-mentioned letter, ascribes to St. Martin the tribune, 
Boniface VIII. the enemy of Colonna, himself, and the Roman people, the glory 
of the day, which Villani likewise ( 1 . xii. c. 104) describes as a regular battle. The 
disorderly skirmish, the flight of the Romans, and the,,^':ardice of Rienzi Qure 
painted m the simple and minute narrative of Fortifiocca, or the ^onymous 
citizen (1. ii. c. 34*37). 

fio In describing the fall of the Colonna, I speak only of the family of Stephen 
the Elder, who is often confoimded by the P, du Cerceau with his son. That family 
was extinguished, but the house has been perpetuated in the collateral branches, of 
which 1 have not a very accurate knowledge. Circumspice (says Petrarch) famiiiae 
tuae statum, Columniensium * solito pauclores habeat colunnas. Quid ad 
rem ? modo fundamentum stabile solidumque permaneat. 

The convent of St. Silvester was founded, endowed, and protected by the 
Colonna cardinals, for the daughters of the family who embrat^ a monastic life, 
and who, in the year 1318, were twelve in number. The others were allowed to 
marry with their kinsmen in the fourth degree, and the dispensation was jus^fied 
by the small number and close alliances of the noble farnili^ of Rome (M<Smoire% 
sur Petrarque, tom. i. p. no, tom. ii. p. 401). 

0* Petrarch wrote a stiff and pedantic letter of consolation (Fam. 1 . vii.S5pist.*i3, 
p. 683, 683). The friend was lost in the patriot. Nulla toto orbe prindpum Camilm 
oarior ; carior tamen respublica,.carior Roma, carior Italia. 

Je rends grdces aux Dieux de n*ltre pas Romain, 
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SjmkaL In the {vride of vietoty, he forfeited what yet remained 
Q^hil difil virtues, without acquiiix^ the fame of military prowess. 

A fm& and vigorous opposition wai^ formed in the dty ; and, 
when die tribune propos^ in the public council to impose a 
new tax and to regulate the government of Perugia, thirty-nine {tkk on niti 
members voted against his measures; repelled the injurious 
charge of treachery and coiruption ;.and urged him to prove, 
by their forcible exclusion, that, if the populace adhered to his 
cause, it was already disclaimed by the most respectable citizens. 

The (lope and the sacred college had never been dazzled by 
,his specious professions; they were justly oifended by the 
insolence* of his conduct; a cardinal legate was sent to Italy, 
and, after some f|pitless treaty and two personal interviews, he 
fulmiimted a bull of excommunication, in which the tribune is [dw. s] 
degraded from his office and branded with the guilt of rebellion, 
sacrilege, and heresy.^ The surviving barons of Rome were 
now humbled to a sense of allegiance ; their interest and revenge 
engaged them in the service of the church ; but, as the fate of 
the Colonna was before their eyes, they abandoned to a private 
adventurer the peril and glory of the revolution. John Pepin, 
count of Minorbino,®** in the kingdom of Naples, had been con- 
demned for his crimes, or his riches, to perpetual imprisonment ; 
and Petrarch, by soliciting his release, indirectly contributed to 
the ruin of his friend. At the head of one hundred and fifty 
soldiers, the count of Minorbino introduced himself into Rome ; 
barricaded the quarter of the Colonna ; and found the enterprise 
as easy as it had seemed impossible. From the first alarm, the 
bell of the Capitol incessantly tolled ; but, instead of repairing 
to^he well-kno wp s ound, the people was silent and inactive ; 
and the pusillanimous Rienzi, deploring their ingratitude with 
sighs and tears, abdicated the government and palace of the 
republic. 

Without drawing his sword. Count Pepin restored the aristo- 
cracy and the church; three senators were chosen, and theistT-ite* 

®*This council and opposition is obscurely mentioned by Pollistore, a contem- 
porary writer, who has preserved some curious and original facts (Rer. Italicarum, 
tom. acxv. c. 51, p* 798-804). 

*^The briefs ihd bdlls of Clement VL against Rienzi are translated by the P. 

An Cerceau (p. 196, 232). from the Ecclesiastical Annals of Rodericus Raynaldua 
(a.d. 1347, No. 15, 17, 21, &c.), who found them in the archives of the Vatican. 

** Matl^ Villani describes the origin, character, and death of this count of 
Minort^o, A man ^ natura inconstante e senza sede, whose grandfather, a crafty 
notary, was enriched and ennobled by the spoils of the Saracens of Nocera ( 1 . viu 
c. X02, XQ3). See his imprisonment, and the efforts of Petrarch, tom. ii. p* X49-i5i. 
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legate, aB$umiiig tl^e first rank, accepted his two collewi^ 
from the rival fi^ilies of Colonna and Ursini* The acts df^tlie 
tribune were abolished, his head was proscribed ; yet such was 
the terror of his name that the barons hesitated threi^ days 
before they would trust themselves in the city, and Rienai was 
left above a month in the castle of St, Angelo, from whence he 
pea<feably withdrew, after labouring, without effect, to revive 
the affection ancj courage of the Romans. The vision of freedom 
and empire had vanished; their fallen spirit would have ac- 
quiesced in servitude, had it been smoothed by tranquillii^ and 
order ; and it was scarcely observed that the new senators de-^ 
rived their authority from the Apostolic See ; that four cardinals 
were appointed to reform, with dictatorial p^wer, the state of 
the republic.®® Rome was again agitated by the bloody feuds 
of the barons, who detested each other and despised the com^* 
mons ; their hostile fortresses, both in town and country, again 
rose and were again demolished ; and the peaceful citizens, a 
flock of sheep, were devoured, says the Florentine historian, by 
these rapacious wolves. But, when their pride and avarice had 
exhausted the patience of the Romans, a confraternity of the 
Virgin Mary protected or avenged the republic ; the bell of the 
Capitol was again tolled, the nobles in arms trembled in the 
presence of an unarmed multitude ; and of the two senators, 
Colonna escaped from the window of the palace, and Ursini was 
stoned at the foot of the altar. The dangerous office of tribune 
was successively occupied by two plebeians, Cerroni and Baron- 
celli. The mildness of Cerroni was unequal to the times ; and, 
after a faint struggle, he retired with a fair reputation and 
a decent fortune to the comforts of rural Jife. Devoid^of 


el^uence or genius, Baroncell i was distinguished by a resolute 
spirit : he spoke the language of a patriot, and trod in the 
footsteps of tyrants ; his suspicion was a sentence of death, and 
his own death was the reward of his cruelties. Amidst the 
public misfortunes, the faults of Rienzi were forgotten ; and the 
Romans sighed for the peace and prosperity of the®good estate,®^ 


[One of these cardinals asked Petrarch nis opinion on the question. Petrarch's 
advice was : ** Snatch all this pestilential tyranny from the hands of the nobles ; not 
only give the Pleds Romana a share of the public dignities, but dep-ive the unwftrthy 
Senators of the office which they have so badly administered (Gregorovius, vk 
P- 330)-] 

The troubles of Rome, from the departure to the return of Rienzi, Ire related 
by Matteo Villani ( 1 . ii. c. 47 ; 1 . iiL c, 33, 57, 78) and Thomas Fortifiocoa f 1. iii. c. 

I have slightly pass^ over these secondary characters, who imitated the 
original tribune. 
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'After an exile of seven years, the fiwt delftrerer i^iras again 
restored to his country. In the disguise of a monk ora pilgrim^ 
he escaped from the castle of St. Angelo, implored the friend- 
ship of the king of Hungaiy at Naples, tempted the ambition 
ot every bold adventurer, mingled at Rome with the pilgrims of 
the jubilee, lay concealed among the hermits of the Apennine,*^ 
and wandered through the cities of Italy, Germany, and Bohemia. 

His person was invisible, his name was yet formidable ; and the 
anxiety of the court of Avignon supposes, and even magnifies, 
his pCTSonal merit. The emperor Charles the Fourth gave 
^udience to a stranger, who frankly revealed himself as the|>tprftm 
tribune of '-the republic and astonished an assembly of ambas-Sw}'^ * 
sadors and prince%by the eloquence of a patriot and the visions 
of a prophet, the downfall of tyranny and the kingdom of the 
Holy Gh ost.®® Whatever had been his hopes, Rienzi found 
himself a captive ; but he supported a character of independ- 
ence and dignity, and obeyed, as his own choice, the irresistible 
summons of the supreme pontiff. The zeal of Petrarch, which 
had been cooled by the unworthy conduct, was rekindled by the 
sufferings and the presence, of his friend ; and he boldly com- 
plains of the times in which the saviour of Rome was delivered 
by her emperor into the hands of her bishop. Rienzi was trans- a prijKm*r*t 
ported slowly, but in safe custody, from Prague to Avignon 
his entrance into the city was that of a malefactor ; in his prison 
he. was chained by the leg ; and four cardinals were named to 
inquire into the crimes of heresy and rebellion. But his trial 
and condemnation would have involved some questions which 
it was more prudent to leave under the veil of mystery : the 
ten^poral suprem%g;j^of the popes ; the duty of residence ; the 
civil and^ecclesiastical privileges of the clergy and people of 


®®[The Fraticelli of Monte Majella in the Abruzzi. Rienzi stayed there above 
two years, doing penance for his sins.] 

®® These vision% of which the friends and enemies of Rienzi seem alike ignorant, 
are surely magnified by the zeal of Pollistore, a Dominican inquisitor {Rer. ItaL 
tom. XXV, C5. 36, p. 819). Had the tribune taught that Christ was succeeded by 
the Holy Ghost, that the tyranny of the pope would be abolished, he might have 
been convicted of heresy and treason without offending the Roman people. [The 
letterjof Riend ^ this time (given in Papencordt's work cited above, p. 259, note 
ao) are very important. They portray the state of Rome; indict the Pope; and 
afts thoroughly Ghitfelline in spirit, expressing the need of keeping the secular and 
l^clesiastic^l powers apart. Gregoroviua says (vi. 346) : The tribune in chains 
iat Prague was more d^gerous to the Papacy than he had been when at the height 
of his power in the Capitol. He now expressed, like the Monarchists, the necessity 
for mankind of a reformation ; and this constitutes the serious importance of this 
extraordinary Roman, and secures him a place in history. ’’] 
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Edme. The rei|^iig well deserved the appelliiltieli^#^ 

Cleikefd ; the vicissitudes and magnammous spMIt ef the 

captive excited hb pity and esteem ; and Petrarch beliWes that 
he respected in the hero the name and sacred character of a 
poet.®® Hienxi was indulged with an easy con^nement and the 
use of books ; and in the assiduous study of Livy and the Bible 
he ikmght the cause and the consolation of his misfortunes. 

The succeeding pontificate of Innocent the Sixth opened a 
new prospect of his deliverance and restoration ; and the court 
of Avignon was persuaded that the successful rebel could alone 
appease and reform the anarchy of the metropolis. After 
solemn profession of fidelity, the Roman tribune wa^ sent into 
Italy with the title of senator; but the A^th of Baroncelli 
^peared to supersede the use of his mission ; and the, legate. 
Cardinal Albemoz,®^ a consummate statesman, allowed him, with 
reluctance, and without aid, to undertake the perilous experiment. 
His first reception was equal to his wishes : the day of his en- 
trance was a public festival, and his eloquence and authority 
revived the laws of the good estate. But this momentary sun- 
shine was soon clouded by his own vices and those of the people : 
in the Capitol, he might often regret the prison of Avignon ; and, 
after a second administration of four months, Rienzi was mas- 
sacred in a tumult which had been fomented by the Roman 
barons. In the society of the Germans and Bohemians, he is 
said to have contracted the habits of intemperance and cruelty ; 
adversity had chilled his enthusiasm, without fortifying his reason 
or virtue ; and that youthful hope, that lively assurance, which is 
the pledge of success, was now succeeded by the cold impotence 
of distrust and despair. The tribune had ^f^ed with absolute 
dominion, by the choice and in the hearts of the Ropians ; the 
senator was the servile minister of a foreign court ; and, wEile 
he was suspected by the people, he "was abandoned by the prince. 
The legate Albomoz, who seemed desirous of his ruin, inflexibly 
refused all supplies of men and money ; a faithfu| subject could 


*®The astonishment, the envy almost, of Petrarch is a proof, if not of the truth 
of this incredible fact, at least of his own veracity. The Abbd de Sade (M^oires, 
tom. ill. p. 84a) quotes the vith epistle of the xiiith book of PetdBrch, but it is of the 
royal Ms. whidh he consulted, and not of the ordinary Basil edition (p. 920). v 
.dSaidiua or Giles Albomoz, a noble Spaniard, archbishop of 'J'oledo, and 
eardioaT legate in Italy ( A. D. 1353-13^), restored, by his arms and counsdsy the 
temporal dominion of the popes. Hislite has been separately written by Sqsulvedk : 
but I>ryden could not reasonably suppose that his name, or that of Wolsey, had 
reached the ears of the Mufti in Don Sebastian. 
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presume to touch the revenues of the apostolical cfaam- 
, her ; *and the first idea of a tax was the signal of clamour and 
sedition. Even his justice was tainted .with the guilt or reproach 
of selfish cruelty ; the most virtuous citizen of Rome was sacri" 
ficed to his jealousy ; and in the execution of a public robber, 
fr5m whose purse he had been assisted, the magistrate too much 
forgot, or too much remembered, the obligations of the debtor.®* 

A civil war exhausted his treasures, and the patience of the city ; 
the Colonna maintained their hostile station at Palestrina ; and 
his m^cenaries soon despised a leader whose ignorance and fear 
yrere envious of all subordinate merit. In the death as in the 
life of Riehzi, the hero and the coward were strangely mingled. 

When the Capitol ^as invested by a furious multitude, when he 
was baijply deserted by his civil and military servant, the intrepid 
senator, waving the banner of liberty, presented himself on the 
balcony, addressed his eloquence to the various passions of the 
Romans, and laboured to persuade them that in the same cause 
himself and the republic must either stand or fall. His oration 
was interrupted by a volley of imprecations and stones ; and, 
after an arrow had transpierced his hand, he sunk into abject 
despair, and fled weeping to the inner chambers, from whence 
he was let down by a sheet before the windows of the prison. 
Destitute of aid or hope, he was besieged till the evening : the 
doors of the Capitol were destroyed with axes and fire ; and, * 
while the senator attempted to escape in a plebeian habit, he 
was discovered and dragged to the platform of the palace, the 
fatal scene of his judgments and executions. A whole hour, 
without voice or motion, he stood amidst the multitude, half 
nal^d and half d^d ; their rage was hushed into curiosity and 
wonder ; - the last feelings of reverence and compassion yet 
struggled in his favour ; and they might have prevailed, if a 
bold assassin had not plunged a dagger in his breast. He fell 
senseless with the first stroke ; the impotent revenge of his 
enemies inflicted a thousand wounds ; and the senator’s body was 
abandoned to the dogs, to the Jews, and to the flames. Posterity Htodwjt 
will compare the virtues and the failings of this extraordinary upicort-js 
man ; but in a long period of anarchy and servitude the name 


HFroni Matteo Villani and Fortifiocca, the P. du Cerceau {p. 344*394) 
extracted me life and death of the Chevalier Montrm.1, the life of a robber, and the 
death of an hero. At the bead of a free company, the first that desolated Italy, 
he became rich and formidable ; he had money in all the banks, 60,000 ducats m 
Padua alone. 
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of Eienxi has oEen heen celebrated as the deliverer of hibi coi|j|i% 
and the last of the Roman patriots,^ * ’ . 

The first and mbst generous wish of Petrarch was the restora^ 
tion of a free republic ; but, after the exile and death of his 
plebeian hero, he turned his eyes from the tribune to the king 
of the Romans. The Capitol was yet stained with the blood bf 
Eienxi, when Charles the Fourth® descended from the Alps to 
obtain the Italian and Imperial crowns. In his passage through 
Milan he received the visit, and repaid the flattery, of the poet- 
tpumtioii, laureat ; accepted a medal of Augustus ; and promised, without 
SMtarWl a smile, to imitate the founder of the Roman monarchy. A fidsa 
' application of the names and maxims of antiquity was ‘the source 

of the hopes and disappointments of Petrarcl^ yet he could not 
overlook the difference of times and characters : the imme^urable 
distance between the first Caesars and a Bohemian prince, who by 
the favour of the clergy had been elected the titular head of the 
German aristocracy. Instead of restoring to Rome her glory and 
her provinces, he had bound himself, by a secret treaty with the 
pope, to evacuate the city on the day of his coronation ; and his 
shameful retreat was pursued by the reproaches of the patriot 
bard.®^ 

wudtitiia After the loss of liberty and empire, his third and more humble 
SSXatx ’wish was to reconcile the shepherd with his flock ; to recall the 
Roman bishop to his ancient and peculiar diocese. In the fer- 
vour of youth, with the authority of age, Petrarch addressed his 
exhortations to five successive popes, and his eloquence was 
always inspired by the enthusiasm of sentiment and the freedom 
of language.®® The son of a citizen of Florence invariably pre- 
ferred the country of his birth to that of ^his education ; #nd 
Italy, in his eyes, was the queen and garden of tj|^e world. 
Amidst her domestic factions, she was doubtless superior^to 
France both in art and science, in wealth and politeness ; but 
the difference could scarcely support the epithet of barbarous, 

o 

The exile, second government, and death of Rienzi are minutely related by the 
anonymous Roman who appears neither his friend nor his enemy (L iii. c. 12-25). 
Petrarch, who loved the tribune, was indifferent to the fate of the senator, 

®*The hopes and the disappointment of Petrarch are agreeably described jn his 
<li«Wn words by the French biographer (M^moires, tom. iii. p. S7S-ii3) ; but the dero 
though secret wound was the coronation of Zanubi, the poet-iaureat, by Charles I¥. 

*®See, in his accurate and amusing biographer, the application of P^arch and 
Rome to Benedict XII. in the year 1334 (M6moires, tom. 1. p. 261-265), to Clement 
VI. in 1342 (tom. ii. p. 45-47). and to Urban V. in 1366 (tom. iii. p. 677-691) ; his 
praise (p. 711-715) and excuse fp. 771) of the last of these pontiffs. His angry contro- 
versy on the respective merits otFrance and Italy may be found ( 0 pp. p. 1068-108^). 
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lie promificttously bestows on the countries bU^rond the 
AlpEi; Avignon^ the mystic Babylmi, the sink of vice and cor* 
ruptiou, Was the object of his hatred and contempt; but he 
for^ts that her scandalous vices were not the growth of the 
soik ond that in every residence they would adhere to the power 
and luxury of the papal court. He confesses that the successor 
of St. Peter is the bishop of the universal church ; yet it was not 
on the banks of the Rh6ne, but of the Tiber^ that the apostle 
had fixed his everlasting throne ; and, while every city in the 
Christfan world was blessed with a bishop, the metropolis alone 
jivas desolate and forlorn. Since the removal of the Holy See, 
the sacred buildings of the Lateran and the Vatican, their altars 
and their saints, re left in a state of poverty and decay ; and 
Rome ^as often painted under the image of a disconsolate 
matron, as if the wandering husband could be reclaimed by the 
homely portrait of the age and infirmities of his weeping spouse.®® 

But the cloud which hung over the seven hills would be dispelled 
by the presence of their lawful sovereign : eternal fame, the 
prosperity of Rome, and the peace of Italy would be the recom- 
pense of the pope who should dare to embrace this generous 
resolution. Of the five whom Petrarch exhorted, the three first, 

John the Twenty-second, Benedict the Twelfth, and Clement 
the Sixth, were importuned or amused by the boldness of the 
orator ; but the memorable change which had been attempted 
by. Urban the Fifth was finally accomplished by Gregory the 
Eleventh. The execution of their design was opposed by weighty 
and almost insuperable obstacles. A king of France, who hiw 
deserved the epithet of Wise, was unwilling to release them 
frc^ a local dependence : the cardinals, for the most part his 
subjects,^were attached to the language, manners, and climate 
o^ Avignon ; to their stately palaces ; above all, to the wines of 
Burgundy.®^ In their eyes, Italy was foreign or hostile; 
they reluctantly embarked at Marseilles, as if they had 
sold or banished into the land of the Saracens. Urban theapruiT^ 
Fifth resided 1:hree years in the Vatican with safety and honour ; 


Squalida sed quoniam facies, neglectaque cultu 
Csesaries ; multisque malis lassata senectus 
Eripuit solitam emgiem : vetus accipe nomen ; 

Roma vocor. (Carra. . ii. p. 77). 

He spins this allegory beyond all measure or patience. The epistles to Urban V. 
in prose are mote simple and persuasive (Senuium, L vii. p. 811-827 ; L ix. epist. i. 
p. 844-854). 

«7 [ yitmin Benneme, “ Beaune ”. ] 
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hitf itaneUfy w$k {iMe^ed b;^ a guard of two thousaial hdiie ; 
and the king of (>|iru8/the queen of Naples, and the empeiibrs 
of the East and West devoutly saluted their common Either in 
the ehair of St. Peter. But the joy of Petrarch and the Italiaiis 
was soon turned into grief and indignation. Some reasons^ ^ 
public or private moment, his own impatience or the prsyeri Of 
the cardinals, recalled Urban to France ; and the approaching 
election was saved from the t 3 rrannic patriotism of the Romans. 
The powers of Heaven were interested in their cause : Bridget 
of Sweden, a saint and pilgrim, disapproved the retuA, and 
foretold the death, of Urban the Fifth ; the migration of Gregorys 
the Eleventh was encouraged by St. Catherine of ISienna, the 
spouse of Christ and amb^^dress of the F^rentines ; and the 
popes themselves, the great masters of human credulity,, appear 
to have listened to these visionary females.^® Yet those celestial 
admonitions were supported by some arguments of temporal 
policy. The residence of Avignon had been invaded by hostile 
violence : at the head of thirty thousand robbers, an hero had 
extorted ransom and absolution from the vicar of Christ and 
the sacred college ; and the maxim of the French warriors, to 
spare the people and plunder the church, was a new heresy of 
the most dangerous import.®® While the pope was driven from 
Avignon, he was strenuously invited to Rome. The senate and 


I have not leisure to expatiate on the legends of St. Bridget or St. Catherme, 
the last of which might furnish some amusing stories. Their effect on the mind of 
Gregory XI. is attested by the last solemn words of the dying pope, who ad- 
monished the assistants, ut caverent ab hominibus, sive viris, sive muiieribus, sub 
specie religionis loj^uentibus visiones sui capitis, quia p)er tales ipse seductus, &c. 
(Baluz. Not. ad Vit. Pap. Avenionensium, tom. i. p. 1223),, [St. Bridget wa%the 
wife of a great Swedish noble, Ulf Gudmarson. Her Liift by Bartholdus de Roma 
is published in the Acta Sanctorum, 8th October, iv. p, 495 Her'Revelatious 
have been frequently edited, most recently (Revel, ^lectae) by A, Heuser, 

There is also an English translation : “ Certayne revdacyons of St. Brigitte,” by 
Th. Godfrey (London, no date). The most important monograph is by a Swede, 
F. Hammerich, and has been done into German by A. Michelsen : St. Birgitta die 
ndrdisdie Prophetin und Ordensstifterin, 1872. There is also a Danish monograph 
by A. Brinkmann (1893); ® French by the Comtesse de'^lavigny: ISaiute 

Brigitte de Suede, 1892.-— There is an immense literature on Catherine of Siena. 
Chavin de Malan's Histoire de Sainte Catherine de Sienne, 2 vols., 1846, and 
Atigusta* T. Drane’s Histoiy of St. Catherine of Siena with her companions (with 
a translation of her treatise on Consummate Perfection), 2 vols. , z88^, may be 
niimtioned* The letters of the saint have been edited by N. ToxUmaseo in 4 %ls., 
x86o.] t 

WThis predatory expedition is related by Froissart (Chronique, tom^i. p. 230), 
and In the life of du QuescUn (Collection G6n6rale des Mdmoires Histor^ues, tom. 
iv. c. t 6 t p. 107^113). As early as the year 1361, the court of Avignon had been 
molested by similar freebooters, who afterwards passed the Alps (Mdmoires sor 
Pdtrarque, tom. iii. p. 563-569), 
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pc|^le ^knowledged him as their lawful scw^^lgn^ and laid at 
hti feet the keys of the gates, the bridges, and the feitcesses ; 

’ of the quarter at least beyond the Tiber , But this loyal oier 
was acoompanied by a declaration fhat they could no lon^r 
safer tbe scandal and calamity of his absence ; and that his 
obstiiutcy would finally provoke them to revive and assert the 
primitive right of election, l^^e abbot of Mount Cassin had been 
consulted whether he would accept th*e triple crown fix)m the 
clergy and people ; I am a citizen of Rome,” replied that 
venerable ecclesiastic, ''and my first law is the yoice of my 
country 

If supeistition will interpret an untimely death/^ if the me^ritmid 
of councils be judged from the event, the heavens may seem to ^ 


70 Fleqry alleges, from the annals of Odericus Raynaldus, the original treaty 
which was signed the 21st of December 1376 between Gregory XI. and thp 
Romans (Hist. Eccl^s. tom. xx. p. 275). 

The first crown or regnum (Ducange, Gloss. Latin, tom. v. p. 70a) on the 
Episcopal mitre of the popes is ascribed to the pift of Constantine [to Pope Sylves- 
ter] or Clovis. The second was added by Boniface VIII, as the emblem, not only 
of a spiritual, but of a temporal, kingdom. The three states of the church are 
represented by the triple crown which was introduced by John XXII. or Benedict 
XII. (M^moires sur P^trarque, tom. I p. 258, 259). [The return or pointed 
tiara originally consisted of white peacock’s feathers, and was later ornamented 
with precious stones, encircled by a gold rim, and afterwards by three diadems ; 
the whole was surmounted by a carbuncle Gregorovius, v. p. 8 [where there is a 
description of the papal coronation). The three diadems are said to have been 
added by Nicholas 1., Boniface VIII., and Urban V. Monograph : Zopffel, Die 
Papstwahlen und die rait ihnen im nachsten Zusammenhang stehenden Ceremonien 
vom II bis 14 Jahrhundert, 1871,] 

Baluzc (Not, ad Pap. Avenion. tom. i. p. 1194, 1195) produces the original 
evidence, which attests the threats of the Roman ambassadors, and the resignation 
of the abbot of mount Cassin, qui ultro se offerens respondit se civem Romanum 
ess#, etillud velle quod ipsi vellent, 

78 The rqjum of the popes from Avignon to Rome, and their reception by the 
pdiSple, are related in the original Lives of Urban V. and Gregory XI. in Baluzc 
(Vit, Paparum Avenionensium, tom. i. p. 363-^6) and Muratori (Script. Rcr. 
Italicarum, tom. iii. p. i. p. 610-712). In the disputes of the schism, every cir- 
cumstance was severely though partially scrutinis^, more especially in the great 
inquest which decided the obedience of Castile, and to which Baluze, in his notes, 
so often and so largely appeals, from a Ms. volume in the Harlev library (p. laSi, 
&c.), [See the works of Theodoricus de Niem : De scismate (ed. Erier, 1890) ; 
Vitae Pontificum Romanorum a Nicolao IV. usque ad Urbanum V. with an anony- 
mous continuation to a.d. 1418 (in Eccard, Corpus hist, medii asvi (i p. 14^1 
Nemus Unionis (collection of documents for Gregory XII. and Benecfict 
Xilk)ed« Schaid (with the De scismate) 1566. Monograph : G. Erier, Dieti%h 
jon Nieh^m ; sein Leben und seine Schriften, 1887.] 

7^ Can the death of a good man be esteemed a punishment by those who bdieve 
in the imfhortality of the soul ? They betray the instability of their faith. as 
a mere pMosemh^, I cannot agree with the Greeks, ^iKovtnv a'tro 0 v^vK 9 i 

Poetas Gnomici, p. 231). See in Herodotus (1. i. c. 31) the moral 
and ^easing tide of the Argive youths. 
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frown on a of such apparent reason and 

Gregory the £levieilt|i did not survive above fourteelL megips 
his return to the Vatican;; and his decease was followed by the 
great schism of the West, which distracted the Latin ehmeh 
above forty years. The sacred college was then compe^d of 
twenty ^two cardinals : six of these had remained at Avi^oi^; 
eleven Frenchmen, one Spaniard, and four Italians entered the 
conclave in the usual form. Their choice was not yet limited to 
the purple ; and their unanimous votes acquiesced in the arch* 
bishop of Bari, a subject of Naples, conspicuous for his zeal and 
learning, who ascended the throne of St. Peter under the name^ 
of Urban the Sixth. The epistle of the sacred college affirms 
his free and regular election, which had been inspired, as usual, 
by the Holy Ghost ; he was adored, in vested, ^and crowned with 
the customary rights; his temporal authority was obeyed a^ Rome 
and Avignon, and his ecclesiastical supremacy was acknowleged 
in the Latin world. During several weeks, the cardinals 
attended their new master with the fairest professions of attach- 
ment and loyalty, till the summer*heats permitted a decent 
escape from the city. But, as soon as they were united at Anagni 
and Fundi, in a place of security, they cast aside the mask, 
accused their own falsehood and hypocrisy, excommunicated the 
apostate and antichrist of Rome, and proceeded to a new election 
of Robert of Geneva, Clement the Seventh, whom they an- 
nounced to the nations as the true and rightful vicar of Christ. 
Their first choice, an involuntary and illegal act, was annulled 
by the. fear of death and the menaces of the Romans ; and their 
complaint is justified by the strong evidence of probability and 
fisict. The twelve French cardinals, above two-thirds of the 
votes, were masters of the election; and, whatever might Tbe 
their provincial jealousies, it cannot fairly be presumed If hat th^ 
would have sacrificed their right and interest to a foreign can- 
didate, who would never restore them to their native country. 
In the various and often inconsistent narratives,^® the shades of 
popular violence are more darkly or faintly coloured ; but the 
licentiousness of the seditious Romans was inflamed by a sense 
of thaifv privileges, and the danger of a second emigration. The 
enclave was intimidated by the shouts, and encomgassed by the 

In the first book of the Histoire du Concile de Pise, M. Lenfant has abrid^etf 
and compared the original narratives of the adherents of Urban and CiemenC 
the Itaiisms and Germans, the French and Spaniards. The latter appear to be 
the most active and loquacious, and every fact and word in the original Lives of 
Gregory XL and Clement VII. are supported in the notes of their editor Baluze, 
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aa^, iifrihirty thousand rebels; the bells of theCa{4tolai^ St. 

Poler^a Msg an alam ; Death, or an Italian pope ! ’’ was the 
univerml cxy ; the same threat was repeated by the twelve ban- 
nerets clde& of the quarters, in Mie form of charitable advice ; 
some pi^fiarations were made for burning the obstinate cardinals; 
and, had they chosen a Transalpine subject, it is probable that 
they would never have departed alive from the Vatican. The 
same constraint imposed the necessity of dissembling in the eyes 
of Rome and of the world ; the pride and cruelty of Urban pre- 
sented a more inevitable danger ; and they soon discovered the 
features of the tyrant, who could walk in his garden and recite 
*his breviary, while he heard from an adjacent chamber six car- 
dinals groaning on the rack. His inflexible zeal, which loudly 
censured their lullury and vice, would have attached them to 
the liitdtions and duties of their parishes at Rome ; and, had he 
not fatally delayed a new promotion, the French cardinals would 
have been reduced to an helpless minority in the sacred college. 

For these reasons, and in the hope of repassing the Alps, they 
rashly violated the peace and unity of the church ; and the merits 
of their double choice are yet agitated in the Catholic schools.^® 

The vanity, rather than the interest, of the nation determined 
the court and clergy of France The states of Savoy, Sicily, 

Cyprus, Arragon, Castille, Navarre, and Scotland were inclined 
by their example and authority to the obedience of Clement the 
Seventh, and, after his decease, of Benedict the Thirteenth. 

Rome and the principal states of Italy, Germany, Portugal, Eng- 
land,^® the Low Countries, and the kingdoms of the North, ad- 
hered to the prior election of Urban the Sixth, who was succeeded 
by Bonifrice the Ninth, Innocent the Seventh, and Gregory the 
Twelfth. * 

^From fthe banks of the Tiber and the Rhone, the hostile owgtittgtti 
pontiffs encountered each other with the pen and the sword ; lu isw-tus 

’6 The ordinal numbers of the popes seem to decide the question against 
Clement .VII. and Benedict XIII. who are boldly stigmatized as anti-popes by the 
Italians, while the French are content with authorities and reasons to plead the 
cause of doubt and toleration (Baluz. in Praefat.). It is singular, or rather it is not 
singular, that saints, visions, and miracles should be common to both partie.s. 

'^^Baluze strenuously labours (Not. p, 1271-1280) to justify the pure and picto 
motives of Charles V. , king of France ; he refused to hear the arguments of U rban ; 
mit were not the Urbanists equally deaf to the reasons of Clement, &c. ? 

^An d^istle, or declamation, n tne name of Edward III. (Baluz. Vit. Pap. 

Avenion. tom. i. p. 553) displays the zeal of the English nation against the 
Qemeiidiiies. Nor was their zeal confined to words ; the bishop of Norwich led 
a crusade of 60,000 bigots beyond sea (Hume’s History, vol. iii. p. 57, $8). 
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l|ie di^laxid ecdet^a^tica! <irder of society wits distoii^ ; 
iiie th^r full share of the mischiefs, of uliicik 

may be arraigned as the prinoary authors.^® They had vakdy 
flattered themselves with the hope of restoring the seat of tm 
ecclesiastical monarchy, and of relieving their poverty vidth the 
tributes and offerings of the nations; but the separation Of 

cuMsittMof France and Spain diverted the stream of lucrative devotion | 
nor could the loss be compensated by the two jubilees which 
were crowded into the space of ten years. By the avoeationi 
of the schism, by foreign arms and popular tumults, L[rbl^ the 
Sixth and his three successors were often compelled to interrupt^ 
their residence in the Vatican. The Colonna and Ursini still 
exercised their deadly feuds ; the bannerets of Rome asserted 
and abused the privileges of a republic ; thfe vicars of Christ, 
who had levied a military force, chastised their rebellidh with 
the gibbet, the sword, and the dagger ; and, in a friendly con- 
ference, eleven deputies of the people were perfidiously murdered 
and cast into the street. Since the invasion of Robert the Nor- 
man, the Romans had pursued their domestic quarrels without 
the dangerous interposition of a stranger. But, in the disorders 
of the schism, an aspiring neighbour, Ladislaus king of Naples, 
alternately supported and betrayed the pope and the people; 
by the former he was declared gonfalonier^ or general of the 
church, while the latter submitted to his choice the nomination 
of their magistrates. Besieging Rome by land and water, he 
thrice entered the gates as a barbarian conqueror ; profismed the 
altars, violated the virgins, pillaged the merchants, performed 
his devotions at St. Peter's, and left a garrison in the castle of 
St. Angelo. His arms were sometimes unfortunate, and to a 
delay of three days he was indebted for his life and crown ; but 
Ladislaus triumphed in his turn, and it was only his plematui^ 
death that could save the metropolis and the ecclesiastical state 
from the ambitious conqueror, who had assumed the title, or at 
least the powers, of king of Rome.®® 

ir«f 0 ti*uoiw 1 have not undertaken the ecclesiastical history ef the schism ; 

but Rome, the object of these last chapters, is deeply interested 

Besides the general historians, the Diaries of Delpainust GentUis* Peter 
Antonius, and St^hen Infessura, in the great Collection of Muratori, represent 
the state and misfortunes of Rome. * 

^ It is simposed by Giannone (tom. iii. p. 29a) that he styled hifhself Rex 
Romse, a title unknown to the world since the expulsion of Tarquin. But a nearer 
inspection has justified fhe reading of Rex Ramse, of Rama, an obscure kin^ofu 
annexed to the crpwn of Hungary, 
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iiaiilim sueeessioH of her aora^gns* The hrat eotiiiseils 

forthe peace and union of Gbristendom arose from the university 
of Per^ the faculty of the Sorbonne, whose doctors were 
esteehl^y at least in the Gallican cHurch, as the most consum- 
mate li&asters of theological scidace.^^ Prudently waiving all 
invidious inquiry into the origin and merits of the dispute, they 
proposed, as an healing measure, that the two pretenders of 
Eome and Avignon should abdicate at the same time, after 
qualifying the cardinals of the adverse factions to join in a 
legitifna^ election ; and that the nations should suhtrcuci their 
obedience, if Either of the competitors preferred his own interest 
*to that o£the public. At each vacancy, these physicians of the 
church deprecated the mischiefs of an hasty choice; but the 
policy of the coiJfclave and the ambition of its members were 
deaf ^ reason and entreaties ; and, whatsoever promises were 
made, the pope could never be bound by the oaths of the 
cardinal. During fifteen years, the pacific designs of the uni- 
versity were eluded by the arts of the rival pontiffs, the scruples 
or passions of their adherents, and the vicissitudes of French 
factions that ruled the insanity of Charles the Sixth. At length 
a vigorous resolution was embraced ; and a solemn embassy, of 
the titular patriarch of Alexandria, two archbishops, five bishops, 
five abbots, three knights, and twenty doctors, was sent to the 
courts of Avignon and Rome, to require, in the name of the 
church and king, the abdication of the two pretenders, of Peter 
de Luna, who styled himself Benedict the Thirteenth, and of 
Angelo Corrario, who assumed the name of Gregory the Twelfth. 
For the ancient honour of Rome and the success of their com- 
mission, the ambassadors solicited a conference with the magis- 
trates of the citj^ whom they gratified by a positive declaration 
t]j|at the^aost Christian king did not entertain a wish of trans- 
porting the holy see from the Vatican, which he considered as 


® The leading and decisive part which France assumed in the schism is stated 
by Peter du Pw, in a separate history, extracted from authentic records, and 
inserted in the seventh volume of the last and best edition of his friend Thuanus (p. 
xi. p. XXO-X84). 

Of this measure, John Gerson, a stout doctor, was the author or the champion. 
The proceedings of the university of Paris [of which he was chancellor] an(i»^e 
GalH^n chnttjlfwere often prompted his advice, and are copiously displayed 
^ his theological writings, of which Le CIerc(Biblioth^ue Choisie, tom. x. p. x-78) 
nas ^ven ef valuable extract. John Gerson acted an important part in the councils 
of fnssi aaPd Constance. [The collective works of Gerson were issued several times 
in centuiy. The best edition is that of Ellies Du Pin, 1706. Mono- 

graphs: }» B. Schwab, Johannes Gerson, 1858 ; A. L. Masson, Jean Gerson, sa 
vie, ion traps, s^ oeuvres, Z894.] 
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Urn fpmxeixke md pmppr seftt of the successes of St ^||ii 

the hasne of the seoftte and people^ an eloquent Rom|i»iiuiuaMsmd 
their desire to co>^operate in the union of the church, 
the temporal and spiritual calamities of the long schiflp^ &iid 
requested the protection of France against the arms of thb king 
of Naples. The answers of Benedict and Gregory were alik# 
edifying and alike deceitful ; and,^ in evading the demand of 
their abdication, the two’ rivals were animated by a oommop 
spirit. They agreed on the necessity of a previous interview,' ? 
but the time, the place, and the manner could never be *ascer- 
tained by mutual consent. ** If the one advances,** says a servant 
of Gregory, '' the other retreats ; the one appears an animal 
fearful of the land, the other a creature apprehensive of the 
water. And thus, for a short remnant of life and powder, will 
these aged priests endanger the peace and salvation ^6f the 
Christian world.** ^ 

ombmu of The Christian world was at lengtn provoked by their obstinacy 

im' and baud : they were deserted by their cardinals, who embraced 
each other as friends and colleagues ; and their revolt was sup- 
ported by a numerous assembly of prelates and ambassadors. 
With equal justice, the council of Pisa deposed the popes of 
Rome and Avignon ; the conclave was unanimous in the choice 
CQvookPopoi of Alexander the Fifth,®^ and his vacant seat was soon filled by 
gMUtofluno a similar election of John the Twenty-third, the most proHigate 
c££\ftjo] of mankind.®^ But, instead of extinguishing the schism, t^ic 
rashness of the French and Italians had given a third pretender 
to the chair of St. Peter. Such new claims of the synod and 
conclave were disputed ; three kings, of Germany, Hungary, and 
Naples, adhered to the cause of Gregory the Twelfth ; and Bene- 
dict the Thirteenth, himself a Spaniard, was acknowledged by nie 
devotion and patriotism of that powerful nation. The rash pu^ 
ceedings of Pisa were corrected by the council of Constance ; the 
emperor Sigismond acted a conspicuous part as the advocate or 
protector of the Catholic church ; and the number and weight 

o 

Leonardus Brunus Aretinus, one of the revivers of classic leamir^ in Itah, 
who, after serving many years as secretary in the Roman court, retired to me 
honourable office of chancellor of the republic of Florence (Fabric. Bibliot. medii 
tom. i. p. 290). Lenfant has given the version of this curious epistle (Concile 
d# Pise, tom. I p. 192-195). [The Letters of Leonardus were edited in eight liboks 
by L. Mdhns, 1741.J ^ 

^[Pietro Filargo was a native of Candia. The last Greek Pope was^ohn VII. 
(elected A.D, 705).] 

®® [Theodoric of Niem, Historia de vita Johannis XXIII., in Meibomlus, Ser. 
rer. Germ. i. p, 5 C. Hunger, Zur Geschichte Papst Johanns, xxiii. iSyd.] , 
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sfd^^fetio^l of Europe. Of the thfie^ popc^i John the 
t|Ml Ihe first victim : he fied, Imd mm brought ba>^ a 
tbe most scandalous charges were suppressed; the 
vlcse ol l^rtst was only accused of piracy, murder, rape, sodonijr, 
ahd incest; and, after subscribing his own condemnation, he 
exji^tcd in prison the imprudence of trusting his person to a free 
city beyond the Alps. Gregory the Twelfth, whose obedience 
reauced to the narrow precincts of Rimini, descended with 
m^re hoiipur from the throne, and his ambassador convened theg^ «.A.ll. 
session In which he renounced the title and authority of lawful 
pope. To* Vanquish the obstinacy of Benedict the Thirteenth, 
or nis adherepits, the emperor in person undertook a journey from 
Constanl^e to Perpifhan. The kings of Castille, Arragon, Navarre, 
and Scotland obtained an equal and honourable treaty ; with the 
concurrence of the Spaniards, Benedict was deposed by the coun- SSiSS>.iiW? 

; but the harmless old man was left in a solitary castle to 
excommunicate twice each day the rebel kingdoms which had 
deserted his cause. After thus eradicating the remains of the 
schism, the synod of Constance proceeded, with slow and cautious 
steps, to elect the sovereign of Rome and the head of the church. 

On this momentous occasion, the college of twenty-three cardinals 
was fortified with thirty deputies ; six of whom were chosen in 
each of fhe five great nations of Christendom, the Italian, the 
German, the French, the Spanish, and the English : ^ the inter- 
ference of strangers was softened by their generous preference 

^ I cannot overlook this great national cause, which was vigorously maintained 
^ tje English ambas^dors against those of France. The latter contended that 
Christendom was essentially distributed into the four great nations and votes of 
Germftny, France, and Spain ; and that the lesser kingdoms (such as Eng- 
laila, Denmark, Portugal, &c. ) were comprehended under one or other of these 
great divisions. The English asserted that the British islands, of which they were 
the head, should be considered as a fifth and co-oidinate nation with an equal 
vote ; and every argument of trqth or fable was introduced to exalt the dignity of 
their country. Incmdiiig England, Scotland, Wales, the four kingdoms of Ireland, 
and the Orkneys, xhe British islands are decorated with eight royal crowns, and 
discriminated oy four or five languages, English, Welsh, Coraish, Scotch, Irish, 

&c. The greater island, from north to south, measures Sob miles, 01^40 days* 
journey ; am England alone coMains ^ counties, and 52,000 parish churches (a 
bold account !), Insides cathedrals, colleges, priories, and hospitals, Th^ c^ 
brate*llie missioxf of St. Joseph of Arimathea, the birth of Constantine, and w 
‘^.ligatine powers of the two primates, without forgettm the testimony of Bar- 
tnolemy de ttlanville (a.d. 1360), who reckons only tour Christian kingdoms, 1. of 
Rome, Constantinople, 3. of Ireland,^ which had been transferred to the 
Engli^ |t^(|ardis, and 4. of Spain. Our countrjmaen prevailed in the council, but 
the victtMiea of Henry V. added much weight to their arguments. The adverse 
pleti^iw were found at Constance by Sir Robert Wing^eld, ambassador from 
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iindth€hereditaiya»wdQlBf j^^ 
iilllttdfO^ Ccdoiiila recommended him to the conelfve,: H jQm 
accepted wilh and obedience the noblest of hc^ ' 

eedesUist^cal state was defended by his powaful 
elevation of Martin the Fifth is the sera of the restoriiPGin ii^|jid 
establishment of the popes in the Vatican.®^ ^ ♦ 

The royal prerogative of coining money, which had been 
Mmnr. dsed near three hundred years by the senate, first resan||^ 
by Martin the Fifth,®® and his image and superscription introdttee,^^^ 
the series of the papal medals. Of his two immediate iuceesscp, 
Eugenius the Fourth was the last pope expelled by the«^tumtdts 
of the Roman people,®^ and Nicholas the Fifth, the last who was 
importuned by the presence of a Roman emperor.^ I. The 
Gondict of Eugenius with the Others of BasilC and the height or 
apprehension of a new excise, emboldened and provoied the 
Romans to usurp the temporal government of the city. They 
rose in arms, selected seven governors of the republic andsla 
constable of the Capitol ; imprisoned the pope's nephew ; be- 
sieged his person in the palace ; and shot volleys of arrows into 
his bark as he escaped down the Tiber in the habit of a monk, 
fiut he still possessed in the castle of St. Angelo a faithful gar- 
rison and a train of artillery : their batteries incessantly thun- 
dered on the city, and a buUet more dexterously pointed broke 
down the barricade of the bridge and scattered, with a single 
shot, the heroes of the republic. Their constancy was exhausjted 


Henry VIII. to the emperor Maximilian I. and by him printed in 1517, at Louvain. 
From a Leipsic Ms. they are more correctly published in the Collection of Von der 
Hardt, tom. v. ; but I have only seen Lenfant’s abstract of thiise acts (Concile de 
Constance, tom. ii. p. 447, 453, &c.), < © 

s^The histories of the three successive councils, Pisa, Constance, and Basil, 
^Irnve been written with a tolerabIe 4 €gree of candour, indusitry, and elegance, fey a 
I¥otestant minister, M. Lenfant, who retired from France to Berlin. They form 
Volumes in quarto ; and, as Basil is the worst, so Constance is the best, part of 
the Collection, [See above p. 100, note 40. ] 

**See the xxviith Dissertation of the Antiquities of Murs|itori, and the ist Instruc- 
tion of the Science des M^dailles of the Pifere Joubert and the Daron de la Bastie. 
The Metallic History of Martin V. and his successors has been composed by two 
mohkS) Moulinet tb Frenchman, and Bonanni an Italian ; but I understand that 
the first part of the series is restored from more recent coins. 

w Besides the Xives of Eugenius IV. (Rerum Italic, tom. iii. p, i. p. 8^, and 
1 ^ Life by Vespaisianus Florentinus] tom. xxv. p. 256), th% Diaries or Paul 
retrcndMid ^ephen Infessura are the best original evidence for the revolt of the 
Romans against Eugenius IV, The former, who lived at the timVi and on 
spot, speaks the language of a citizen equally afraid of priestly sid j^dptfiar 
tyranny. ^ 

••'Ilie coronation of Fre<feric III. is described by Lenfant (ConeiW de 
lom. ii. p. 976-288) from ^neas Sylvius, a spectator and actor m matspfendid 
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of five months. Under the tyranny df ^ 
the wisest patriots regretted the dominion of l&e 
cbsurcb ^ and their repentance was unanimous and effectual. Hie 
tvoops^of St Peter again occupied the Capitol ; the magistratif 
depart to their homes; the most guilty were executed or 
eScued ; and the legate, at the head of two thousand foot and 
foih* thousand horse, was saluted as the father of the city. The 
synods of Ferrara and Florence, the fear or resentment of Euge- 
niiis, molonged his absence : he was received by a submissive 
people ; but the pontiff understood from the acclamations of his 
triumphal entry that, to secure their loyalty and his own repose, 
he must gtaht, without delay, the abolition of the odious excise. 

II, H^me was rested, adorned, and enlightened by the peace- 
ful ^4^ of Nicholas the Fifth. In the midst of these laudable 
occupations, the pope was alarmed by the approach of Frederic 
the Third of Austria ; though his fears could not be justified by 
the character or the power of the Imperial candidate. After 
drawing his military force to the metropolis and imposing the 
best security of oaths and treaties, Nicholas received, with a 
smiling countenance, the faithful advocate and vassal of the 
church. So tame were the times, so feeble was tne Austrian, 
that the pomp of his coronation was accomplished with order 
and harmony ; but the superfluous honour was so disgraceful to 
an inde^ndent nation that his successors have excused them- 
selves from the toilsome pilgrimage to the Vatican, and rest 
their Imperial title on the choice of the electors of Germany. 

A citizen has remarked, with pride and pleasure, that the The vtotmM 
king of the Romans, after passing with a slight salute the car- menfS^Sm 
dii^ls and prelates; who met him at the gate, distinguished the 
dress and^erson of the senator of Rome ; and, in this last fare- 
well, the pageant^ of the empire and the republic were clasped 
in a friendly embrace.®^ According to the laws of Rome,®^ her 

•iThC oath of^dclfiy imposed on t|ie emperor by the pope is recorded and 
Sanctified in the Clementines (1. ii. tit ix.) ; and i^eas Sylvius, who objects to this 
new deinand, could not foresee that in a few years he should ascend the throne and 
imbibe the marims of Boniface VIIL 

^Lo senatore di Roma, vestitodi brocarto con quella beretta, e con quelle 
maniqh^, et omaij^d di pelle, co' quali va alle feste dl Testaccio e Nagone, might, 
escape the eye o!%n(^ Sylvius, but he is viewed with admiration and complaciency 
ty the Rcnnqn citizen (Diariq di Stephano Infessuni^ p. 1133). [See GregOrtmtts, 

®* Se«, iiPthe statutes of Rome, the senator and three judges (1. i. c. 3-14)* the 
conservatm^^ i. c, 15-17 ; 1. in. c. 4)» the caforioni (1. i c. 18 ; L iii. c. 8), the s^er^ 
eotmcii (i iil c. n), the common council (1. lii. a 3). 'llic title cd feuds, d^laaces, 
ttets is spread through many a chapter ^c. X4'4o) of the second hook 
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fiwi ncii^stmte ipra« re<|uired to be a doctor of law«, ari 
a place at least miles, from the city ; with whose inhabftaats . 

he ^ciist not be c^miectedcin the third canonical degree of blood 
alliance. The election was annual ; a severe scrut^y was 
ini^ituted into the conduct of the departing senator ; hbr eonld 
he be recalled to the same office till after the expiration of t#o 
years. A liberal salary of three ^thousand florins was assig&ed 
for his expense and reward ; and his public appearance repre- 
sented the majesty of the republic. His robes were of gold 
brocade or crimson velvet, or in the summer season of a lighter 
silk ; he bore in his hand an ivory sceptre ; the sound of 
trumpets announced his approach ; and his solemn Steps were 
preceded at least by four lictors or attendant^., whose re4 wands 
were enveloped with bands or streamers of the golden qoloiir or 
livery of the city. His oath in the Capitol proclaims his right 
and duty to observe and assert the laws, to control the proud, 
to protect the poor, and to exercise justice and mercy within 
the extent of his jurisdiction. In these useful functions he was 
(OoUftwmti assisted by three learned strangers, the two collaterals and the 
»Mf6iMr] Qf criminal appeals: their frequent trials of robberies, 

rapes, and murders are attested by the laws ; and the weakness 
of these laws connives at the licentiousness of private feuds and 
armed associations for mutual defence. But the senator was 
confined to the administration of justice ; the Capitol, the trea- 
sury, and the government of the city and its territory were 
entrusted to the three conservators who were changed four 
times in each year ; the militia of the thirteen regions assembled 
under the banners of their respective chiefs, or caporioni ; «and 
the first of these was distinguished by the nrme and dignity of 

S I the prior. The popular legislature consisted of the secret and 
the common councils of the Romans. The former was conipolJed ' 
of the magistrates and their immediate predecessors, with some 
fiscal and legal officers, and three classes of thirteen, twenty-six, 
and forty counsellors, amounting in the whole^to about one 
hundred and twenty persons. In the common council, all male 
citizens had a right to vote ; and the value of their privilege 

Wjyrban V. introduced the three Conservators of the Civic Camera— "a civic 
council with judicial and administrative power whose office endures, to the preset 
day,” Gregorovius, v. p. 439. At the same time, Urban abolished tl^ Council of 
Seven Reformatores, who had been elected in 1358 to advise the Senators, and 
suppressed the *‘Banderesi," the heads of military companies whim had been 
org^zed in These Banderesi executed justice (like the Gonfalonle^i in 

Florence), and tneir power had become very tyrannical. Sec Gregorovius, id, 463.] 
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was Wihtaced by the care with which any foreignevs 
vented firom usurping the title and character of Romans* llie 
tumult of a democracy was checked bjr wise and jealous preca>|i- 
tions : except the magistrates, none could propose a questicpi j 
n^ne 'were permitted to speak, except from an open pulpit dr 
tril^unal ; all disorderly acclamations were suppressed ; the sensq 
of the majority was decided b^ a secret* ballot ; and their decrees 
were promulgated in the venerable name of the Roman senate 
and p^ple. It would not be easy to assign a period in which 
this theory of government has been reduced to accurate and 
Constant practice, since the establishment of order has been 
gradually connected with the decay of liberty. But in the year 
one thousand five Kindred and eighty the ancient statutes were 
collectctl, methodized in three books, and adapted to present 
use, under the pontificate, and with the approbation, of Gregory 
the Thirteenth : this civil and criminal code is the modem 
law of the city ; and, if the popular assemblies have been abol- 
ished, a foreign senator, with the three conservators, still resides 
in the palace of the Capitol.^® The policy of the Caesars has 
been repeated by the popes ; and the bishop of Rome affected 
to maintain the form of a republic, while he reigned with the 
absolute powers of a temporal as well as spiritual monarch. 

It is an obvious truth that the times must be suited to extra- 
ordinaiy characters, and that the genius of Cromwell or Retzi£ua&9 
might now expire in obscurity. The political enthusiasm of 
Rienzi had exalted him to a throne ; the same enthusiasm, in 
the next century, conducted his imitator to the gallows. The 
birth of Stephen Porcaro was noble, his reputation spotless ; his 
tongue was armed with eloquence, his mind was enlightened 
^ wijh leanflng ; and he aspired, beyond the aim of vulgar ambi- 
tion, to free his country and immortalise his name . The dominion 
of priests is most odious to a liberal spirit : every scruple was 
removed by the recent knowledge of the fable and forgeiy pf 
Constantine's 4donation ; Petrarch was now the oracle of the 
Italians ; and, as often as Porcaro revolved the ode which de- 


^Stahtta almae UrbisBomae Auctoritate S. D. N. Gregcmi XIII. Pont. Max^ 
u StnMu Populoqm Rom. reformata et edita. Romae^ 1580, in folio. The obsolete, 
r^ugnant statutes of antiquity were confounded in five books, and Lucas Paetus, 
a lawyer and^antiquarian, was appointed to act as the modern Tribonian. Yet 
I regret the^ld code, with the rugged crust of freedom and barbarism. 

my lime (1765), and in M. Grosley’s (Observations sur I'ltalie, tom. ii, p, 
361), the senator of Rome was M. Bielke, a noble Swede, and a proselyte to tl» 
Catnolic faith. The pope’s right to appoint the senator and the conservator is 
implied rather than affirmed in the statutes. 
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8C9it>e» the plitiiot and hero of Rome^ he applied l!o h^ni^l^^the 
vMons of the prophetic bard. His first trial of the popular feel-- 
logs was at the funeral of Eugenius the Fourth ; in an ehdK»rate 
i^ech, he called the Romans to liberty and arms ; and they 
^tened with apparent pleasure, till Porcaro was interrupted 
and answered by a grave advocate, who pleaded for the church 
and state. By every law the Seditious orator was guilty of 
treason ; but the benevolence of the new pontiff, who viewed 
his character with pity and esteem, attempted, by an honpurablci 
office, to convert the patriot into a friend. The inflexible Roman 
returned from Anagni with an increase of reputation and zeal^; 
and on the first opportunity, the games of the place Navona, he 
tried to inflame the casual dispute of somei^oys and mechanics 
into a general rising of the people. Yet the humane Nicholas 
was still averse to accept the forfeit of his life ; and the traitor 
was removed from the scene of temptation to Bologna, with a 
liberal allowance for his support, and the easy obligation of pre- 
senting himself each day before the governor of the city. But 
Porcaro had learned from the younger Brutus that with tyrants 
no faith or gratitude should be observed : the exile declaimed 
against the arbitrary sentence ; a party and a conspiracy were 
gradually formed ; his nephew, a daring youth, assembled a band 
of volunteers ; and on the appointed evening a feast was prepared 
at his house for the friends of the republic. Their leader, who 
had escaped from Bologna, appeared among them in a robfe of 
purple and gold : his voice, his countenance, his gestures, be- 
spoke the man who had devoted his life or death to the glorious 
cause. In a studied oration, he expatiated on the motives and 
the means of their enterprise ; the name andP liberties of R^me ; 
the sloth and pride of their ecclesiastical tyrants ; the active or^ 
passive consent of their fellow-citizens ; three hundred soldiers 
and four hundred exiles, long exercised in arms or in wrongs ; 
the licence of revenge to edge their swords, and a million of 
ducats to reward their victory. It would be (he said) bn 
the next day, the festival of the Epiphany, to seize the pope and 
his cardinals before the doors, or at the altar, of St. Peter’s ; to 
lead them in chains under the walls of St. Angelo ; to extort by 
the threat of their instant death a surrender ofi the castle ; to 
ascwd the vacant tl^pitol ; to ring the alarm-bell ; an^ to restore 
in a popular assepibly the ancient republic of Rome. » While he 
triumphed, he was already betrayed. The senator, widK a strong 
guard, invested the house ; the nephew of Porcaro cut his way 
through the crowd ; but the unfortunate Stephen was dtawn ^0m 
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a that nis enemies nad anticipated th|ee 

honra* the execution of his design. After such manifest 
replated guilt, even the mercy of Nicholas was silent. Porcaxo^ 
and nine of his accomplices, were hanged without the benefit df 
the iMcmments; and, amidst the fears and invectives of the 
papal court, the Romans pitied, and almost applauded, these 
mattyrs of their country.^’' But their applause was mute, their 
pity ineffectual, their liberty for ever extinct ; and, if they have 
since rjpen in a vacancy of the throne or a scarcity of bread, such 
accidental tumults may be found in the bosom of the most abject 
servitude. 

But the mdepenaence of the nobles, which was fomented byLMtdifard«ni 
discord, survived tl^ freedom of the commons, which must beo/a<4e 
founded in union, A privilege of rapine and oppression was 
long maintained by the barons of Rome ; their houses were a 
fortress and a sanctuary ; and the ferocious train of banditti and 
criminals whom they protected from the law repaid the hospi- 
tality with the service of their swords and daggers. The private 
interest of the pontiffs, or their nephews, sometimes involved 
them in these domestic feuds. Under the reign of Sixtus the 
Fourth, Rome was distracted by the battles and sieges of the 
rival houses ; after the conflagration of his palace, the proto- 
notary Colonna was tortured and beheaded ; and Savelli, his 
captive friend, was murdered on the spot, for refusing to join in 
the* acclamations of the victorious Ursini.^® But the popes no 
longer trembled in the Vatican : they had strength to command, 
if they had resolution to claim, the obedience of their subjects ; 
and the strangers, who observed these partial disorders, admired 
the •asy taxes and wise administration of the ecclesiastical state,^ 

» ^Besides the curious though concise narrative of Machiavel (Istoria Florentina, 

1 . Opere, tom. i. p. 210, 21 1, edit. Londra, 1747, in 4to), the Porcarian con- 
spiracy is related in the Diary of Stephen Infessura (Rer. Ital. tom, iii. p. ii. p. 

1134, T135), and in a separate 4 ract by Leo Baptista Alberti (Rer. Ital. tom, xxv. 
p. 609-61 A It is amusing to compare the style and sentiments of the courtier and 
citizen. Facinus piofecto quo . . . neque periculo horribilius, neque audaci^ de- 
testabilius, neque crudelitate tetrius, a quoquam perditissimo uspiam excogitatum 
sit. , . . Perdette la vita quelT huomo da bene, e amatore dello bene e liberty di 
Roma. [Another source : Petrus de Godis, Dyalogon de conjuratione Porcaria, was 
first published by M. Perlbach in 1879. See also Tommasini, Documenti relativi a 
Stefan# Porcari, ii^the Arch, della Soc. rom. di storia patria, iiL p. 63 sgg. 1879 ; 

Sanesi, Stefano Porcari e la sua congiura, 18^7.] 

Tlie disovders of Rome, which were much inflamed by the partiality of Sixtus 
IV., a>e expAsed in the diaries of two spectators, Stephen Infessura and an anony- 
mous citizen^ See the troubles of the year 1484, and the death of the proto-notary 
Colonna, in tom. iii. p. ii. p. 1083, 1158. 

*®E»t toute la terre de r^glise trouble pour cette partiality (des Colonnes et dcs 
Ursins), come nous dirions Luce et Grammont, ou en Hollande Houc et Caballan ; 
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Th6^ ^iritual thunders of the Vatican aepend on the force' of 
opinion ; and, if that opinion be supplanted by reason or paS(siod, 
SS?St * the sound may idly waste itself in the air ; and the helpless pr^st 
is exposed to the brutal violence of a noble or a plebeian adyersaiy. 
But after their return from Avignon the keys of St, Peter, "^ere 
guarded by the sword of St. Paul. Rome was commanded hy 
an impregnable citadel ; the use of cannon is a powerful engine 
against popular seditions ; a regular force of cavalry and infantry 
was enlisted under the banners of the pope ; his ample revenues 
supplied the resources of war ; and, from the extent of his domain, 
he could bring down on a rebellious city an array of hostile 
neighbours and loyal subjects.!^® Since the union of the duchies 
of Ferrara and Urbino, the ecclesiastical sta^c extends from the 
Mediterranean to the Adriatic, and from the confines of^ Naples 
to the banks of the Po ; and, as early as the sixteenth century, 
the greater part of that spacious and fruitful country acknow- 
ledged the lawful claims and temporal sovereignty of the Roman 
pontiffs. Their claims were readily deduced from the genuine 
or fabulous donations of the darker ages ; the successive steps of 
their final settlement would engage us too far in the transactions 
of Italy, and even of Europe : the crimes of Alexander the Sixth, 
the martial operations of Julius the Second and the liberal policy 
of Leo the Tenth, a theme which has been adorned by the pens 
of the noblest historians of the times. In the first period of 
their conquests, till the expedition of Charles the Eighth, the 
popes might successfully wrestle with the adjacent princes and 
states, whose military force was equal, or inferior, to their own. 
But, as soon as the monarchs of France, Germany, and Spain, 
contended with gigantic arms for the dominion of Italy, they 

et quana ce ne seroit ce diffdrend la terre de I’^elise seroit la plus heureuse habitation 
pour les sujets, qui soit dans tout le monde (car ils ne payent ni tailes ni gu4res 
autres choses), et seroient toujours bien conduits (cat totijours les pajpes sont sages 
et bien conseill^s) ; mais tr^s souvent en advient de grands et cruels meurtres et 
pilleries. * 

100 By the economy of Sixtus V. the revenue of the ecclesiastical state was raised 

to two millions and a half of Roman crowns (Vita, tom, ii, p. 291-296) ; and so regular 
was the military establishment that in one month Clement VIII. could invade the 
duchy of Ferrara with three thousand horse and twenty thousa^ foot (ton\^ iii. p. 
64). Since that time (a.d. 1597), the papal arms are happily rust^ ; but the revenue 
must have gained some nominal increase, • 

101 More especially by Guicciardini and Macniavel : in the general fibtoryof the 
former, in the Florentine history, the Prince, and the political discourses of the 
latter. These, with their worthy successors, Fra Paolo and Davila, were justly 
esteemed the first historians of modem languages, till, in the present age, Scotia^ 
arose to dispute the prize with Italy herself. 
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art the deficiency of strength^ and conoeided^ in 
a laKyr^h of wars and treaties^ their aspiring views and the 
imii!iblrtal hope of chasing the barbarians beyond the Alps. The 
nice balance of the Vatican was often subverted by the soldiers 
of the North and West, who were united under the standard of 
C^harles the Fifth ; the feeble and fluctuating policy of Clement 
the Seventh exposed his person and doihinions to the conqueror ; 
and Rome was abandoned seven months to a lawless army, more 
cruel yxd rapacious than the Goths and Vandals. After this 
severe lesson, the popes contracted their ambition, which was 
almost satisfled, resumed the character of a common parent, and 
abstained Aom all offensive hostilities, except in an hasty quarrel, 
when the vicar of ©hrist and the Turkish sultan were armed at 
the same time against the kingdom of Naples.^^® The French 
and Germans at length withdrew from the field of battle : Milan, 
Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and the sea-coast of Tuscany were firmly 
possessed by the Spaniards ; and it became their interest to main- 
tain the peace and dependence of Italy, which continued almost 
without disturbance from the middle of the sixteenth to the 
opening of the eighteenth century. The Vatican was swayed 
and protected by the religious policy of the Catholic king ; his 
prejudice and interest disposed him in every dispute to support 
the prince against the people ; and, instead of the encouragement, 
the aid, and the asylum, which they obtained from the adjacent 
states,’ the friends of liberty or the enemies of law were in- 
closed on all sides within the iron circle of despotism. The long 
habits of obedience and education subdued the turbulent spirit 
of the nobles and commons of Rome. The barons forgot the 
arma and factions ftf their ancestors, and insensibly became the 
servants oS luxury and government. Instead of maintaining a 
"^crdWd of tenants and followers, the produce of their estates was 
consumed in the private expenses, which multiply the pleasures, 


In the history of the Gothic siege, I have compared the barbarians with the 
subjects of Charles V, (vol. iii. p, 328-329): an anticipation which, like that of the 
Tartar conquests, I indulged with the less scruple, as I could scarcely hope to reach 
the conclusion of my work. 

108 'fhe ambitions and feeble hostilities of the Caraffa pope, Paul IV., may 
sean in Thuanus ( 1 . xvi.-xviii.)andGiannone (tom. iv. p. 149-163). Those Catholic 
bigots. Philij^Tl. and the duke of Alva, presumed to separate the Roman prince 
from the vicar of Christ ; yet the holy character, which would have sanctified his 
victory, was decently applied to protect his defeat. [For the Popes of the i6th 
century, see Ranl^. History of the Popes, their Church and State (Eng. tr. by 
Kelly). 1843.] 
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and dlmitiish |)ower, of th?e lord*^®^ The Colontia ai^l Ul^i^ 
vied with each other in the decoration of their palaces aha . 
chapels ; and their antique splendour was rivalled or surpassed 
by the sudden opulence of the papal families. In Hnme the 
voice of freedom and discord is no longer heard ; and, instea4 of 
the foaming torrent^ a smooth and stagnant lake reflects me 
image of idleness and servitude. ^ 

A Christian, a philosopher,’^^ and a patriot will be emially 
scandalized by the temporal kingdom of the clergy; i^d the 
local majesty of Rome, the remembrance of her consuls, and 
triumphs, may seem to embitter the sense, and ag^vate th* 
shame, of her slavery. If we calmly weigh the merits and 
defects of the ecclesiastical government, it v'.ay be praised in its 
present state as a mild, decent, and tranquil system,, exempt 
from the dangers of a minority, the sallies of youth, the expenses 
of luxury, and the calamities of war. But these advantages are 
overbalanced by a frequent, perhaps a septennial, election of a 
sovereign, who is seldom a native of the country ; the reign of a 
young statesman of threescore, in the decline of his life and 
abilities, without hope to accomplish, and without children to 
inherit, the labours of his transitory reign. The successful can- 
didate is drawn from the church, and eveh the convent ; from 
the mode of education and life the most adverse to reason, 
humanity, and freedom. In the trammels of servile faith, he 
has learned to believe because it is absurd, to revere all that is 
contemptible, and to despise whatever might deserve the esteem 
of a rational being ; to punish error as a crime, to reward morti- 
fication and celibacy as the first of virtues ; to place the saints 
of the calendar above the heroes of Rome and the sagies of 
Athens ; and to consider the missal or the crucifix, as moreliise- 
ful instruments than the plough or the loom. In the officb of* 
nuncio, or the rank of cardinal, he may acquire some knowledge 
of the world, but the primitive stain will adhere to his mind 

104 This ^gradual change of manners and expense is admirably explained by Dr. 
Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, vol. i, p, 495-504), who proves, perhaps too 
severely, that the most salutary effects have flowed from the meanest and fiost 
selfish causes. 

106 Mr. Hume (Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 389) too tiastUy concludeSi^bat, if 
the civil and ecclesiastical powers be united in the same person, it is of little moment 
whether he be styled prince or prelate, since the tem^ral character will always 
predominate. 1 ^ 

106 A Protestant may disdain the unworthy preference of St Francis or St. 
Dominic, but he will not rashly condemn the zed or judgment of Sixtus V. who 
riaced the statues of the apostles St Peter and St Paul on the vacant columns Of 
Trajan and Antonine, 
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nxxA mtmiers: from study ana experience he may suspect the 
hiystexy of his professiori ; but the sacerdotal artist will imbibe 
some portion of the bigotry which he inculcates. The genius of a.i>. 
Sixtus the Fifth burst from the gloom of a Franciscan cloister. 

In a. reign of five years, he exterminated the outlaws and ban- 
dittif abolished the profane sanctuaries of Rome,^®® formed a 
naval and military force, restored and emulated the monuments 
of antiquity, and, after a liberal use and large increase of the 
revenue, left five millions of crowns in the castle of St. Angelo. 

But hfs justice was sullied with cruelty, his activity was prompted 
by tbe ambition of conquest : after his decease, the abuses re- 
vived; th^ treasure was dissipated; he entailed on posterity 
thirty-five new tax^gs, and the venality of offices ; and, after his 
death, Jis statue was demolished by an ungrateful or an injured 
people,^®^ The wild and original character of Sixtus the Fifth 
stands alone in the series of the pontiffs : the maxims and 
effects of their temporal government may be collected from 
the positive and comparative view of the arts and philosophy, 
the agriculture and trade, the wealth and population, of the 
ecclesiastical state. For myself, it is my wish to depart in 
charity with all mankind ; nor am I willing, in these last mo- 
ments, to offend even the pope and clergy of Rome.^^^ 

i®?' A wandering Italian, Gregorio Leti, has given the Vita di Sisto-Quinto 
(Amstel. 1721, 3 vols, in lamo), a copious and amusing work, but which does not 
command our absolute confidence. Yet the character of the man, and the prin- 
cipal facts, are supported by the annals of Spondanus and Muratori (a. d. 1585- 
1590), and the contemporary history of the great Thuanus (1, Ixxxii. c. i, a; 1. 
bixiv. c. 10 ; 1. c. c. 8), [The source of Leti was a collection of anecdotes, of 
apocryphal character, entitled Detti e fatti di papa Sislo V. , of which the Ms. is 
in the Corsini library at Rome. This discovery was made by Ranke. See his 
SaiiKfitliche Werke, volt 39, pp. 59-65 (in Appendix to his Lives of the Popes).] 

Ml These privileged places, the quartieri or franchises ^ were adopted from the 
Reman nobles by the foreign ministers. Julius II. had once abolished the abomin- 
anoiim et detestandum franchitiarum hujusmodi nomen ; and after Sixtus V. they 
again revived. I cannot discern either the justice or magnanimity of Louis XIV. 
who, in 1687, sent his ambassador, the marquis de Lavardin, to Rome, with an 
armed force of a thousand officers, guards, and domestics, to maintain this 
iniemitous claim, jjnd insult Pope Innocent XI. in the heart of his capital (Vita 
di Sisto V. tom. iii. p. 260-278 ; Muratori, Annali dTtalia, tom xv. p. 494-496 ; 
and Voltaire, Sifecle de Louis XIV. tom. ii. c. 14, p. 58, 59). 

This outrage produced a decree, which was inscribed on marble and placed 
in &e Capitol. It is expressed in a style of manly simplicity and freedom : Si 
quis, ^ve privatus, siv® magistratum gerens de coUocand&. vivo pontifici statuA 
mentionem facer^ ausit, legitimo S. P. Q. R. decreto in perpetuum infamis et 
^blicorum mimenim expers esto. MDXC. mense Augusto (Vita di Sisto V. tom. 
iii. p.^ 4^)^®I believe that this decree is still observed, and I know that every 
monar^ Who deserves a statue should himself impose the prohibition. 

The histories of the church, Italy, and Christendom have contributed to the 
chapter which I now conclude. In the original Lives of the Popes, we often dis- 
cover the city and republic of Rome ; and tbe dvents of the xivth and xvth centuries 
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are preserved in n^e and domestic chronicles which I have carehillf jiispected» 

and shall recapitti^te in the order of time. 

Monaldeschi (Liidovici Boncomitis) Fragmenta Annaimm Roman. 
in the Scriptores Rerum Italicarum of Muratori, tom. xii, p. 525. 2 ^ B, 
The credit of this fragment is somewhat hurt by a singular interpolation^ 
in which the author relates Ais orvon death at the age of 115 years. ;[The 
work seems to be a forgery ; and Labruzzi (Arch, della Society Romana 
di storia patri^ ii. p. 281 sqq. 1879) ascribes it to Alfonso Ceccarelli {sdim 
was executed in 1583).] 

а. Fragmenta Historiae Romhnae (vulgd Thomas. Fortifioccae), in Romano 

Dialecto vulgari(A.D. 1327-1354), in Muratori, Antiquitat. medii^vi Italise, 
tom. iii. p. 247-548 ; the authentic ground- work of the history of Riensi. 
[See above, p. 259, note ao.] e 

3. Delphini (Gentilis) Diarium Romanum(A.D. 1370-1410), in the Rerum italica* 

rum, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 846. ^ 

4. Antonii (Petri) Diartum Rom. (a.d. 1404-1417), tom. xxiv. p. 969. [See 

Savignoni, Giornale d'Antonio di Pietro dello Schiavo, in the Arch, della 
Societal Rom. di. stor. patr. xiii. p. 295 sqq."} ^ 

5. Petroni (Pauli) Miscellanea Historica Romana (a.d. 1433-1446)’, tom. xxiv. 

p. 1101. * 

б. Volaterrani (Jacob.) Diarium Rom. (a.d. 1472-1484), tom. xxiii. p. 8i. 

7. Anon)rmi Diarium Urbis Romae (a.d. 1481-1492), tom. iii. p, ii. p. 1069. 

8. Infessurae (Stephani) Diarium Romanum (a.d. 1294, or 1378-1494), tom iii, 

p. ii. p. 1109. [New edition by O. Tommasini, 1890.] 

9. Historia Arcana Alexandri VI. sive Excerpta ex Diario Joh. Burcardi (A.t>. 

1492-1503), edita a Godefr. Guilelm. Leibnizio, Hanover, 1697, in4to. The 
large and valuable Journal of Burcard might be completed from the Ms, in 
different libraries of Italy and France (M. de Foncemagne, in the M^moires 
de I’Acad. des Inscrip, tom xvii. p. 597-606). [Best, and only complete, 
edition by L. Thuasne, 3 vols. 1883-5.] 

Except the last, all these fragments and diaries are inserted in the Collections of 
Muratori, my guide and master in the history of Italy. His country and the public 
are indebted to him for the following works on that subject : i. Rerum Italicarum 
Scriptores (a.d. 500-1500), quorum potissima pars nunc primum in lucein proditt 
&c.xxviii. vols. in folio, Milan, 1723-1738,1751. A volume of chronological anti alptia- 
betical tables is still wanting as a key to this great work, which is yet in a disorderly 
and defective state. [After the lapse of nearly a century and a half this great Collec- 
tion has been supplied with Chronological Indices by J. Calligaris and others: 
Indices Chronologic! ad Script. Rer, ItaL 1885.] 2. Antiquitates Italiaemedii^vi, 
vi. vols. in folioj Milan, 1738-1743, in Ixxv. curious dissertsRions on the manners, 
government, religion, &c. of the Italians of the darker ages, with a large suppleflSent 
of charters, chronicles, &c. [Also published in 17 quarto volumes sft Arezzo 17^- 
80. Chronological Indexes nave "^en prepared to this work too by Battaglino 
and Calligaris, 1889, &c.] 3. Dissertazioni sopra le Antiquith Italianti iii. vob. in 
4to, Milano, 1751, a free version by the author, which may be quoted with the same 
conhdence as the Latin text of the Antiquities. 4. Annali d* Italia^ xviii. vols. in 
Octavo, Milan, 1753-1756, a dry, though accurate and useful, £>bridgment of the 
history of Italy, from the birth of Christ to the middle of the xviiith century. 5. Delt 
Antichitd Estense ed ItalianCy ii. vols. in folio, Modena, 1717, 1740. In the history 
of this illustrious race, the parent of our Brunswick kings, the critic is not sedooed 
by the loyalty or gratitude of the subject. In all his works, Muratori proves mm- 
a dili^nt and laborious writer, who aspires above the prejudices of a Ctj^Olic 
priest. He was born in the year 1672, and died in the year 1750, after passing near 
sixty years in the libraries of Milan and Modena (Vita del F^opc^to LudovicK> 
Antonio Muratori, by his nephew and successor, Gian. Francesco Murptori* 
Venezia, 1756, in 4to). [Several biographies of Muratori have appeared since ; e,g, 
by Reina in i8ip; by Brigidi in 1871. In 1872, the centenary of his birth, were 
published : Belvlglieri, La vita, le opere, i tempi di L. A. Muratori ; and Ronca^ia. 
W di L. A. Mur.] 
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CHAPTEE LXXI 

Prospect of the Ruins of Rome in the Fifteenth Century — Four Causes 
of J^ecay and Deslrmtion — Flxample of the Coliseum — Renoca- 
tim jf the City — Conclusion of the whole Work. 


In the last days o^Pope Eugenius the Fourth, two of his servants, 
the learned Poggius ^ and a friend, ascended the Capitoline Hill ; 
reposed themselves among the ruins of columns and temples ; 
and viewed, from that commanding spot, the wide and various vitwaad 
prospect of desolation. ^ The place and the object gave ample 
scope for moralising on the vicissitudes of fortune, which spares 
neither man nor the proudest of his works, which buries empires 
and cities in a common grave ; and it was agreed that in propor- 
tion to her former greatness the fall of Rome was the more 
awfrd and deplorable. Her priraeeval state, such as she might 
appear in a remote age, when Evander entertained the stranger 
of Troy,^ has been delineated by the fancy of Virgil. This 
Tarpeian rock was then a savage and solitary thicket ; in the 
time of the poet, it was crowned with the golden roofe of a 
temple : the temple is overthrown, the gold has been pillaged, 
the wheel of fortune has accomplished her revolution, and the 
S|{red ground i? again disfigured with thorns and brambles. 
s • 

^ 1 have already (not. 58, 59, on chap. Ixv.J mentioned the age, character, and 
writings of Poggius ; and particularly noticed tne date of this elegant moral lecture 
on the varieties of fortune. [On the subject of this chapter the following works may 
be consulted : Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle Ages (notices of the fortunes of the 
ancient monuments are scattered throughout the work ; consult Index) : Jordan’s 
Topographic der Stadt Rom im Alterthum, 1871 ; O. Richter’s article on the 
Topography of Rome in Baumeister’s Denkmaier, iii. p. 1436 sag.; J. H. Middle- 
t<|n, The Remains of Ancient Rome, 2 vols. , 1892 ; above all, the works of R. 
Lanciani: Pagan and Christian Rome, 1892; The Ruins and Excavation of 
Ancient Rome, ^897.] ^ 

® Consedimus in ipsis Tarpeiae arcis minis, pone ingens portae cujusdam, ut puto, 

*^empli, maamoreum limen, plurimasque passim confractas columnas, unde magnd. 
ex parte prospectus urbis patet (p. 5). 

^,i£ndd, viiL 97-369. This ancient picture, so artfully introduced and so 
exquisitely finished, must have been highly interesting to an inhabitant of Rome ; 
and our early studies allow us to sympathize in the fedings of a Roman. 
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The hill of the Capitol^ on which we sit, was formerly the head 
of the Roman empire, the citadel of the earth, the temm of 
kings ; illustrated by the footsteps of so many triumphs, enriidied 
with the spoils and tributes of so many nations. This spectacle 
of the world, how is it fallen ! how changed ! how de&ced ! 
The path of victory is obliterated by vines, and the benches of# 
the senators are concealed \>y a dunghill. Cast your eyes on the 
Palatine hill, and seek, among the shapeless and enormous frag- 
ments, the marble theatre, the obelisks, the colossal statues, the 
porticoes of Nero's palace : survey the other hills of the ‘city, 
the vacant space is interrupted only by ruins and gardens. The 
forum of the Roman people, where they assembled 4;o enact * 
their laws and elect their magistrates, is now inclosed for the 
cultivation of pot-herbs or thrown open foi^the reception of 
swine and buffaloes. The public and private edifices, that were 
founded for eternity, lie prostrate, naked, and broken, like the 
limbs of a mighty giant ; and the ruin is the more visible, ftom 
the stupendous relics that have survived the injuries of time and, 
fortune." ^ 

Siidticrip- These relics are minutely described by Poggius, one of the 
first who raised his eyes from the monuments of legendary, to 
those of classic, superstition.® 1. Besides a bridge, an arch, a 
sepulchre, and the pyramid of Cestius, he could discern, of the 
age of the republic, a double row of vaults in the salt-office of 
the Capitol, which were inscribed with the name and munificence 
of Catulus. 2. Eleven temples were visible in some degree, 
from the perfect form of the Pantheon, to the three arches and 
a marble column® of the temple of Peace, which Vespasiafi 
erected after the civil wars and the Jewish ^triumph. 3. Of 
the number, which he rashly defines, of seven ihermce, or pubSbp 
baths, none were sufficiently entire to represent tKe'use and 
distribution of the several parts ; but those of Diocletian and 
Antoninus Caracalla still retained the titles of the founders, and 
astonished the curious spectator, who, in observing their solidity 
and extent, the variety of marbles, the size and multitude of the 
columns, compared the labour and expense with the use and 


*Capitoliuroadeo . . . immutatumut vineae insenatorumsubsSiliasuccess^nt, 
stercorum ac purgamentomm receptaculum factum. Respice ad f^ilatinum mon<|, 
tern . . • vasta nidera . . . caeteros colles p^rlustra omnia vacua aedNiciis, minis 
vineisque oppleta Conspicies (Poggius de Varietat. Fortunae, p. ai). * * 

® See Poggius, p. 8-22. 

«[The column was moved by F^ul V. to the church of S. Maria Maggiore.] / 
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Of the baths of Constantine, of Alesfiander,^ of 
EkMnitian, or rather of Titus,® some vestige might yet be found, 
4^ The triumphal arches of Titus, Severus,® and Constantine 
were entire, both the structure and the inscriptions ; a foiling 
fragoaent was honoured with the name of Trajan ; and two 
•arches, then extant in the Flaminian Way, have been ascribed 
to the baser memory of Faustina and Gallienus.^® 5. After the 
wonder of the Coliseum, Poggius might have overlooked a small 
amphitheatre of brick, most probably for the use of the praetorian 
camp. The theatres of Marcellus and Pompey were occupied, 
in ^ great measure, by public and private buildings ; and in the 
circus, Agonalis and Maximus, little more than the situation and 
the form could be investigated. 6. The columns of Trajan and 
Antohine were^ still erect ; but the Egyptian obelisks were 
brokeh or buried.^® A people of gods and heroes, the workman- 
ship of art, was reduced to one equestrian figure of gilt brass, 
and to five marble statues, of which the most conspicuous were 
the two horses of Phidias and Praxiteles. 7. The two mauso- 

7 [Thermas Neronianae et Alexandrinse, baths built by Nero and enlarged by 
Alexander Severus, were close to the Stadium (discovered in 1869), south of the 
Piazza Navona — south-west of the Pantheon.] 

has been proved only quite recently (by excavations in 1895) that the Baths 
of Titus and Trajan were distinct ; it was not a case of baths built by Titus and 
restored or improved by Trajan. The Propylaea of the Thermae of Titus have been 
found on the north side of the Coliseum ; the Baths of Trajan were to the north- 
east, almost adjoining. See Lanciani, Ancient Rome, p. 365-6. On the Aventine 
^ere were other large Baths, the Thermae Decianae. 5 ^e Lanciani, id. p. 544-6.] 

® [An interesting sketch of the history of this arch will be found in Lanciani, 
cit. p. 284-6.] 

[He also mentions the Arch of Claudius (in the Piazza Sciarra) and the Arch 
of J-entulus (on the Aventine). Lanciani has shown that an old Church of St, 
Siophen, which was excavated in the Piazza di Pietra, was built of spoils taken 
the tftiflnphal Arch of Claudius and from the Temple of Neptune (in the 
Piazza di Pietra). Cp. his Pagan and Christian Rome, p. 99, Fragments of the 
Arch of Tiberius at the foot of the Capitoline have been discovered. Foundations 
of the Arch of Augustus were found in 1888. Lanciani had showed in 1882 that 
** this arch had l^en found and destroyed by the workmen of the fabbrica di S. 
Pietro between ^40 aiid 1546 exactly in that place, and that the inscription Corpus, 
voL vii, no. Sya/belonged to it Ancient Rome, p. 271.] 

^[See below, p, 315, note 54.] 

*2 [It is interesting to observe that in the Middle Ages it was usual to ascend the 
Column of Marcus Aurelius for the sake of the view, by the spiral staircase within, 
andPafee of admission was charged. See Gregorovius, iii. p. 549.] 

• isjpogmo saw on the Capitol a small obelisk which is now in the Villa Mattel. 
And there was the obelisk in the Vatican Circus, which Sixtus V. removed to the 
PiaSsza di*S. Pietro where it now stands. Since then several obelisks have been 
set up again ; e.g., the great red granite obelisk in the Piazza of St. John in the 
Lateran ; the obelisks in the Piazza^del Popolo, and the Piazza di Monte Citorio. 
See Parker's Twelve Egyptian Obeirsks, And cp. above, vol. ii. p. 262, note 48.] 
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leums or sep^lclires of Augustus and Hadrian could not totally 
be lott ; but the former was only visible as a mound of earth ij 
and the latter, the castle of St Angelo, had acquired the 
and appearance of a modem fortress. With the addition! of 
some separate and nameless columns^ such were the remains of 
the ancient city ; for the marks of a more recent stmctioe*' 
might be detected in the walls, wl^ich formed a circumference 
of ten miles, included three hundred and seventy-nine turrets, 
and opened into the country by thirteen gates. 

This melancholy picture was drawn above nine hundred ^ears 
after the fall of the Western empire, and even of the Go^ic 
kingdom of Italy. A long period of distress and anur^hy, in 
which empire, and arts, and riches had migrated from the banks 
of the Tiber, was incapable of restoring or adorning the city ; 
and, as all that is human must retrograde if it do not advance, 
every successive age must have hastened the ruin of the works 
of antiquity. To measure the progress of decay, and to ascer- 
tain, at each sera,' the state of each edifice, would be an endless 
and a useless labour ; and I shall content myself with two obser- 
vations, which will introduce a short inquiry into the general 
causes and effects. 1, Two hundred years before the eloquent 
complaint of Poggius, an anonymous writer composed a descrip- 
tion of Rome.^^ His ignorance may repeat the same objects 
under Strange and fabulous names. Yet this barbarous topo- 
grapher had eyes and ears : he could observe the visible remains ; 


14 [The Mausoleum of Augustus was taken as a stronghold by the Colonnas and 
destroyed in 1167 when they were banished. It was refortified in 1241, and it was 
used as a pyre for the body of Rienzi. See Lanciani, PagaUfand Christian 
p. 177-80. The Soderini family converted it into a hanging garden in 1550. iii^ 
ancient ttsirinum or cremation enclosure, and a number of monuments, Vere found 
in excavations in 1777.] 

‘ 1 ® Liber de Mirabilibus Romae, ex Registro Nicolai Cardinalis de Arragoni^, in 
Bibliothecd. St. Isidori Armario IV. No. 69. This treatise, with some snort but 
pertinent notes, has been published by Montfaucon (Diarium Italicum, p. 283-301), 
who thus delivers his own critical opinion : Scriptor xiiimi circiter jpeculi, ut ibidem 
notatur ; antiquariae rei imperitus, et, ut ab illo aevo, nugis et amlibus fa^lis re- 
fcrtus : sed quia monumenta quae iis temporibus Romae supererant pro modulo 
recenset, non parum inde lucis mutuabitur qui Romanis antiquitatibus indagandis 
operam navabit (p. 283). [Mirabilia Romae, ed. Parthey, 1867 ; The Marvels of 
Rome or picture of the (^Iden City, Eng. tr. by F. M. Nicholls, 1889. ^he 
Mirabilia is a 12th century recension of an older guide-book, prolSibly of the toth 
century, of which the Graphia aureae urbis Romae (publ. in Ozanam’s pocuments<i 
in^its, p. 155 sqp') is another recension. We have a still older desc^ption^ of 
about A.D. 900, in the Collection of inscriptions by the Anonymous of Einsieddn. 
It is published in Jordan’s Topographic der Stadt Rom im Alterthum, vol. ii. 
Cp, the accounts of this topographical literature in Jordan, op. ciL, and Gregoro- 
vius, iii. p. 516 jy^.J 
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he e<mld listen to the tradition of the people ; and he distinctly 
Enumerates seven theatres, eleven baths, twelve arches, and 
dghieen palaces, of which many had disappeared before the 
tinie of Poggius. It is apparent that many stately monuments 
of imtiquity survived till a late period,^® and that the principles 

• of destruction acted with vigorous and increasing energy in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth^ centuries. 2. The same reflection 
must be applied to the three last ages ; and we should vainly 
seek the Septizonium of Severus,^^ which is celebrated by Pe- 
trarfth and the antiquarians of the sixteenth century. While the 
Roman edifices were still entire, the first blows, however weighty 
ahd im^tuous, were resisted by the solidity of the mass and 
the harmony of the parts ; but the slightest touch would preci- 
pitate the fragments of arches and columns that already nodded 
to thtir fall. 

After a diligent inquiry, I can discern four principal causes FowoMum* 
of the ruin of Rome, which continued to operate in a period of * 
more than a thousand years. I. The injuries of time and 
nature. II. The hostile attacks of the barbarians and Chris- 
tians. III. The use and abuse of the materials. And, IV, The 
domestic quarrels of the Romans. 

T The art of man is able to construct monuments far more i. TUttajMi* 
permanent than the narrow span of his own existence ; yet these ® 
monuments, like himself, are perishable and frail ; and, in the 
boundless annals of time, his life and his labours must equally 
be measured as a fleeting moment. Of a simple and solid 
edifice, it is not easy, however, to circumscribe the duration. 

As the wonders of ancient days, the pyramids attracted the 

• • 

The P6re Mabillon (Analecta, tom. iv. p. 502) has published an anonymous 
pilgrim oitffe ixth century, who, in his visit round the churches and holy places of 
Rome, touches on several buildings, especially porticoes, which had disappeared 
before the xiiith century. [The Anonymous of Einsiedeln, see last note.] 

On the Septizonium, see the M^moiressur P^trarque (tom. i. p. 325), Donatus 
(P* 338^ and Nardini (p. 117, 414). [The existing remains of the Palace of Severus 
on the Palatin^liare about sixty yards high. In the eighth century, two-fifths of the 
building in the centre collapsed. The siege of Henry IV. in 1084 (see below p. 315) 
destroyed ma^ pillars, and in 1257 Brancaleone destroyed the larger extremity. 

For its use by Sixtus V. see below p. 312.] 

i*The age of the pyramids is remote and unknown, since Diodorus Siculus (tom. 
i. 1« i. 0. 44, p. J'2) is unable to decide whether they were constructed 1000 or 3400 
years before the clxxxth Olympiad. Sir John Marshman's contracted scale of the 
Egyptian d3masties would fix them about 2000 years before Christ (Canon. Chroni- 
cuj, p. 4g), [Most of the pyramids belong to the 4th millennium B.c. The Great 
Pyramid of Gizeh was the tomb of Khufu (Cheops), the second king of the 4th 
dynasty said to have flourished in b.c. 3969-3908. See Petrie, History of Eg3rpt, i. 
p. 38 sgq. For the earlier pyramid of Snefeni, ib. p. 32-3 ; and for the pyramids 
of the successors of Khufu, and the following dynasties, the same volume passim,^ 

• - VOL. VII. 20 
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ciirk^ity of tlie ancieats ; an hundred generationp, tbfe leaves 
of antamn,!® have dropped into the grave ; and, after Ihe 

the Pharaohs and Ptolemies, the Caesars and Caliphii the 
same {^amidi stand erect and unshaken above the noo^; of 
the Nile. A complex figure of various and minute parts is lOPte 
accessible to injury and decay ; and the silent lapse of time is • 
often accelerated by hurri<»nes and earthquakes, by fires and 
inundations. The air and earth have doubtless been shaken; 
and the lofty turrets of Rome have tottered from their founda- 
tions ; but the seven hills do not appear to be placed on the 
great cavities of the globe ; nor has the city, in any age, been 
exposed to the convulsions of nature which, in the c^mate of 
Antioch, Lisbon, or Lima, have crumbled in a few moments the 
works of ages into dust. Fire is the most jfcwerful agent of 
life and death: the rapid mischief may be kindled and jiropa- 
gated by the industry or negligence of mankind; and every 
period of the Roman annals is marked by the repetition of simi- 
lar calamaties. A memorable conflagration, the guilt or misfor- 
tune of Nero’s reign, continued, though with unequal fury, either 
six or nine days. 20 Innumerable buildings, crowded in close 
and crooked streets, supplied perpetual fuel for the flames ; and> 
when they ceased, four only of the fourteen regions were l^ft 
entire ; three were totally destroyed, and seven were deformed 
by the relics of smoking and lacerated edifices.^i In the full 
meridian of empire, the metropolis arose with fiesh beauty from, 
her ashes ; yet the memory of the old deplored their irreparable 
losses, the arts of Greece, the trophies of victory, the monuments 
of primitive or fabulous antiquity. In the days of distress and 
anarchy, every wound is mortal, every fall irretrievable ; nor 
can the damage be restored either by the public care of ^oven^ 

o 

^®See the speech of Glaucus in the Iliad (z, 146). This natural but melancholy 
iRie^e is familiar to Homer. 

® The learning and criticism of M. des Vignoles (Histoire Critique de la R^pub* 
lique des Lettres, tom. viii. p, 74-118 ; ix, p. 172-187) dates the fire^f Rome from 
A.D. 64, 19th July, and the subsequent persecution of the Christians from 15th 
November of the same year. 

Quippe in regiones quatuordecim Roma dividitur, quarum quatuor integrae 
manet^t, tres solo tenus dejectae ; septem reliquis pauca tectorum vestigia supe- 
rerant, lacera et iSjemiusta. Among the old relics that were irreparably lost, Tacipis 
enumerates the temple of the Moon of Sei^vius Tullius ; the fane a&a altar coi^- 
crated by Evander praesenti Herculi; the temple of Jupiter Stator, a vow of 
Romulus ; the palace of Numa ; the temple of Vesta, cum Penatibtw populi 
Romani. He then deplores the opes tot victoriis quaesitae et Graecarum artium 
decora , . . multa quaeseniores meminerant, quae reparari nequibant (Annal xv. 
40, 41). 
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meal; or the activity of private interest. Yet two causes may 
l>e.^leged, which render the calamity of fire more desfaructive 
to a iourishing than a decayed city. 1, The more combustible 
materials of brick, timber, and metals are first malted or con- 
soared ; but the dames may play without injury or effect on the 
naked walls and massy arches that have been despoiled of their 
ornaments. % It is among the common and plebeian habitations 
that a mischievous spark is\nost easily blown to a conflagration; 
but, as soon as they are devoured, the greater edifices which 
have resisted or escaped are left as so many islands in a state 
of solitude and safety. From her situation, Rome is exposed to 
the danger of frequent inundations. Without excepting the 
Tiber, the rivers that descend from either side of the Apennine 
have a short andl^rregular course ; a shallow stream in the sum- 
mer iieats ; an impetuous torrent, when it is swelled in the 
spring or winter by the fall of rain and the melting of the 
snows. When the current is repelled from the sea by adverse 
winds, when the ordinary bed is inadequate to the weight of 
waters, they rise above the banks, and overspread, without 
limits or control, the plains and cities of the adjacent country. 
Soon after the triumph of the first Punic war, the Tiber was 
increased by unusual rains ; and the inundation, surpassing all 
former measure of time and place, destroyed all the buildings 
that were situate below the hills of Rome. According to the 
variety of ground, the same mischief was produced by different 
means ; and the edifices were either swept away by the sudden 
impulse, or dissolved and undermined by the long continuance, 
of the flood. Under the reign of Augustus, the same calamity 
was renewed : the lawless river overturned the palaces and 
J^ples on its Banks ; 23 and, after the labours of the emperor 
• • 


® A. U. C. 507, repentina subversio ipsius Romse prsevenit triumphum Roma- 
norum , . . diversae i^ium aquarumque clades pene absumsere urbem. Nam 
Tiberis insolitis auctus imbribus et ultra opinionem, vei diumitate vel magnitudine 
redundans, Ofnfiia Romas asdificia in plana posita delevit. Piversas qualitatM 
locoruiji ad unam convenere pernicem ; quoniam et quae segnior inundatio tenuit 
madefacta dissolvit, et quae cursus torrentis invenit impulsa dejecit (Orosius, Hist. 
1 . iv. c. II, p. 244, edit. Havercamp). Yet we may ol:»erve that it is the plan and 
study of the Christian apologist to magnify the calamities of the pagan world. 
Vidimus flavum Tiberim retortis 
Littore Etrusco violenter undis 
Ire dejectum monumenta Regis 

• Templaque Vestae. (Horat. Carm. i. 

If the palace of Numa and temple of Vesta were thrown down in Horace’s time, 
what was consumed of those buildings by Nero’s fire could hardly deserve the 
epithets of vetustissima or incorrupta. 
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olmnsing wide^^ the bed that was exicumb^wd 
rains, ^ the vigihinee of his successors was exercised % simi|ar 
dangers and desigm. The project of diverting into new chan- 
nels the Tiber |t^lj^ or some of the dependent streams, was long 
opposed by superstition and local interests ; ^ nor did, the 
compensate the toil and cost of the tardy and imperfect execu- 
tion. The servitude of rivers is the noh’est and most important 
victory which man has obtained over the licentiousness of nature 
andf if such were the ravages of the Tiber under a firm and active 
government, what could oppose, or who can enumerate, tha. in- 
juries of the city after the fall of the Western empire? A remedy 
was at length produced by the evil itself : the accumulation of 
rubbish and the earth that had been washed down from the hills 
is supposed to have elevated the plain of Rc^me fourteen or 
fifteen feet, perhaps, above the ancient level ; ^7 and the modern 
city is less accessible to the attacks of the river. 28 
n.«ht)MNau« II. The crowd of writers of every nation, who impute the de- 
struction of the Roman monuments to the Goths and the Chris- 
M4CBirtitiuu have neglected to inquire how far they were animated by 
an hostile principle and how far they possessed the means and 
the leisure to satiate their enmity. In the preceding volumes 
of this History, I have described the triumph of barbarism and 
r^eligion ; and I can only resume, in a few words, their real or 
imaginary connexion with the ruin of ancient Rome. Our 
jGsncy may create, or adopt, a pleasing romance, that the Goths 
and Vandals sallied from Scandinavia, ardent to avenge the 
flight of Odin,2® to break the chains, and to chastise the oppressors, 

** Ad coercendas inundationes alveum Tiberis laxavit ac repurgavit, completum 
olim ruderibus, et gedificionim prolapsionibus coarctatum (S.ietonius in Augusto, 
c. 30). 

Tacitus (Annal. i. 79) reports the petitions of the different towns of Italy to^ 
the senate against the measure ; and we may applaud the progress of reason. On 
a similar occasion local interests would undoubtedly be consulted ; but an English 
House of Commons would reject with contempt the arguments of superstition, 

that nature had assigned to the rivers their proper course,” &c. 

See the Epoq^es de la Nature of the eloquent and philosoph|«? Buffon. His 
picture of Guyana m South America is that of a new and savage land, in which the 
waters arib abandoned to themselves, without being regulated by human industry 
(p. aia, 561, quarto edition). 

27 In his Travels in Italy, Mr. Addison (his works, vol. ii. p. 98, Baskerville's 
edition) has observed this curious and unquestionable fact. 0 

9 ® Yet, in modem times, the Tiber has sometimes damaged the city ; and in tne 
years 1530, 1557, 1598, the Annals of Muratori record three mischi^ous and 
memorable inundations, tom. xiv. p. a68, 429 ; tom. xv. p. 99, &c. 

® I take this opportunity of declaring that in the course of twelve years I have 
forgotten, or renounced, the flight of Odin from Axoph to Sweden, which I never 
very seriously believed (vol. i. p. 241). The Goths are apparently Germans ; but 
all beyond Caesar and Tacitus is darkness or fable in the antiquities of Germany. 
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of mankind ; that they wished to bum the mobrds of classic 
Htetature and to found their national architecture <m the broken 
members of the Tuscan and Corint^an orders. But, in simple 
tmth, the northern conquerors were neither sufHciently savage 
nor, sufficiently refined to entertain such aspiring ideas of de- 
struction and revenge. The shepherds of Scythia and Germany 
had been educated in the armies of fhe empire, whose discipline 
they acquired, and whose* weakness they invaded; with the 
fancier use of the Latin tongue, they had learned to reverence 
the*name and titles of Rome ; and, though incapable of emula- 
ting, they were more inclined to admire than to abolish, the arts 
and studies of a brighter period. In the transient possession of 
a rich and unresisting capital, the soldiers of Alaric and Genseric 
were stimulated liy the passions of a victorious army ; amidst the 
wanibn indulgence of lust or cruelty, portable wealth was the 
object of their search ; nor could they derive either pride or 
pleasure from the unprofitable reflection that they had battered 
to the ground the works of the consuls and Csesars. Their 
moments were indeed precious : the Goths evacuated Rome on 
the sixth, the Vandals on the fifteenth, day;^^ and, though 
it be far more difficult to build than to destroy, their hasty 
assault would have made a slight impression on the solid piles 
of antiquity. We may remember that both Alaric and Gen- 
seric affected to spare the buildings of the city ; that they 
subsisted in strength and beauty under the auspicious govern- 
ment of Theodoric ; and that the momentary resentment of 
Totila was disarmed by his own temper and the advice of his 
friends and enemies. From these innocent barbarians the re- 
Moach may be transferred to the Catholics of Rome. The statues, 
Mtars, and houses of the daemons were an abomination in their 
►eyes ; and in the absolute command of the city they might 
labour with zeal and perseverance to erase the idolatry of their 
ancestors. The demolition of the temples in the East affords 
to ikem an example of conduct, and to tis an argument of belief ; 
and it is pfobable that a portion of guilt or merit may be im- 
puted with justice to the Roman proselytes. Yet their abhor- 
rence was confined to the monuments of heathen superstition ; 
and the civil structures that were dedicated to the business or 
pleasure of* society might be preserved without injury or scandal. 
• 

History of the Decline, &c., voL iii. p. 33a 
^ Ibid, vol. iii. p. 257. ^Jbid. vol. v, p. X90-i9X. 

** ibid, vol. V. p. 404. ** Ibid, voL iii. c. xxviii, p. 195-198. 
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The chaage ef religion was accomplished^ not by a. {M^milar 
tumult, but by the decrees of the emperor, of the seni^ and 
of time. Of the Christian hierarchy, the bishops of Rome w««e 
commonly the most prudent and least fanatic ; nor can any 
positive charge be opposed to the meritorious act of saving ^d 
converting the majestic structure of the Pantheon.*® 
m III. The value of any object that supplies the wants or plea- 

sures of mankind is compounded of its substance and its form, 
of the materials and the manufacture. Its price must depend 
on the number of persons by whom it may be acquired and u#ed ; 
on the extent of the market ; and consequently on the ease or 
difficulty of remote exportation, according to the nature of the 
commodity, its local situation, and the temjporsgy circumstances 
of the world. The barbarian conquerors of R<[&e usurped in a 
moment the toil and treasure of successive ages ; but, except 
the luxuries of immediate consumption, they must view without 
desire all that could not be removed from the city in the Oothic 
waggons or the fleet of the Vandals.*® Gold and silver were the 
first objects of their avarice ; as in every country, and in the 
smallest compass, they represent the most ample command of 
the industry and possessions of mankind. A vase or a statue of 
those precious metals might tempt the vanity of some barbarian 
chief ; but the grosser multitude, regardless of the form, was 
tenacious only of the substance ; and the melted ingots might 
be readily divided and stamped into the current coin of the 
empire. The less active or less fortunate robbers were reduced 
to the baser plunder of brass, lead, iron, and copper ; whatever 
had escaped the Goths and Vandals was pillaged by the Greek 

(# 1 ,^ 

Eodem tempore petiit a Phocate principe templum, quod appellan* Pantheon^ 
in quo fecit ecclesiam Sanctse Marise semper Vir^inis, et omnium martyrum ; in* 
quS, ecclesiae princeps multa bona obtulit (Anastasius vel potius Liber Pontific^s 
in Bonifacio IV. in Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. p. i. p. 135). Ac- 
cording to the anonymous writer in Montfaucon, the Pantheon had been vowed by 
i^ippa to Cybele and Neptune, and was dedicated by Boniface IV, on the kalends 
of November to the Virgin, quae est mater omnium sanctorum (p,<297, 098). [It 
is now established that the existing Pantheon was not the work of Agrippa but of 
Hadrian (A. D. iao*s). The original building of Agrippa was rectangular. See 
Lanciani, Ancient Rome, p. 476-88. Urban VIII. removed the bronze roof from 
the portico of the Pantheon, Raphael's coffin and bones were discovered here in 

1833-] 

^Flaminius Vacca (apud Montfaucon, p. 155, 156; his Memoir is likewise 
printed, p. 21, at the end of the Roma Antica of Nardini), and several' Romans, 
doctrina graves, were persuaded that the Goths buried their treasures afRome, 
and bequeathed the secret marks filiis nepotibusque. He relates some anecdotes to 
prove that, in his own time, these places were visited and rifled by the Transalpine 
pilgrims, the heirs of the Gothic conquerors. 
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and the emperor Constans, in his rapacious Tisit, 
slSfipped the bronze tiles from the roof of the Pantheon*®’' The 
edpees of Rome mi^ht be considered as a vast and various mine : 
the first labour of extracting the materials was already performed ; 
the metals were purified and cast ; the marbles were hewn and 
polished ; and, after foreign and domestic rapine had been 
satiated, the remains of tjie city, could a purchaser have been 
found, were still venal. The monuments of antiquity had been 
left naked of their precious ornaments, but the Romans would 
deSaolish with their own hands the arches and walls, if the hope 
of profit could surpass the cost of the labour and exportation. 
If Chalfiemagne had fixed in Italy the seat of the Western empire, 
his genius wouj^ have aspired to restore, rather than to violate, 
the works of the Caesars ; but policy confined the French monarch 
to the forests of Germany ; his taste could be gratified only by 
destruction ; and the new palace of Aix la Chapelle was decorated 
with the marbles of Ravenna and Rome.^® Five hundred years 
after Charlemagne, a king of Sicily, Robert, the wisest and most 
liberal sovereign of the age, was supplied with the same materials 
by the easy navigation of the Tiber and the sea ; and Petrarch 
sighs an indignant complaint that the ancient capital of the 
world should adorn, from her own bowels, the slothful luxury 
of Naples. But these examples of plunder or purchase were 

Omnia qu® erant in ®re ad ornatum civitatis deposuit : sed et ecclesiam B. 
Mari® ad martyres qu® de te^ulis ®reis cooperta discooperuit (Anast. in Vitalian. 
p. 141). The base and sacrilegious Greek had not even the poor pretence of 
plundering an heathen temple; the Pantheon was already a Catholic church. 

*®For the spoils of Ravenna (musiva atque marmora) see the original grant of 
Pope Hadrian I. to Charlemagne (Codex Carolin. epist. Ixvii. in Muratori, Script, 

i tom. hi. p. 223). 

8® I sHall quote the authentic testimony of the Saxon poet (A.D, 887-899), de 
Rebus gestis Caroli Magni, 1 . v. 437-440, in the Historians of France, tom. v, p. 
180 : — 

Ad quae marmoreas praestabat Roma columnas, 

Quasdam pr®cipuas pulchra Ravenna dedit. 

De tarn longinqud, poterit regione vetustas 
• Illius ornatum Francia ferre tibi. 

And I shall add, from the Chronicle of Sigebert (Historians of France, tom. v. p. 
378), extruxit etiam Aquisgrani basilicam plurim® pulchritudinis, ad cujus struc- 
turam a Roma et Ravennd, columnas et marmora devehi fecit. [See above, vol, v, 
P,- a 73 ] 

" 1 cannSl refuse to transcribe a long passage of Petrarch (Opp. p. 5361 in 
hortatorid. ad Nicolaum Laurentium), it is so strong and full to the point ; 
Nec pul^lor aut pietas continuit quominus impii spioliata Dei templa, occupatas 
arces, opes publicas, regiones urbis, atque honores magistratuum inter se dinsos ; 
{Jkabeant f) quam unk in re, turbulent! ac seditiosi homines et totius reliquse vit® 
consiliis et rationibus disoordes, inhumani foederis stupend 4 societate convenirent, 
in pontes et moenia atque immeritos lapides des^evirent, penique post vi vel scnio 
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Tare in the daxicer ages ; and the Romans^ alone and imenvied^' 
might have apidied to their private or public use the remaining 
structures of antiquity^ if in their present form and situation 
they had not been useless in a great measure to the city and 
its inhabitants. The walls still described the old circumfer- 
ence, but the city had descended from the seven hills into the 
Campus Martius ; and some of the noblest monuments which 
had braved the injuries of time were left in a desert, far remote 
from the habitations of mankind. The palaces of the senators 
were no longer adapted to the manners or fortunes of their in- 
digent successors; the use of baths and porticoes was forgotten; 
in the sixth century, the games of the theatre, amphitheatre, 
and circus had been interrupted ; some temples^ere devoted to 
the prevailing worship ; but the Christian churches preferreij the 
holy figure of the cross ; and fashion or reason had distributed, 
after a peculiar model, the cells and offices of the cloister. Under 
the ecclesiastical reign, the number of these pious foundations 
was enormously multiplied ; and the city was crowded with forty 
monasteries of men, twenty of women, and sixty chapters and 
colleges of canons and priests,^*-* who aggravated, instead of re- 
lieving, the depopulation of the tenth century. But, if the forms 
of ancient architecture were disregarded by a people insensible 
of their use and beauty, the plentiful materials were applied to 
every call of necessity or superstition, till the fairest columns of 
the Ionic and Corinthian orders, the richest marbles of Paros and ‘ 
Numidia, were degraded, perhaps, to the support of a convent 
or a stable. The daily havoc which is perpetrated by the Turks 
in the cities of Greece and Asia may afford a melancholy example ; 
and, in the gradual destruction of the monuments of Rome, Sixtur 
the Fifth may alone be excused for employing the stones tpf tli8*^ 
Septi^nium in the glorious edifice of St. Peter’s.^® A fragment, 


collapsa palatia, quae quondam ingentqg tenuerunt viri, post diruptos arcus trium- 
phales (unde majores horum forsitan qorruerunt), de ipsius vetustatis ac propriae 
impietatis fragminibus vilem quaestum turpi merdmonio captaro^non puduit, 
Ita^ue nunc, heu dolor ! heu scelus indignum 1 de vestris marraoreis columnis, de 
liminibus templonmi (ad quae nuper ex orbe toto concursus devotissimus debat), de 
imaginibus sepulchrorum sub quibus patrum vestrorum venerabilis civis {cinis f) 
erat, ut reliquas sileam, desidiosa Neapblis adornatur. Sic pauUatim ruinae ipsae 
ddiciunt. Yet king Robert was the friend of Petrarch. n 

^ Yet Charlemagne washed and swam at Aix la Chapelle with an hundred of 
his courtiers (Eginhart, c. 22, p. 108, 109) ; and Muraton describes, as laje as the 
year 814, the public baths which were built at Spoleto in Italy (Annaii, tonr>. vi, p, 

^See the Annals of Italy, A.D. p88. For this and the preceding fact, Muratori 
himself is indebted to the ^nedictine histoty of Pdre Mabillon. 

« Vita di SistoQuinto, da Qregorip Leti. tom. iii. p. 50. 
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a ruin, howsoever mangled or pro&ned, may ||e viewed with 
pleasure and regret; but the greater part of the marble was 
ckplived of substance^ as well as of place and proportion ; it was 
bumt to lime for the purpose of cement. Since the anival of 
Ppggius, the temple of Concord ^ and many capital structures 
had vanished fk>m his eyes ; and an epigram of the same age 
expresses a just and pio^s fear that the continuance of this 
practice would finally annihilate all the monuments of antiquity.^® 

The . smallness of their numbers was the sole check on the 
de&ands and depredations of the Romans. The imagination 
of Petrarch might create the presence of a mighty people ; and 
I hesitdte to believe that even in the fourteenth century they 
could be reduc^ to a contemptible list of thirty-three thousand 
inhabitants. From that period to the reign of Leo the Tenth, if 
they multiplied to the amount of eighty-five thousand/^ the 
increase of citizens was in some degree pernicious to the ancient 
city. 

IV. I have reserved for the last the most potent and forcible 
cause of destruction, the domestic hostilities of the Romans jgSgjjf < 
themselves. Under the dominion of the Greek and French em- 
perors, the peace of the city was disturbed by accidental though 
frequent seditions : it is from the decline of the latter, from the 
beginning of the tenth century, that we may date the licentious- 
ness of private war, which violated with impunity the laws of the 
Code and the Gospel, without respecting the majesty of the ab- 


** Porticus aedis Concordiae, quam cum primum ad urbem access! vidi fere in- 
tegram opere marmoreo admodum specioso : Romani post modum ad calcem 
aedem totam et porticus partem disjectis columnis sunt demoliti (p. 12). The 
lemple of Concord'^ras therefore no^ destroyed by a sedition in the xiiith century, 
flfl havgr^d in a Ms. treatise del’ Governo civile de Rome, lent me formerly at 
Rome, ana ascribed (I believe falsely) to the celebrated Gravina. Poggius likewise 
affirms that the sepulchre of Cascilia Metella was burnt for lime (p. 19, 20). 

Composed by .^Eneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius II. and published by 
Mabillon from a Ms. of the Queen of Sweden (Musaeum Italicum, tom. i. p. 97) : — 
Oblectat me, Roma, tuas spectare ruinas : 

Ex cujus lapsu gloria prisca patet, 

Sed tuus hie populus muris defossa vetustis 
Calais in obsequium marmora dura coquit. 

Impia tercentum si sic gens e^erit annos. 

Nullum hinc indicium nobilitatis erit. 

• 4 « Va^abalhur pariter in illA urbe tam magnft ; quae, cum propter spatium 
vacua videretur, populum habet immensum (Opp. p. 605 ; Epist. Familiares, ii. 

14). • 

^ These states of the population of Rome, at different periods, are d^v^ from 
an ingenious treatise of the physician Lancisi, de Romani Cceli Qualitatibus (p. 
12a). [Cp. above p. 264, note 29. The population at beginning [of the i6th 
century was 85,000; in 1663, it was 105,433. Gregorovius, op, cit, vi, p. 731.] 
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ilovei^ign or the presence *nd person of the vicar of Christ. 
In a dark period of five hundred years, Rome was per^tually 
a^Sicted by the sanguinary quarrels of the nobles and the pec^e, 
the Guelphs and Ghibelines, the Colonna and Ursini; and» If 
much has escaped the knowledge, and much is unworthy of the 
notice, of history, I have exposed in the two preceding chapters the 
causes and effects of the public disorders. At such a time, when 
every quarrel was decided by the sword and none could trust 
their lives or properties to the impotence of law, the powe:^l 
citizens were armed for safety or offence against the domestic 
enemies whom they feared or hated. Except Venice alone, the 
same dangers and designs were common to all the free republics 
of Italy ; and the nobles usurped the prerogative of fortifying 
their houses, and erecting strong toweijs that were ca]mb^e of 
resisting a sudden attack. The cities were filled with these 
hostile edifices ; and the example of Lucca, which contained 
three hundred towers, her law, which confined their height to 
the measure of fourscore feet, may be extended, with suitable 
latitude, to the more opulent and populous states. The first step 
of the senator Brancaleone in the establishment of peace and 
justice was to demolish (as we have already seen) one hundred 
and forty of the towers of Rome ; and in the last days of anarchy 
and discord, as late as the reign of Martin the Fifth, forty-four 
still stood in one of the thirteen or fourteen regions of the city.^^ 
To this mischievous purpose, the remains of antiquity were most 
readily adapted : the temples and arches afforded a broad and 
solid basis for the new structures brick and stone ; and we can 
name the modem turrets that were raised on the triumphal monu- 
ments of Julius Caesar, Titus, and the Antoninest^^ With some 
slight alterations, a theatre, an amphitheatre, a mausolqi^m, wls^* 
transformed into a strong and spacious citadel. I need not repeat 
that the mole of Hadrian has assumed the title and form of the 


^ All the facts that relate to the towers at Rome, and in other freexiities of Italy, 
may be found in the laborious and entertaining compilation of Muratori, Antiqui- 
tates Italise medii ^vi, dissertat. xxvi. (tom. ii. p. 493*496, of the Latin, tom. i. p. 
446, of the Italian, work). 

^ [Thirteen regions in the 14th century. Their names and armorial bearings in 
Gregorovius, vi. p. 727*8.1 c 

®OAs for instance, Templum Jani nunc dicitur, turris Centii Frangapanis; et 
sane Jano impositae turris lateritiae conspicua hodieque vestigia supersunt (Mont- 
faucom Diarium Italicum, p. x86). The anonymous writer (p. 285) enufiierateS, 
arcus Titi, turris Caftularia ; arcus Julii Csesaris et Senatorum, turres de Bratis ; 
arcus Antonini, turris de Cosectis, &c. [There is an account of these towers and 
fortresses in Gregorovius, v. p. 657 sqqj} 
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’ cafiUti of St. Angelo ; the Septizonium of Sevems ifir^ of 

standing against a royal army the sraulchre of Metella has 
i^ilk under its outworks ; ^ the theatres of Pompey and Mareellus 
were occupied by the Savelli and Ursini Emilies ; and the rough 
fortress has been gradually softened to the splendour and elegance 
of an Italian palace. Even the churches were encompassed with 
arms and bulwarks, and the military engines on the roof of St. 
Peter’s were the terror of the Vatican and the scandal of the 
Christian world. Whatever is fortified will be attacked; and 
whatever is attacked may be destroyed. Could the Romans have 
wrested from the popes the castle of St. Angelo, they had re- 
solved, by a public decree, to annihilate that monument of servi- 
tude. Every boiilding of defence was exposed to a siege ; and in 
eveiy siege the arts and engines of destruction were laboriously 
employed. After the death of Nicholas the Fourth, Rome, with- 
out a sovereign or a senate, was abandoned six months to the fury 
of civil war. The houses,” says a cardinal and poet of the 
times , ** were crushed by the weight and velocitv of enormous 

Hadriani molem . . . magn^ ex parte Romanorum injuria . . . disturbavit : 
quod certe funditus evertissent, si eorum manibus pervia, absumptis grandibus 
saxis, reliqua moles exstitisset (Poggius de Varietate Fortunae, p. 12). [In A.D. 
1379, the mausoleum of Hadrian, which held out for Pope Clement, was destroyed 
by the Romans. It was ‘‘pulled down to the central part which encloses the 
vault” (Gregorovius, vi. 516). The ruins lay for about twenty years till it was 
restored by Boniface IX. A.D. 1398, with a tower. In the 14th century there was 
.a covered passage connecting St. Angelo with the Vatican.] 

Against the emperor Henry IV. (Muratori, Annali d’ltalia, tom. ix. p. 147). 
[See above, p. 305, note 17.] 

I must copy an important passage of Montfaucon : Turr is ingens rotunda . . . 
Caeciliae Metellse , . , sepulchrum erat, cujus muri tarn solidi, ut spatium per quam 
minimum intus vacuum supersit : et Torre di Bove [or Capo di Bove] dicitur, a 
capitibus muA inscriptis. Huic sequiori aevo, tempore intestinorum bellorum , 
•iSeu urb^isi^ adjuncta fuit, cujus moenia et turres etiamnura visuntur ; ita ut sepul- 
► chrum Metellas quasi arx oppiduli fuerit. Ferventibus in urbe partibus, cum 
Ursini atque Columnenses mutuis cladibus perniciem inferrent civitati, in utriusve 
partis ditionem cederet magni momenti erat (p. 142). [^The sepulchre of Caecilia 
Metella still stands, a conspicuous object on the Appian Way.] 

See the testimonies of Donatus, Nardini, and Montfaucon. In the Savelli 
palace, the remains of the theatre of Marcellus are still great and conspicuous. 
[The theatre of Marcellus, towards end of nth century, was converted into a fortress 
oy the Pierleoni. In 1712 it passed into the hands of the Orsini. “ The section 
of the outside shell visible at present, a magnificent ruin in outline and colour, 
is buried 15 feet in modern soil and supports the Orsini palace erected upon its 
stage and ranges of seats. What stands above ground of the lower or Doric arcades 
is rented by the Prince for the most squalid and ignoble class of shops.” Lanciani, 
Ancient {tome, p. 401. The Theatre of Balbus became the fortress of the Cenci.] 

. James, cardinal of St. George, ad velum aureum, in his metrical life of Pope 
Celestih V. (Muratori, Script Itab tom. i. p. iii. p. 621 ; 1. L c. i, ver. 132, &c.). 
Hoc dixisse sat est, Romam caruisse Senatu 
Mensibus exactis beu sex ; belloque vocatum (voea/os) 
spelus, in socips fratemaque vulncra patrcs ; 
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stcmes ; limlls w^te perforated by the strokes of the batter- 
ing-ram ; the towers were involved in fire and smoke ; and the 
assailants were stimulated by rapine and revenge/* The woi?k 
was consummated by the tyranny of the laws ; and the factions 
of Italy alternately exercised a blind and thoughtless vengeance 
on their adversaries, whose houses and castles they rased to the 
ground.®^ In comparing the days cf foreign, with the ages of 
domestic, hostility, we must pronounce that the latter have been 
fer more ruinous to the city ; and our opinion is confirmed by 
the evidence of Petrarch. Behold/* says the laureat, '^the 
relics of Rome, the image of her pristine greatness ! neither time 
nor the barbarian can boast the merit of this stupendous de- 
struction : it was perpetrated by her own citiartJns, by the most 
illustrious of her sons ; and your ancestors (he writes to k noble 
Annibaldi) have done with the battering-ram, what the Punic 
hero could not accomplish with the sword/* The influence of 
the two last principles of decay must, in some degree, be multi- 
plied by each other ; since the houses and towers, which were 
subverted by civil war, required a new and perpetual supply from 
the monuments of antiquity. 

These general observations may be separately applied to the 
amphitheatre of Titus^ which has obtained the name of the 
Coliseum,^® either from its magnitude or from Nero's colossal 

Tormentis jecisse viros immania saxa ; 

Perfodisse domus trabibus, fecisse ruinas 
Ignibus ; incensas turres, obscuraque fumo 
Lumina vicino, quo sit spoliata supellex. 

Muratori (Dissertazione sopra le Antiquity, Italiane, tom. i. p. 427-431) finds 
that stone bullets, of two or three hundred pounds weight, were not uncommon; 
and they are sometimes computed at xii or xviii cantari of Genoa, eac^ canlSfm 
weighing 150 pounds. 

The vith law of the Visconti prohibits this common and mischievous practice ; 
and strictly enjoins that the houses of banished citizens should be preserved pro 
communi utilitate (Gualvaneus de la Flamma, in Muratori, Script. Rerum Italic 
carum, tom. xii. p. 1041). 

Petrarch thus addresses his friend, who, with shame and tefiJrs, had shewn 
him the moenia, lacerae specimen miserabile Romae, and declared his own intention 
of restoring them (Carmina Latina, 1 , ii, epist. Paulo Annibalensi, xii. p, 97, 98) : 
Nec te parva raanet servatis fama minis 
Quanta quod integr® fuit olim gloria Romae 
Rdiquiae testantur adhuc ; quas longior aetas o 
* Frangere non valuit ; non vis aut ira cmenti 

Hostis, ab ewegiis franguntur civibus, heu ! heu 1 
. . . Quod tile nequivit {Hannibal) 

I^fiicit hie aries. ... 

The fourth part of the Verona Illustrata of the Marquis MaflFei, professedly 
treats of amphitheatres, particularly those of Rome and Verona, of their dimensions, 
wooden galleries, &c, It is from magnitude that he derives the name of 
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Btatue : im edifice, had it been left to time aha nat^e, which 
mights perhaps, have claimed an eternal duration, l^ie curious 
antiquaries, who have computed the numbers and seats, are 
disposed to believe that, above the up]^r row of stone steps, 
the amphitheatre was encircled and elevated with several stages 
of wooden galleries, which were repeatedly consumed by fire 
and restored by the emperors. Whatever was precious, or por- 
table, or profEUie, the statues of gods and heroes, and the costly 
ornaments of sculpture, which were cast in brass, or overspread 
with leaves of silver and gold, became the first prey of conquest 
or fuiaticism, of the avarice of the barbarians or the Christians. 
In the massy stones of the Coliseum many holes are discerned ; 
and the two mq§t probable conjectures represent the various 
accid^ts of its decay. These stones were connected by solid 
links of brass or iron, nor had the eye of rapine overlooked the 
value of the baser metals : the vacant space was converted 
into a fair or market ; the artisans of the Coliseum are mentioned 
in an ancient survey ; and the chasms were perforated or en- 
larged, to receive the poles that supported the shops or tents 
of the mechanic trades. Reduced to its naked majesty, the 
Flavian amphitheatre was contemplated with awe and admira- 
tion by the pilgrims of the North ; and their rude enthusiiasm 
broke forth in a sublime proverbial expression, which is recorded 
in the eighth century, in the fragments of the venerable Bede : 

As long as the Coliseum stands, Rome shall stand ; when the 
Coliseum falls, Rome will fall ; when Rome falls, the world will 
fall**.®2 In the modem system of war, a situation commanded 
by three hills would not be chosen for a fortress ; but the 
s^ength of tha» walls and arches could resist the engines of 

Coliseum^ since the same appellation was applied to the amphitheatre of Capua, 
without the aid of a colossal statue ; since that of Nero was erected in the court {in 
airic) of his palace, and not in the Coliseum (p. iv. p. 15-19 ; 1 . i. c. 4). 

Joseph Maria Suar^s, d learned bishop, and the author of an history of Pragneste, 
has composed a separate dissertation on the seven or eight probable causes of these 
holes, which has been since reprinted in the Roman Thesaurus of Sallengre. Mont- 
faucon (Diarium, p. 233) pronounces the rapine of the barbarians to be the unam 
germanamque causam foraminum. [The travertine blocks were connected by iron 
clamps, run with lead ; and the holes, as the author says, are due to the removal 
of these clamps in the Middle Ages. Cp. Middleton, Remains of Ancient Rome, 

® Donatus, Roma Vetus et Nova, p. 285. 

* ®®Quai:^|diu stabit Colyseus, stabit et Roma; quando cadet Colysem, cadet 
Rcuna ; q^iando cadet Roma, cadet et mundus (B^a in Excerptis seu Collectaneis 
apud Ducange Glossar. med. et infimae Latinitatis, tom. ii. p. 4^* Basil). 
This saying must be ascribed to the Anglo-Saxon pilgrims who visited Rome before 
the year 735, the sera of Bede’s death ; for I do not believe that our venerable monk 
ever pas^ the sea, 
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ueault mtmeiimtB gamson mi|^t Iks lodged in the inclosiuv ; 

while one faction occupied the Vatican and the Capitol^ 
the other was intrenched in the Lateran and the Coliseum.®* 
teM ef The abolition at Rome of the ancient games must be uhdei^ 
stood with some latitude ; and the carnival sports of the Testaceah 
Mount and the Circus Agonalis ^ were regulated by the law * 
or custom of the city. The senator presided with dignity and 
pomp to adjudge and distribute the prises, the gold ring, or the 
pallium/^ as it was styled, of cloth or silk. A tribute on /the 
Jews supplied the annual expense ; and the races, on foot, on 
horseback, or in chariots, were ennobled by a tilt and tournament < 
of seventy-two of the Roman youth. In the year one thousand 
^w^Djjrtta three hundred and thirty-two, a bull-feast, a%;r the fashion of 
' the Moors and Spaniards, was celebrated in the ColiseiitU Jfcself ; 
and the living manners are painted in a diary of the times.®® A 
convenient order of benches was restored ; and a general pro- 
clamation, as far as Rimini and Ravenna, invited the nobles to 
exercise their skill and courage in this perilous adventure. The 
Roman ladies were marshalled in three squadrons, and seated in 
three balconies, which on this day, the third of September, were 
lined with scarlet cloth. The fair Jacova di Rovere led the 
matrons from beyond the Tiber, a pure and native race, who 


*3 1 cannot recover, in Muratori’s original Lives of the Popes {Script. Rerum 
Italicarum, tom. iii. p. i.), the passage that attests this hostile partition, which must 
be applied to the end of the xith or the beginning of the xiith century. 

Although the structure of the Circus Agonalis be destroyed, it still retains its 
form and name (Agona, [in Agona], Nagona, Navona) : and the interior space affords 
a sufficient level for the purpose of racing. But the Monte Testaceo, that strange 
pile of broken pottery, seems only adapted for the annual piUctice of hurling frf^ 
top to bottom some waggon-loads of live hogs for the diversion of the popijlitoo 
(Statuta Urbis Romae, p. i86). ' ^ 

See the Statuta Urbis Romae, 1. iii. c. 87, 88, 89, p. 185, 186. I have already 
given an idea of this municipal code. The races of Nagona and Monte Testaceo 
are likewise mentioned in the Diary of Peter Antonius, from 1404 to 1417 (Muralori, 
Script, Rerum Italicarum, tom. xxiv. p. 1124). 

*8 The Pallium, which Menage so foolishly derives from Pdimarium, is au 
extension of the idea and the words from the robe or cloak to the materials, and 
from thence to their application as a prize (Muratori, dissert, xxxiii,), 

*7 For these expenses, the Jews of Rome paid each year 1130 florins, of which the 
odd thirty represented the pieces of silver for which Judas had betray^ his m^ter 
to their ancestors. There was a foot-race of Jewish as well as of Christian ycSths 
(Statuta Urbis, ibidem). ^ 

88 This extraordinary bull-feast in the Coliseum is described, from tnwitjon rather 
than memory, 1:^ Ludovico Buonconte Monaldesco, in the most ancient fragments 
cff Roman annals (Muratori, Script. Renim Italicarum, tom. xil p. 535, 536); and, 
however fanciful th^ may seem, they are deeply marked with the oolws Of truth 
and nature, 
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«till represent the features and character of The 

reirainaer of the city was divided, as usual, between theCoionna 
and Ursini ; the two hictions were proud of the number and 
beauty of their female bands : the charms of Savella Ursini are 
mentioned with praise ; and the Colonna regretted the absence 
of the youngest of their house, who had sprained her ankle in 
the garden of Nero's tower^ The lots of the champions were 
drawn by an old and respectable citizen ; and they descended 
into the arena, or pit, to encounter the wild bulls on foot, as it 
shodld seem, with a single spear. Amidst the crowd, our anna- 
list has selected the names, colours, and devices, of twenty of 
the moist conspicuous knights. Several of the names are the 
most illustrious ^ Rome and the ecclesiastical state ; Malatesta, 
Polenta, della Valle, Cafarello, Savelli, Capoccio, Conti, Anni- 
baldi,*Aitieri, Corsi ; the colours were adapted to their taste and 
situation ; the devices are expressive of hope or despair, and 
breathe the spirit of gallantry and arms. I am alone like the 
youngest of the Horatii," the confidence of an intrepid stranger ; 

I live disconsolate," a weeping widower ; I bum under the 
ashes," a discreet lover ; I adore Lavinia, or Lucretia," the am- 
biguous declaration of a modem passion ; My faith is as pure," 
the motto of a white livery ; ** Who is stronger than myself ? " 
of a lion’s hide ; If I am drowned in blood, what a pleasant 
death ! " the wish of ferocious courage. The pride or prudence 
9f the Ursini restrained them from the field, which was occupied 
by three of their hereditary rivals, whose inscriptions denoted 
the lofty greatness of the Colonna name : Though sad, I am 
strong ; " Strong as I am great ;" " If I fall," addressing him- 
self to the speqfators, you fall with me " ; — intimating (says 
Jblfe con^mporary writer) that, while the other families were the 
subjects ot the Vatican, they alone were the supporters of the 
Capitol. The combats of the amphitheatre were dangerous and 
bloody. Every champion successively encountered a wild bull ; 
and the victory may be ascribed to the quadrupeds, since no 
more than Eleven were left on the field, with the loss of nine 
wounded, and eighteen killed, on the side of their adversaries. 
Some of the noblest families might mourn, but the pomp of the 
funerals, in^he churches of St. John Lateran and Sta. Maria 
Maggiore, afforded a second holiday to the people. Doubtless 
' it was net in such conflicts that the blood of the Romans should 
have bSen shed ; yet, in blaming their rashness, we are com- 
pelled to applaud their gallantry ; and the noble volunteers, 
who display their magnificence and risk their lives under the 
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balconiei^^f the ikir, e^te a more generous S3nnpathy than the. 
thousands of captives and male&ctors who were reluctantly 
dragged to the scene of slaughter.^*® , 

mMu, This use of the amphitheatre was a rare, perhaps a singular^ 
festival : the demand for the materials was a daily and contin^ 
want, which the citizens could gratify without restraint or re- 
morse. In the fourteenth century, a scandalous act of concord 
secured to both factions the privilege of extracting stones from 
the free and common quarry of the Coliseum;^® and Poggius 
laments that the greater part of these stones had been bumi; to 
lime by the folly of the Romans. To check this abuse, and to 
prevent the nocturnal crimes that might be perpetrated in the 
vast and gloomy recess, Eugenius the Fourth surrounded it with 
a wall; and, by a charter long extant, granted^ both the ground 
and edifice to the monks of an adjacent convent."^® ''After 
his death, the wall was overthrown in a tumult of the people ; 
a«d, had they themselves respected the noblest monument of 
their fathers, they might have justified the resolve that it 
should never be degraded to private property. The inside was 
damaged ; but, in the middle of the sixteenth century, an sera of 
t^te and learning, the exterior circumference of one thousand 
six hundred and twelve feet was still entire and inviolate; a 
triple elevation of fourscore arches, which rose to the height of 
of one hundred and eight feet. Of the present ruin the nephews 
of Paul the Third are the guilty agents ; and every traveller 
who views the Famese palace may curse the sacrilege and luxury 
of these upstart princes."^ A similar reproach is applied to the 


Muratori has pven a separate dissertation (the xxixtl^ to the games of the 
Italians in the middle ages. w ^ 

a concise but instructive memoir, the Abb6 Barth^leray (wfemoires de 
TAcad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 585) has mentioned this agreement of^ 
the factions of the xivth century de Tiburtino faciendo ia the Coliseum, from an 
original act in the archives of Rome. 

^^Colisei^ . . . ob stultitiam Romanorum f^aym>:r/d^adcaloem deletum, 
says the indignant Poggius (p. 17) : but his expression, too strong fior the pr^nt 
age, must be very tenderly applied to the xvth century. [It may be inferred with 
tolerable certainty that the chief injury which the shell of the Coliseum sustain^, 
the falling of the whole western half towards the Caelian Hill, happened in the great 
earthquake of A.D. 1348. These ruins were then freely used as a quarry. Cp. 
Lanciani, cp, riV., p. 395-6. In a.d. 1386 the senate and people ggtve one-thiiijl of 
the Coliseum to the Compagnia del Salvatore ad Sancta Sanctorum*] 


Of the Olivetan monks. Montfaucon (p. 142) affirms this fact from thomemorials* 
of Flaminius Vacca (No. 72). They still hop^, on some future occasion, to revive 
aiid vindicate tbeir grant. 

After measuring the priscus ampnitheatri gyms, Montfaucon (p. 14a) only adek 
that it was entire under Paul III. : tacendo clamat. Muratori (An]^i dTtalia, 
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B&i'beriiii ; and the repetition of injury might be dremed from 
every reign, till the Coliseum was placed under the samguard of*nd i 
religion by the most liberal of the pontiffs, Benedict the Four- 
teenth^ who consecrated a spot which persecution and fable had ^ 

stained with the blood of so many Christian martyrs 

When Petrarch first gratified his eyes with a view of those xsaonaMMA 
monuments whose scattered tragmenxs so tar surpass the most tbe iummuu i 
eloquent descriptions, he was astonished at the supine indiffer- 
ence of the Romans themselves ; he was humbled rather than 
elated by the discovery that, except his friend Rienzi and one 
of the Colonna, a stranger of the Rh6ne was more conversant 
with these antiquities than the nobles and natives of the metropo- 
lis The ignorance and credulity of the Romans are elaborately 
displayed in th^ old survey of the city, which was composed 
about^ the beginning of the thirteenth century ; and, without 
dwelling on the manifold errors of name and place, the legend 
of the Capitol may provoke a smile of contempt and indigna- 
tion. **The Capitol,” says the anonymous writer, “ isso named 
as being the head of the world ; where the consuls and senators 
formerly resided for the government of the city and the globe. 

tom. xiv. p. 371) more freely reports the guilt of the Farnese Pope and the indigna- 
tion of the Roman people. Against the nephews of Urban VIII. I have no other 
evidence than the vulgar saying, “Quod non fecerunt Barbari, fecere Barbarini,” 
which was perhaps suggested by the resemblance of the words. [The spelling 
Barbarini here is intentional and should not be changed.] 

' As an antiquarian and a priest, Montfaucon thus deprecates the ruin of the 
Coliseum ; Quod si non suopte merito atque pulchritudine dignum fuisset quod 
improbas arceret manus, indigna res utique in locum tot martyrum cruore sacrum 
tantopere saevitum esse. 

Yet the Statutes of Rome (1. iii. c. 81, p. i8a) impose a fine of 500 aurei on 
wlyspever shall demolish any ancient edifice, ne ruinjs civitas deformetur, et ut 
40 Citi(]ha aet^ficia decorem urbis perpetuo representent. 

m ’•In his fust visit to Rome (a.d. 1337 ; see M^moires sur P^trarque, tom. i. p. 

3aa, &c.), Petrarch is struck mute miraculo rerum tantarum, et stuporis mole 
obrutus. • . . Praesentia vero, minim dictu, nihil imminuit : vere major fuit Roma 
majoresque sunt reliquiae quam rebar. Jam non orbem ab hAc urbc domitum, sed 
tarn sero domitum, miror (Opp. p. 605 ; Familiares, ii. 14 ; Joanni Columnae). 

” He excejift^nd praises the rare knowledge of John Colonna. Qui ehim hodie 
magis ignari rerum Romanarum, quam Romani cives ? Invitus dico, nusquam 
minus Roma cognoscitur quam Romse. 

After the description of the Capitol, be adds, statuae erant quot sunt mundi 
pro^ciae ; et habebat quaelibet tintinnabulum ad collum. Et erant ita per mai^i 
cam artem dispftsitae, ut quando aliqua regio Romano Imperio rebellis erat, statim 
j^ma,go illius provinciae vertebat » contra illam ; unde tintinnabulum resonabat 
quod pei^lbat ad collum ; tuncqnfe vates Capitolii qui erant custodes senatul, &c. 
Hehientidns an example of the Saxons and Suevi, who, after thw had ^n su^ 
dued by Agrippa, again rebelled ; tintinnabulum sonuit ; sacerdos qui erat in 
spectdo in hebdomadi senatoribus nuntiavit ; Agrippa marched back and reduced 
the — Persians (Anonym, in Montfaucon, p. 297, 298). 

. VOL. VII. 21 
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The stroiJi^ and lofty walls were covered with glass and gold^. 
and crowned with a roof of the richest and most curious carving. 
Below the citadel stood a palace^ of gold for the greatest part, 
decorated with precious stones, and whose value might be esti- 
mated at one third of the world itself. The statues of all the 
provinces were arranged in order, each with a small bell sus- 
pended from its neck ; and knch was the contrivance of art-magic 
that, if the province rebelled against Rome, the statue turned 
round to that quarter of the heavens, the bell rang, the prophet 
of the Capitol reported the prodigy, and the senate was admon- 
ished of the impending danger.'* A second example of less 
importance, though of equal absurdity, may be drawn from the 
two marble horses, led by two naked youths, which have since 
been transported from the baths of Constantiiffe to the Quirinal 
Hill. The groundless application of the names of Phidi3& and 
Praxiteles may perhaps be excused ; but these Grecian sculptors 
should not have been removed above four hundred years from 
the age of Pericles to that of Tiberius ; they should not have 
been transformed into two philosophers or magicians, whose 
nakedness was the symbol of truth and knowledge, who revealed 
to the emperor his most secret actions, and, after refusing all 
pecuniary recompense, solicited the honour of leaving this eter- 
nal monument of themselves. Thus awake to the power of 
magic, the Romans were insensible to the beauties of art : no 
more than five statues were visible to the eyes of Poggius ; and, 
of the multitudes which chance or design had buried under the 
ruins, the resurrection was fortunately delayed till a safer and 
more enlightened age.®^ The Nile, which nows adorns the 
Vatican, had been explored by some labourers in digging a 


W The same writer affirms that Virgil captus a Romanis invisibiliter exiit ivitque 
NeapoUm. A Roman magician, in the xith century, is introduced by \yiUiani of 
Malmesbury (de Gestis Regum Anglorum^ 1 . ii, p. 86) ; and in the time of IHamimus 
Vacca (No. 8i, 103) it was the vulgar belief that the strangers (the Goths) invoked, 
the daentpns for the discovery of hidden treasures. a 

Anonym, p. 389. Montfaucon (p. 191) justly observes that, if Alexander be 
representeo, these statues cannot be the work of Phidias (Olympiad Ixxxiii. ), or 
Pi^iteles (Ol3nnpiad civ.), who lived before that conqueror (Plin. Hist. Natur 
xxxiv. loL 

o i' 

® William of Malmesbury (1. ii. p. 86, 87) relates a marvellous discovery (a.D. 
XQ^) of Pallas, the son of Evander, who had been slain by Turnus : the perpetu£j* 
light in his sepulhhre, a Latin epitaph, the corpse, yet entire, of a young)^ant,.the 
enormous wound in his breast (pectus pcrforat ingens), &c. If this fable rests oh 
the slightest foundation, we may pity the bodies, as well as the statues, that were 
exposed to the air in a barbarous age. 
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• vineyard near the temple, or convent, of the Minerv^; but the 
impatient proprietor, who was tormented by some visits of curi- 
osity, restored the unprofitable marble to its former grave.^^ 

The discovery of a statue of Pompey, ten feet in length, was 
the occasion of a law-suit. It had been found under a partition- 
wall ; the equitable judge had pronounced that the head should 
be separated from the body, to satisfy the claims of the con- 
tiguous owners ; and the sentence would have been executed, 
if the intercession of a cardinal and the liberality of a pope had 
not rescued the Roman hero from the hands of his barbarous 
country men. 

But the clouds of barbarism were gradually dispelled; and^tj^-, 
the peaceful authority of Martin the Fifth and his successors ment»oftii» 
restored the ornaments of the city as well as the order of the i4:J| * 

ecclesiastical state. The improvements of Rome, since the fif- 
teenth century, have not been the spontaneous produce of free- 
dom and industry. The first and most natural root of a great 
city is the labour and populousness of the adjacent country, 
which supplies the materials of subsistence, of manufactures, 
and of foreign trade. But the greater part of the Campagna of 
Rome is reduced to a dreary and desolate wilderness ; the over- 
grown estates of the princes and the clergy are cultivated by 
the lazy hands of indigent and hopeless vassals ; and the scanty 
harvests are confined or exported for the benefit of a monopoly. 

, A second and more artificial cause of the growth of a metropolis 
is the residence of a monarch, the expense of a luxurious court, 
and the tributes of dependent provinces. Those provinces and 
tributes had been lost in the fall of the empire ; and, if some 
|treams of the^ silver of Peru and the gold of Brazil have been 
aftracf^d by the Vatican, the revenues of the cardinals, the fees 
of office,* the oblations of pilgrims and clients, and the remnant 
of ecclesiastical taxes afford a poor and precarious supply, which 
maintains, however, the idleness of the court and city. The 
population of Rome, far below the measure of the great capitals 
of Europe,* does not exceed one hundred and seventy thousand 


• Prope i^rticum Minervas, statua est recubantis, cujus caput integri effigie 
tantse magnitudinis, ut signa omnia excedat. Quidam ad plantandas arbores 
scrobes ^ciens detexit. Ad hoc visendum cum plures in dies magis concurrerent, 
lyirepitmn adeuntium fastidiumque pertaesus, horti patronus congest! humo texit 
(Poggius de Varietate Fortunae, p. 12). 

8® See the Memorials of Flaminius Vacca, No. 57, p. ii, 12, at the end of the 
Roma Antica of Nardini (1704, in .do). 
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inhabitaril^^ ; ^ and, within the spacious inclosure of the walls/ 
the largest portion of the seven hills is overspread with vineyiu:V}s 
and ruins. The beauty and splendour of the modem city may 
be ascribed to the abuses of the government, to the influence 
of superstition. Each reign (the exceptions are rare) has been 
marked by the rapid elevation of a new family, enriched by the 
childless pontiff at the expense of the church and country. The 
palaces of these fortunate nephews are the most costly monu- 
ments of elegance and servitude ; the perfect arts of architecture, 
paintings and sculpture have been prostituted in their servifce ; 
and their galleries and gardens are decorated with the most 
precious works of antiquity, which taste or vanity has prompted 
them to collect. The ecclesiastical revenues were more decently 
employed by the popes themselves in the pom^ of the Catholic 
worship ; but it is superfluous to enumerate their pious fohnda- 
tions of altars, chapels, and churches, since these lesser stars are 
eclipsed by the sun of the Vatican, by the dome of St. Peter, 
the most glorious structure that ever has been applied to the 
use of religion. The fame of Julius the Second, Leo the Tenth, 
and Sixtus the Fifth is accompanied by the superior merit of 
Bramante and Fontana, of Raphael and Michael- Angelo ; and 
the same munificence which had been displayed in palaces and 
temples was directed with equal zeal to revive and emulate the 
labours of antiquity. Prostrate obelisks were raised from the 
ground and erected in the most conspicuous places ; of the. 
eleven aqueducts of the Caesars and Consuls, three were restored ; 
the artificial rivers were conducted over a long series of old or 
of new arches, to discharge into marble basins a flood of salu- 
brious and refreshing waters ; and the spectatc^r, impatient to 
ascend the steps of St. Peter's, is detained by a column^^^ 
Egyptian granite, which rises between two lofty and perpetual 4 
fountains to the height of one hundred and twenty feet. The 
map, the description, the monuments of ancient Rcmie have 
been elucidated by the diligence of the antiquarian and the 
student ; and the footsteps of heroes, the relics, nbt of super- 

In the year 1709, the inhabitants of Rome (without including eight or ten 
thousand Jews) amounted to 138,568 souls (Labat, Voyages en Espai^neet en ItaHe, 
tom. iii. p. 217, 218). In 1740 they had increased to 146,080 ; and in 1765, I left 
them, without the Jews, 161,899. I am ignorant whether they have since continued 
in a progressive state. ^ 

The Pfere Montfaucon distributes his own observations into twenty days, he 
should have styled them weeks, or months, of his visits to the different parts of the 
city (Diarium Italicum, c. 8-20, p. 104-301). That learned Benedictine reviews the 
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but of empire, are devoutly visited by a ne-w/race of 
pil^ms from the remote, and once savage, countries of the 
North, 

Of these pilgrims, and of every reader, the attention will beHaaicoa. 
bxcited by an History of the Decline | and Fall of the Roman 
Empire : the greatest, perhaps, and* most awful scene in the 
history of mankind. The various causes and progressive effects 
are connected with many of the events most interesting in human 
annafs : the artful policy of the Caesars, who long maintained the 
jiame and image of a free republic ; the disorder of military 
despotism*; the rise, establishment, and sects of Christianity ; 
the foundation of Constantinople ; the division of the monarchy ; 
the invasion and settlements of the Barbarians of Germany and 
Scythia ; the institutions of the civil law ; the character and 
religion of Mahomet ; the temporal sovereignty of the popes ; 
the restoration and decay of the Western empire of Charlemagne ; 
the crusades of the Latins in the East ; the conquests of the 
Saracens and Turks ; the ruin of the Greek empire ; the state 
and revolutions of Rome in the middle age. The historian may 
applaud the importance and variety of his subject ; but, while 
he is conscious of his own imperfections, he must often accuse 
the deficiency of his materials. It was among the ruins of the 
Capitol that I first conceived the idea of a work which has 
amused and exercised near twenty years of my life, and which, 
however inadequate to my own wishes, I finally deliver to the 
curiosity and candour of the public. 

Lausanne, 

Jl^ne 27, 1787. 


topographers of ancient Rome ; the first efforts of Blondus, Fulvius, Martianus, 
and Faunus, the superior labours of Pyrrhus Ligorius, had his learning been equal 
to his labours ; the writings of Onuphrius Panvinius, qui omnes obscuravit, and the 
recent but imperlGict books of Donatus and Nardini. Yet Montfaucon still sighs 
for a more complete plan and description of the old city, which must be attained 
by the three following methods : 1. The measurement of the space and intervals of 
the ruins. 2. The study of inscriptions and the places where they were found. 3. 
The investigation of all the acts, charters, diaries of the middle ages, which name 
any spot or buildpag of Rome, The laborious work, such as Montfaucon desired, 
must be promoted by princely or public munificence ; but the great modern plan 
' of Nolli (a.I^ 1748) would furnish a solid and accurate basis for the ancient topo- 
mrapjhy of I^me. [We have now Lanciani’s great plan in forty-six sheets : Forma. 
Urbis Romae (published by the Academy of the Lincei). For excavations in recent 
times see espwiadly the series of the Bullettino della Commissione archeologica. 
comunale di Roma, 1872 et sqq, ; Notizie degli Scavi, 1876 et sqq. ; Mittheilungen 
of the German archseol. Institute, Rbmische Abtheilung, 1886 et sqq^ 
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ColUna (W. E.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Colonxuu HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLI- 
PHILI UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMO* 
RAT. An edition limited to 350 c^^ief on 
handmade paper. Folio. Thru Gnimeu not. 
Combe (Wnfiiun). See l.P.L. 
Cmik(A.M.),M.A. See E. C. Marchsat.* 
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Mbssrs. Methuen’s Catalogue 


O w w tH. A>. 1 M 1 ot» am«w College, 

OF BMGLISH HIS- 
TOitYo With ntUBierottf Ptons. Fourih 
JMiUm- Itevised, with m new Chapter 
lochutfiif the South African War. Cr. iva. 
M. ttrfl 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Second FdHion. 

atbMnn (£' d« B.). Litt.D., M.A.* IN. 
OtrSXRV IK ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Fourth 
MdiHem, Demy %vo. ioj. td, 

A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Cr. iow. te. 6d. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. EUventk Edition. Revised. 
With Maps and Plans. Cr. &vo. 3s. 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition, Cr. 8w. as. 6d. 

See also Commercial Series and S.Q S. 
Oibbon (Bdward). THE DECLII^. AND 
FALL OF, THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
<A New Edition, edited with Notes, Appen- 
dices, and Maps by J. B. Burv, M.A., 
Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek at Cani- 
hrldge. In Seven Volumes. Demy %vo. 
Gilt top. 8s. 6d. each. Also^ Cr, 8vo. 6x. 
each. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited by G. Birkbeck Hii.l, 
LLD. Demy 8vo, Gilt to/, 8s. 6d. Also 
Cr, Svo. 6s. 

See also Standard Library. 

CUbaon (B. C. S,). D.D., Lord Bishop, of 
Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries, 
Handbooki of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 
fn-apMes. 

CHlDert (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 
Oloaar (MA See K. Wyatt. 

Qodfray (Bllzabeth). A BOOK OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Edited by. Fca/. 8vo. 
9 e. 6d. net. 

0 CNllay(A. D.), M. A., Fellow of Majjdalen 
CoHege, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
Third Edition. Fca/. 8vo. as. 6d. 
VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition. 


Feu/. 8po. as. 6d. 

‘ iND STRINGS. Fca/, 


SECO' 


8r»<». as, 6d. 


OoMsnltll (Oliver). THE VICAR OF 
wakefi ELD. Fca/. ^anto. With jo 
Plates in Photogravure by Tony Johannot. 
JLemther, as. 6d. net. See also I.P.L. and 
Standard Library. 

Qeodricii-Brner (A.). IN A SYRIAN 
RADDLE. Demy^ 8vo. ys. td. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

<|Mldt«(H. L.), M.A., Principal of Wells 
Thedlo^cal College. See Westminster Com- 


Qf«iMini<P. Andnranii). See S.Q.S. 
anmgvr (P. S.X M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH- 
OL^Y. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. as.6d. 
THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Cr. 8vo. 


Gray (B. IH^Qomb). GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr. 

ar«r (pfL^B.Sc. THE PRINCIPLESOF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICirYtl 
an Elementary Text-Book. Wldi tSt | 
Diagrams. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. ^ 

Green (G. BuddnndX M.A, late 

of St. John s CWlege, Oxoa. NOTES ON 
GR,EEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. Cr. 
Bvo. as. td. I 

Green (B. T.), M.A See Churchman's 
Library. 

GreenidgeCA. H. J.), M.A A HISTORY 
OF ROME: During the Later RepuMic 
and the Elarly Principate. In Six Volnmee, 
Demy Bvo. Vol. I. (133-104 b.^i). los. 6d, 
net. 

Green well (Dora). See Miniature Library. 

Gregory (R. A.).«»* THE VAULT c 5 f 
HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Astronomy. Illustrated. Cr. Bvof^ as. td. 

Gregory (Mias E. C.). See Library of 
Devotion. 

Grevllle Minor. A MODERN JOURNAL. 
Edited by J. A. Spender. Cr. Bvo. 
3f. td. net. 


Illustrated. Demy Bvo. jos. td. net. 
Gwvnn(M. L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

New and cheaper issue. Royal Bvo. $s. net, 
Hackett (John), B.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 
CYPRUS. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy Bvo. 755. net. 

Haddon (A. C,), Sc.D., F.R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy Bvo, 1 5s. 

Hadfleld (R. A.). See S.Q.S. 

Hall (R. NJ and Neal (W. G.). THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
Illustrated Secoatd Edition^ revised. 
Demy Bz/o. los. td. net. «a * 

A Colonial Edition is also wtihliBbed. ' 
Hall (R. N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE.^ 
With numerous Plans and lUustra^ons. 
Second Edition. Royal Bvo. sis. net, 
Hamilton (F. D.D. See Byzantine Texts. 

Hammond (J. L.). CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. Demy Bvo. xos. td. 

Hann^ (D.). A SHORTCHISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY, Illustrated. Two 
Volumes. Demy Bvo, ys. td. each. Vol. I. 
x2oo-i688. 

Hannay (James O.), M. A. THE SPIRIT 
and origin OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Cr. 8Vb. 6s. * 

THE WISDOM OFTHEDESERT. Fco/. 

Bvo. 3s, td. net. < 

Hare (A. T.), M.A. THE CONSTRUO 
TION OF LARC^INDUCTION COILS 
With numerous Digrams. Demy 800. 6<. 



General Literature 


MtoM). READING AND I 

J^eo^ $WK 9ur. (&il ^ 


See Little Ltbrarv. 
KEAPPL WI^LTH AND WISDOM. 

Ct^ ^ MS* t$st* 

K.). See Little Guides. 
Jiaalllcllliiincy)* See Connoisseur’E Library. 

STUDIES IN SAINT- 
Xtansleted from tbe French by 

Vi Ciuwrotm* Bva. 6ds 

(B, W.X Fellow of Exeter 

GoUe®^ Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PEmCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NEKO. Illustrated. Nsw emd chea^sr 
. issm* J>$mv 8 w. •ss. 6d. nst. 

AT INTERVALS. Fcmp Bvo, as. 6d, net. 
tiendhereon (ST. P.}. See Little Library and 
Oxford Biographies. 

Henley (W. B.]>. See Pl^lf-Crown Library. 
H«flMin(H. H.i B.D..ClBon of Westminster. 
APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY; As Illuv 
trat^ the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians. Cr. Zrto. ts. 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and 
Social Sermons. Cr. 6r. 
DISCIPLINE AND LAW. Fc<sp. Zvo. 
as. 6d. 

Herlsert (Geors^e). See Library of Devotion . 

Herbert of Cberbury (Lerd). See Mima* 
ture Library. 

Hewins (W. A. S.), B.A. ENGLISH 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr. Zvs. 
as. 6d. . 

Hewitt (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL 
A Day Book of Prose and Verse. Fcap. 
Zvo. as. 6d. net. 

Hewood (W.). PALIO AND PONTE: 
*A Book of Tuscan Games. Illustrated. 
RoynlZvo. 21 s. net. 

Hilbert (T.). See Little Blue Books. I 

mil iOmre). See Textbooks of Technology. 1 
HUl(Heary), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy’s | 
High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 
SyjTH AFRICAN* ARITHMETIC. 
^ Cr. Wo. 6d. 

ItiUeffae CnbWard C.). WITH THE 
»•' *BOER FORCES. With 24 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 ^. 

A Colonial Edition is also nublished. 
Hirat(P* W.) See Books on Business. 
Hobhettfle CBmIly). THE BRUNT OF 
THE WAR. '^th Map and Illustrations. 

* Cr. Zvo. 6s. ^ ♦ 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
HobheneeCL. T.), Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
I>s>hvBpo. IQS. 6d. net. 

Hbbtt^CJ. INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE : A Study of Economic Principles. 
^Cr. Ztfo. as. 6d. net. 

PkOBLEMTOF POVERTY. Fifth Edition. 
HMMUl (T.X D.CL. /see Leados of 


Posttm,. fa. ' ' ^ 

"wflsss.'ster^jssre 

R. A. Streatfkild. Fa^, 8 e^ tS* md* 
Holden-Stone (Q. de). See Books bn 

Business. 

Heldldh (Sir T. H.). K.CI.E. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND; beimr a 
Personal Record of Twenty Years. lllus«r 
trated. Demy Zw. xps. 6d. net. ^ 

A Colonial Edition is also pubUshed. 
Holdsworth (W. S.X M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. /n Two Volumss. 
Vol. /, Demy Zvo. los. 6d. nst. 

Holland (Canon Scott). See Library of 
Devotion. 

Holt (Emily). THE SECRET OF POPU- 
LARITY : How to Achieve Social Success. 
Cr. Zvo. ^s. 6d. net, ^ 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Holyoake(0. J.). THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT TO-DAY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. 

Hone (Nathaniel J .). See Antiquary’s Books. 
Hoppner. See Little Galleries. 

Horace. See Classical Translations. 
Horsburffh(e. L.S.),M.A. WATERLOO: 
A Narrative and Critici'.m. With Plans. 
Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 5 X. See also 
Oxford Biographies. 

Horth(A. C.). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Horton (R, F. ), D. D. See Leaders of Religion, 
Hosle (Alexander). MANCHURIA. With 
Illustrations and a Map. Second Edition, 
Demy Zvo.^ 7 J. 6d. net. „ 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

How (F. D.X SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With Portraits and lliustrn- 
tions Second Edition. Dmty Zvo* is. 6d* 
Howell (Q.). Sees. Q. S. 

Hudson (Robert). MEMORIALS OF A 
WARWICKSHIRE PARISH, Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo, xst, net. 

Hughes (C. E.). THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. An English Anthol- 
ogy. With a Preface by Sidnrv L®*. 
Demy Zvo. 35 . 6d. net* 

Hughes (Thomas). TOM BROWN’S 
SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Vernoh Rbndall. leather. 
Royal aamo. as. 6d. net, 

Hutchinson (Horace Q.) THE NEW 
FOREST, Illustrated in colour with 
50 Pictures by Walter Tvndawb and 4 
Iw Miss Lucy Kemf Welch. Leargi ^ 
Demy Zzfo. ais. net. 

Hutton (A. W.), M.A, See X^eaders of 
Religion and Library of Devotion. 

Hutton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA. With many Illmtratioas, of 
which 90 are in Colour, by A, Pisa. Sseond 
Editiom. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

4 Colonial Edition u also published. 
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Methuen'S Catalogue 


> ]#iG»|jisH'xJvK mmis, saued iritb 

mlt l«iMtiietto% Sfw. m 6^ ntt, 

^ liMd«n«r Religion. 
tkr ufe of 
IIFtoOIIaS more. Witb Portmts. 

Stemd JSditiM, Cr, te^#. 55. See alio 
laendiite of Relifion. 

Itjrott (P* AA A SHORT HISTORY OF 
FIORSNCE. Ifemy 6va. js* 6d. fut 
IbpOB m«iirlk). BRAND. A Drama. 
TreOiieted by Wii^liam Wilson, Third 
Cr, Bva. 3s. 6d. 

llUM (W, R.), M.A.. Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. The Hampton Lectures for 
xSm. Desey See. xzs. 6d. net. See also 
Libnoy of Devotion. 

lll|igi(A.D.X M.A. A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. Witb Maps and 
Plans. C#*, 9/00. 6s. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 

With Maps. Dsmy %vo. xos. 6d. net. 
JaofcgOll (C* B,)i B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Jadumn (S.)» M. A. See Commercial Series. 
JmIuoii (P* Hniiilltmi). See Little Guides. 
Jacob (P,X M.A. See Junior Examination 
Seriei. 

Jomw fl. Stophen). See S. Q. S. and Busi- 
ness Books. 

Joftym(D.Owm). DOLLY’STHEATRI. 
CALS. Described and Illustrated with 24 
Coloured Pictures. Super Royal x6mo. SiS.6d. 
Jottkg (B*)f MA., Reader of Law in the 
Ubhmrsity of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOTORNMENT. Cr. 8ve. n5.6d. 
Jonsior (Mrf« tl*). See Little Books on Art. 
Jesioiw (Aiifaitlis), D.D. See Leaders of 
Religum. ^ 

^JoVOBCfP, B»)| M.A., Litt.D., Principal of 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. RELIGION IN 
EVOLUTIok Cf-.Bw. zs.tdnet. 

See also Churchman’s Library and Hand- 
books of Theology, 

dtHkernwgiUB. Barliaiii). WILLIAM BOD- 
HAM TONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
IHirttrated. Vemyivo. tos.6d.Het, 
Jdmi|nta (Sir H, H.), K.C.B, BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly aoo 
liluBUmUoiis and Six Maps. Third Edition. 
Cn 4^ x8r. net. 

A Colcniai Edition is also published. 
JottM (ft* CMmptoa), M.A. POEMS 
OF THE INNER LIFE, Selected by. 

Reap. Szfo. as. 6d. net. 
See Commercial Series. 

A, AtWto). K.C» M.P.,and 

UH^hTlo. the MINERS* 

GUIDE TO THE COAL MINES 
REGULATION ACTS. Cr.Buo. as.6d.net. 
XOMMERCS IN WAR DemyZvo. ats. 

mi. \ 

JmMCtt See Standard Library. J 


qL). 

(L. i 



Gaacs Wauracic, <>, Sow, 

JuvcffaL See Ciassical Trai * 

LET YOUTH 

A Plea for Reason in EducaHeft. 

3s. 6d. mi. * ” * r 

KaufiiuumfM.). SceS.Q.S, 

KeirtlmeiJ. P.J,D.D. THEA<M«B*ND 
TtiFEUCalRIST. CnBw. jr-M 
KMtUCJolm). THB POEMS OF. 

With Introducdon and Notes by H Je Selb* 
court, M.A. ^ Demy Bvo. js. 6d. AdL See 
also Little Library, Standard Librmy,, and 
£. de Selincourt. 

KeUeCJoha). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR4 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D. D. , Warden of Keble College. lUustratea 
byR. AnnimgBsll. Third Edifion. Fce^ 
8vo. 3s. 6d. ; peR^d moreccot ss, Seealw 
Library of Devotion. « , 

Kenmia (TIliima A). THE IMITaTION 
OF CHRIST, With an Introduction by 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C M. Gere. 
Third Edition. Fcap.8vo. 3S.6d.! paddid 
morocco. 5s. 

Also Translated by C. Bigg, D.D. Ck 
6vo. 3s. 6d. See also Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Kennedy (Bnrt.), THE GREEN 
SPHINX. Cr. Zvo, ar. 6d. mi. 

A Colonial Edition is aim published. 
Kennedy (James Hoti||rhton), D.D., Assist- 
,ant L^turer in Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL’S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THI AN S. With Introduction, Dissertations 
and Notes. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

KesteU(J. D.). THROUGH SHOT AND 
FLAME : Being the Adventures and Ex- 
periences of J. D. Ksstsll, Chaplain to 
General Christian de Wet. Cr. 8vo, 6s* 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Kimmlna (C. V/.\ M.A. THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE A^fD HEALTIi, fTUus- 
trated. Cr. Bvo. ar. 6<f. g a; 

KinglakeCA. W.). See LitLe Library. ^ 
Kiplinff (Rudynrd). BARRACK<ROOM 
BALLADS. 73rd Thousand* Tweu^’ 
jdrst Ediihn. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 

A Colonial Edition is also publisbed, 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 6at^Thomand. Tiatk 
Ed^ion. Cr. Bvo. fir.” * • 

A Colonial Edition is also publisbed. 

THE FIVE NATIONS 4^^ Thousand. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. fir. 

A Colonial Edition it also published. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTitS. SUimih 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6^ 

A Colonial Edition is also puNished. 
^I^ht B^L TKH COMHJSfk 
CRICKETER illustrated^ Dmm {iw. 
js. 6d. mi. \ 

A Colonial Edition is also jiablishad* 



Gemehal Literature, 


f J.). li.A#> Pwfaaoe of N«w 
tt Exfimis at King's 
See Waitniifister Comaieatariee. 
b and Mary), THB WORKS 

_ „ h Mdmd Sy E, V. LacAs. nikistrated. 

* KelsMar^ J>emyBzw, 7s.6d.eaek, 

TJOELIFEOF. See £. V. Lucas. 

$ef Little Library. 

LMlWrtCP* A. H*). See Little Guides. 

See Byrantine Texts. 
L 4 iiia*PootofSt«iiley). A HISTORY OF 
ESYPTINTHE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 
lUustrated. Cr, Bve. 6s. 
l4iiirlirldfre<P.),M.A. BALLADSOFTHE 
BkAVE^ Poems of Cliivalty, Enteiprisc, 
Courage, and Constancy. Second Editien. 
Cr, 8w. zs, 6d, 

Law ^iUUun).^ Sec^ibrary of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Leach fHenry). THE DUKE OF DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography. With xa Illustra- 
tions. DemyBve. zar. 6d. net 
A Colonial IDditton is also published. 

*Le Bra* (Anatole). THE LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated by Francks M. 
Gostling. Illustrated in colour. Crown 
Bvo, 6r. 

Lee (Captain L. Mclville> A HISTORY 
OF POLICE IN ENGLAND, Cr. Bvo. 
3r. 6d. net. 

Lelgli(Percival). THE COMIC ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. Embellished with upwards 
of 50 dbaracteristic Illustrations by John 
Lebch, Post i6mo. 2 s. 6d, net, 

Lewea (V. B.X M.A. AIR AND WATER. 

Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. ^ 

^Lewia (Mr*. Gwynn). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 
Illustrated. Peap. Bvo. yt. 6d. net. 

Lisle (Fortlindeile). See Little Books on Art. 
LittlchAtoe(H.). See Antiquary’s Books. 
Lock (Walter), D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. ST, PAUL, THE MASTER- 
^BUILDER. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 

BIBLfi AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Cr. Bwh 6Sk 

See also Leaders of Religion and Library 
of Devotion. 

Lacker (F.). See Little Library. 
Loumgltmtrw (H, W«). See Little Libra^. 
Leruner (OeeVge Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELE-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Fourteenth Edition. Cf. 
Btvo. 6s. 

A Coiomal Edition is also published. 

OLD GOIkGO^ GRAHAM. Second Edition, 
dr. Sew, dr. • 

A OoloDial Edition is also pubfisfaed. 

ENGLAND DAY BY 
Day : Thr, The Ei^[l|PtiBas*a Handbook «o 
IIItiatxabMrbyGKOSGR Morrow. 
Fffsteilk MdHiom Feap, iio, tr. net. 


UKn(av.). THai.llieiCHAKM(& 
LAMB. With ttenmrirlocmdMrjni 
lllottiMiMit. TIUrdMSu$. iMwKflA 
Demo Boo, nxs, mt. 

A O^al Editfen is mho pl}l|thShi«. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLSS^dT^ W ith 
many Illustrations, of which so are in Omcmi? 

|lAitaHALL. F(fiA FdiHtm. 

A Coioniai Edition is also puhlt^ed. 

THB OPEN ROAD : a Little W>k for Way* 
farers. Ninth Edition. Fcap. Btw, sr. | 
India Paper. 7s. 6d. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN ; a Little Book 
for the Urbane. Second Edition. leap, 
Bvo. 5J. : India PaPeTt 7s. 6d. 

Lucian, see Classical Translations. 

Lyde (L. W.)* M.A. See Commercial Series* 

Lydon (Noel S. ). See J unior School Books. 

LytteHonOion.Mrs. A.). WOMEN AND 
THEIR WORK. Cr.Bvo. at. 6d. 

M.M. HOW TO DRESS AND WHAT TO 
WEAR. Cr. Bvo, xs. net, ^ 

Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by B'. C. Mok*- 
TAGUE, M.A. Three Volumes. Cr. BtfO. xBs. 

The only edition of this book completely 
annotated. 

M'AIIen (J. B. B.;, M.A. See Commerda, 
Series. 

MacCulloch (J. A.). See Churchman's 
Library. 

MacCunn (Florence A.). MARY STUART. 
With over ^ Illustrations, including a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy Bvo. 

JOS. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. See 
also Leaders of Religion. 

McDermott (B. R.). SeelBooks on Business. 

M*Dowall(A. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Mackay (A. M.). See Chmehman's Library. 

Magnua (^Laurie), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
WORDSWORTH, Cr.Bvo. as.6d. 

MahaffyfJ. P.k Lift.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

Maitland (P. W. ), LL. D. , Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England in the University Of 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. FqyalBvo, 7s. 6d. 

Malden (H. E.), M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A (^mpanton to the History of 
England. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Third Edition, Cr.Bvo. 
xs. 6d. 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF SURREY, 
lllostrated. Cr. Bvo. xs. 6d. 

Marchant (E. C.), M.A^ Fellow of Peter- 
bouse, Chimbridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY 


TRANSLATION. 
Bvo. 3s. 6d, 


Third Edition, Cr. 



MfiTHU£M*S CATALOGtTi 


£«• Suixfaad 


SCIBNTIFIC 

STODySFiCaMBRy. ituuisditun. 
XUiistrat«d* Cn 8w. 6«« 
AGRICULTURAL GROLOGY. Illtiitrated. 

Cr, iitfp* $«. 0 , 

Mltrv#Il (AlUtrew). See Little Library. 

mMmma4xS0hny, se\ life in nel- 

SON’S TIME. Illustrated. Cr. Bva, 
p, 6d, met* 

•ON THE SPANISH MAIN. With Por- 
traits and Illustrations. JOemyBvo. \os,6d. 
■met* 

^ A Colonial Edition is ajs6 published. 
MasMKA.). See Connoisseur’s Library. 
M«aon<A. See Leaders of Religion. 

JHUMeefOeomy. THE EVOLUTION OF 
PLANT LI m ; I-ower Forms. Illustrated. 
Cr, Zvo, as. 6d, 

Maasltl|t<Br (p.)* See Standard Library. 
MustariiMiii (C. P. a.). M. A. TENNYSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Cr. 
Bva, 6s* 

•Matbea«fi(Hott. e. P.). COUNSELS OF 
LIFE. I^eap. Sva. as, 6d, net. 

May (Phil). THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 

Second Edition. 4 to. js. net. 

Mellowa (Emma S.>. A SHORT SI ORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr. 

BtfO. 3f. 6 d. 

Methuen (A. M. S.). THE TRAGEDY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA, Cr. Svo. as. net. 
Also Cr, Bvo. 3d. net. 

A revised and, enlarged edition of the 
author's ’Peace or War in South 
Africa. ' 

ENGLAND’S RUIN : DiRcu<tbED in Six* 
T&BN Letteks to the Rfour Hon. 
JosBi^hChamberlain, M.P. Seventh Edi- 
iim* Cr. 8 «{f. 3<f. net. 


MkheM (6. Ba THE art and prac- 
'frci; OF HAWKING. With 3 Photo- 
graTHres by G. E. Lodge, and other Illus- 
trations^ lOemyBvo. tos 6d. 

Mlllnis (J. 0*1 THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. 
With many fllustraticns, of which a are in 
Photogravure. JVew Editton* Demy Bzv. 
JS* 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
’^MllltnCa. P.). PICTORIAL GARDEN- 
ING. inustTate 4 > Cr, Bzfo. 3s, 6d. net. 
MIOlB (C T.), M.LIilE. See Textbooks of 
TetdmoloiEy. 

mhim p* a.v m.a. a history or 

ROMAN EGYPT. Fully lliustrated. 
Ce%im 6ti 


MIMm fMtaO. THE BOBMS 
EN<a^H^lurD lATW, ' „ 

aevetal thBes. Printed by blatjcte I! 

The Seiisis were $et in ^ 

HBNinr Lawks, GemlepiBa h|r m 
Chappel, one of Hie Mhjeiitit^ J 
“** Mnsick. 

Printed and mblish’d according^ QjMtn 
Printed by Ruth RawoBtK let HhW* 
pHK!hy MOiBUvy, and are to be sgM at tb« 
signe of the Frinks Arme&in Panl$ Otnrcb- 
yard, 1645, ^ 

See also Little Library Standard Ial:riiry» 
and R. F. Towndrow. 

MtnchInfH. C.),M.A. See R. Peel ^ ^ 

Mitchell (P. ChalmerB)* M.A. OTTLINES 
OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Setemd Ed£- 
tion. Cr* Bvo. 6s. 

MItton (O. E.). IANE AUSTEN AND 
HER TIMES, with many Portraits and 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Duny 8»e. 
XQ5. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published, 

* Moll (A.).* See Books on Business. 

Molr (D. M.). See Little Library. 

Money (L. Q. Chlozasa). RICHES AND 
POVERTY Second Edition Demy Bve* 
3s. net. 

Montaigne. See C. F. Pond. 

Moore (H. E.). Sec S. Q. S. 

Moran (Clarence O.). See Books on Business. 
More (Sir Thomas). See Standard Library, 
Morfill (W. R.), Oriel College, Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
With Maps and Plans. Cr. Bvo, 3s* 6d. 
Morlbh (R. J.), late of Clifton College. See 
School Examination Series. • 

*Morris(J.). THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 
With many portraits and Illustrations. 
Demy Bvo. sas. 6d. net* 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Morris (J. B.). See Little Guides. 

Morton (MIbb Anderson). See Miss Brod- 
rick, m ** 

THE MOTOR YEAR-BOOK i^'OR 1906. 
With many Illustrations and Diagrams. 
Demy Bvo. tj. 6d. net. 

Moule(H. C. Q.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. See Leaders of Religion. 

Muir (M. M. PattlBon), M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. lUustratod. 
Cr. Bvo. as, 6d. < ' 

Mundella (Y. A,\ M.A. See J. T. Dunn. 
Munro (R.). LL.D. See Anriquary's Booka, 
Naval Officer (A). See 1 . P. L* 

Neal(W. Q.). See R. N. HaU. 

Newnuuti (J, H.) and othera* See Library 
of Devotion. * ^ ' 

NicfaoiB(AJB. B.). See Little library, 
Nicklin nr.), M.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN TinjcyDIDES.l>. 8«u. an 
SmL^L. ^ 

Wei yate (O. L* W.)k siR WALTER 
bCOTT. lUiutnMd. OMtji lot. jt, td, mi. 



GsittauU. UrntATcmi 



. (PTW.). t*E altXAT 

, Investment and Fell of Fnrt 
Ittosttated. 

mjJmmmOf ^ A. THE CONVER. 
Jifs OF JAUMS NORTHCOTE. 
^ jU A.* AKXV JAMES WARD. Edited by 
F*«TCt^it» With many Portraim 
tos. 6d. 

n.% napx.es. withasCoi- 

ottmIUimtrattonsby MAUWKac GbRifpbn* 

HMBVt. a New Edition, Cr, 8t^ 6s. 

Nfhwils. THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS AND 
,girHE»TRAGMENTS. Edited by Miss 
TJna Birck. J^ca^. Bvo. 3^. 6d, 

Oldfield CW. J.). Canon of Lincoln. 

A PRIMl^ OF RELIGION. Fca^ Bva. 
at* 6dL 

Oltplldllt (Mrs. ), See Leaders of Religion. 

Onmn(C. W.C.), M. Fellow of All Souls', 
Ox%d. A HISTORY OP THE ART OF 
WA*. Vol. II,; The Middle Ages, from 
the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. Illus- 
trated. Demy Bvo. los* 6d* net* 

ottley (R. L.), D.D. See Handbooks of 
Theology'and Leaders of Religion. 

Overton (J. ft.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Owen (Don^rlos). See Books on Business. 

Oxford (M.N.), of Guy’s Hospital. A HAND- 
BOOK OF NURSING. Third hdttion. 
Cr, 8*w, 3^. 6d. 

Pakeo (W. C. C,). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYOtENE. Illustrated. DemyBvo. 15J, 

PalmerfPrederick). WITH KUROKI IN 
MANCHURIA, Illustrated. Thu d 
Mdiilcm* pemy Bvo, ^ 7s. 6d. net. 

> A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Parker (Oilbert). A LOVER’S DIARY. 

Fcap* Zvo* ss. 

Parkes (A. K.). SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS. JRcap. Svo. is. 6d. 
Paj^i W AR ADI^S ^ I N SOLE 

PLEA- 


Panaenter (John). HELIO TROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 1625. 
Edited by Percival Lakdon. Quarto. 
3». id* met* 

Parmentier (Prof* Leon). See Byzantine 
Texts. • 

Paacel* See Library of Devotion. 

Photon (Oeorte). SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURES IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY, ImperuU Quarto. £at izr. 6d. 
mgt* SeealsojUttle Books on Art andl.P.L. 
POteriW(in(W* R.)(BeiMaimn Swift). LIFE’S 
WESITONINGS. Cr. Zvo* V- net. 

notes of an east 

COAST NATURAJ^T. Illustrated in 
C^oloitt by F. Southortb. Second Editiom* 
Cr*9s^ 6t, 



NATURE 
A 


Southgatb. Second JSditim* < 

PeaOQCfc (N.)« See Little Books on Art. 
Psedree (B. HL). M.A. ANNALS OF 
CHRISTS HOSPITAL. lUusttaMU 

Demw gnuv ft* 6d* 

Peel (RohertX and Mtnciilii (H. C.), M.A. 
OXFORD. With 100 Ilittstratione in 
Colour. Cr, Stiy. 6t, 

Peel (Sidney), late Pellowof Trinity College 
Oxford, and Secreta^ t* the Koy^ Ccitl- 
mission on the Licensing Laws. l^ACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition* Cr. Zvo* ts, 6d* 

Peters (J. P.), D.D. See Churchman*! 
Library. 

Petrie (W. M. PUnders),D.C.L., Lt.D.. Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University Callage* 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, FRdM Tit* 
Earliest Times to the Present Dav. 
Fully Illustrated, /n six volumes, Cr* 
Zvo. 6x. ettek. 

Vol. I. Prehistoric Times to XVItw 
Dynasty. Fi/tk Edition* , 

Vol. II. The XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Dvnastibs. Fourth Edition* 

Vol. hi. XIXth to XXXth Dynasties. 
Vol, IV, The Egyit of the Ptolemies. 

J. P. Mahaffy, Litt.D. 

Vol. V. Roman Egypt. J. G. MilnE, M.A. 
Vol. VI, Egypt in the Middle Ages. 

Stanley Lank-Poole, M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Illustrated. Cr 
Zvo. as. 6d. * 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AM ARN A TABLETS. Cr.Zvo* as. 6d. 
EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Tris- 
TRAM Ellis, /n Two f^olumes. Cr* Zvo. 
Vr. 6d. each 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
120 Illustrations. Cr, Zvo. 3^. 6d. 

Phillips (W. A.). See Oxford Biographies* 
Pfaillpotts (Eden). MY DEVON YEAR. 
With 38 Illustrations by T L*V PETHV- 
BRIDGE. Second and Cheaper Edition* 
Large Cr. Zvo. €r. 

UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG. 
Illustrated by Claude SHEPPSasoM. 
Cr. ^to. sj. net. 

A volume of poems. 

i^enaar (PhlUp). WITH STEYN AND 
DE WET. Second Edition* Cr. Zm* 
y. 6d. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
PlarrCVIctor 0.)and Walton (F. WA A, 
SCHOOL HISTORY OF MIDDLE- 
SEX. lllnstratedt Cr, Zvo* tt, 6d» 

Plato. See Standard Library. 



ISfSpItS. MBTOItJBKVCATALOGm 


^ W. AL FttQovi 


_ |«Con- 

Iw IF, M. tM*A.T, FttQov .of 
|«ciitOMN^»Oar«frd. i^MNSirSew. zof.^ 

nmlmrnWme^'mU* B.A^ King^t 
Cotlw«.CM»1»ri4f«. See 
tionSockt, 


A FRONTlSRSM<i:rr. 
TkM^Skm, Cr.Uk>. 6s. 

A Coloabd Edition U also published. 
ftOmrt a=*r«ak), MODERN SPIRI- 
TDAUSM. r««» yaUtmss. Dsmj^ 6va. 

9xt» mt» 

A Hktm and a Critici«B. 

(J. Aitrlck Le). A MODERN 
JLEGIONARY. Cr.Sva. 6s. 

^ A Colcmia! Edition is alsqtmbllshed. 
Mlird (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 
FtfUerddi- W.L OLD PICTURE BOOKS, 
Illottrated. Dsmy ma, jt. 6d. net, 
PellfuNiCBllaM P.). See Little Books on Art. 
“ “ it OSlvld), M.I.N.A. See Books on 


Peatf <C. P.)* A DAY BOOK OF MON- 
TAIGNE. Edited by. Fcap. Bzfo. ^s. 6d. 

f$si, 

Pottnr (M. C.), M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, 
lllustimt^. Sscmd Edition. Cr, 3vo. 
4S.6d. 

Fewer a. O'Conner). THE MAKING 
OF AN ORATOR. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Fradeen (O.). A KEY TO THE TIME 
ALLUSIONS IN THE DIVINE 
COMEDY. With a Dial. Small quarto, 
yt. 6d. 

Frince (GA See Half-Crown Library. 

Free^(0. L.). ABOUT MUSIC, AND 
WHAT IT IS AIADE OF, Cr. 8vo. 
not. 

Frm(L* L.)« M.A. Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon, A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth Edi* 
Hon. Cr. Bt/o. as. 6d. 

Friamee (Deborah). A MODERN 
B<BOTlA. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

PMH and Rowlaadoon. THE MICRO- 
COSM OF LONDON, OR London in 
MmtATVKS* With 104 Illustrations in 
cOkMir. ^ In Three Volumes. Small ^to. 

•<)^|^T?&Ulor Couch). See Half-Crovm 

S ianveSe VtBeMS, See Miniature Library. 
.It and WOODHOUSE COR- 

RESPONDENCE. Cr. 800 . 6s. 

A Colonial Edition b also published. 
Radcliini (It a.), M.A. See Westminster 
Cooimetiburiei. 

W.). D.D. See Library of 

A STUDENTS 
Cr. 


m. 

mSTORY'Ol 
ys. 6dU 




M.i 

tee. te " 

'^§TORY*'TOT**'^0*IttRAi 

Illustrated. Cr. ftom. to. 6d. 

A Real PMMy. ^ to l.P>L. 

Reaaon <WA AtA. See S.Q.S. 

Redfem (W. BA Author of^ Aacksat Wood 
and Iron Work in_ Caatbtid^^ «t& 
ROYAL AND HISTORIO GLO^ 
AND ANCIENT SHOES. ProM^ 
Illustrated in colour and halftone. Quarto, 
jCa, as. net, 

ResnooMs. See Little Galleries. « 

«^cNles (W. B.). A SCHOOL HISTORY 
OF LANCASHIRE. Illustrated. Cr.Sw. 
ss. 6d. ^ 

Roberta (M. B.). See C. C. Channel^ 
Robertaon (A.)» D.D^ Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. The Barapton 
Lectures of 1901 . Demy Bvo. xas. 6d. net. 
Robertson fC. Grant). M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls' College, Oxford, Examiner in the 
Honours Scho^ of Modem History, Oxford, 
X 901 .X 904 . SELECT STATUTES, CASES, 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, i 66 o-x 83 a. Demy Bvo. tos. 6d. 
net. 

Robertaon (C. Grant) and Barthidomew 
(J. G.), F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. A HIS- 
TORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Demy Quarto. 
AS. 6d. net. 

Ro^rtaon (Sir O. S.), K.C.S.I. See 

Half-Crown Library. 

Robinaon (A. W.), M.A. See Churchman V 
Bible. 

Robinaon fCedlia). THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduc- 
tion by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Cr. Svo. as. 6d. 

Robinaon (P. S.). Set? Connoi£mur*s Librafr. 
Rochefoucauld (La). See Little lihr^. 
Rodwell (G.), B.A, NEW TtSTAMENT , 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With * 
a Preface by Walter Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College. Fcay. Bva, $s, 6d, 

Roe f Pred). ANCIENT COFFERS AND 
CUPBOARDS: Their History and De- 
scription. Illustrated. QuO*^ £a, as. not. 
OLD OAK FURNITURE. ^WUh many 
lUnstrations by the Author, tndudmg a 
frontispiece in colour. DemyBiMf. %ua.6d. 
net. 

RojW^A* G. I..), M.A.^ See Bodo^ on 

Roacoe (B. S.). ROBERT HARLEY, , 
EARL OF OXFORD. IBiistmteL iW 

8 oe. 7r. jih t . 

This is the only no of Harley in eaiileace. 
See also Little Guides. 



GEMERi^v LiVbRATURE 


, THE ROSE RBMDBR, 

t'K Stv. 81 . 4 

/WsCft /. Mui //. 6<ar. imA ; 

lAU^ Pmr//K tod, 

*i|MHHi{W. H. D.> WORDS OF THE 
, , 4 JKCfKNT WISE: Thoushts ftom Emc 
tetut mud Marcus , Aurelius. Edited uy. 
Pcap, iw* 31 . 6 d. futt. 

THE IMPERIAL 
BRDO TRADE. Second Mditiot^ Cr. 

51. Ml/. 

Roldft B.), D^. See Junior School 

R!i£ 3 & (W* Clivfc). THE LIFE OF 
iffiklRAL ^LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. Bkangwyn. 
FimrfA MditUn. Cr, ir/o, &r. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

St* Amdem* See Library of Devotion. 

AUEItetiae* See library of Devotion. 

St* Cynps (Viscount)* See Oxford Bio- 
grapHiea 

St* t^FrancIs of Assisi. See Standard 
library. 

^Sokl* (H. Munro). REGINALD. Sec^fnd 
jSditim* Fcap. 8w. as, 6d, net. 

Solos (St. Proncls do). See Library of 
Z]^votion 4 

SdlmMiA.L.). A POPULAR GUIDE 
TO DEVON. Medium Zvo, 6d. net. See 
also Little Guides. 

Sorffi^t (J.), M,A ANNALS OF 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. Illustrated. 
Demy ys. 6d, 

SatlMS (C,). See Byzantine Texts. 

Scfamltt (John). See Byzantine Texts. 

Scott (A. M.). WINSTON SPENCER 

. CHURCHI LL. With Portraits and IIIus- 
trations. Cr, Zva, 3J. 6d. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Sooley(tl.a.h F,R.S. DRAGONS of THE 
AIR. Illustrated. Cr, Sve. 6s. 

«^SoiIncourt (B. do). A DAY BOOK OF 
KEATS. Fcap. tvo. 3r. 6d, net. 

%liA(V. P.). Af.A.*THE MECHANICS 
of DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Cr. 8r^. 
as,6d, 

SMouo (Bdmimd). TOMMY SMITH’S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Ord. 
Fourth Edition-. Fcap. Zvo, as. 6d. 

Eottlo U. H.)* ANECDOTES OF 
SOLDIERS. Cr, Zvo. 3s. 6d, net. 

A Colonia^ldition is also published. 

Siuii^penroTWllilain)* 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623; 1632; 1664; 
.X685. Each Four Guineas net, or a com- 
plete set, Thvehe Guineas net. 

Polios 3 and 4 are ready. 

• F^io a is nearly ready. 

Tlio Ardon Smikeopeoro. ^ 

D*0^ Stw. as. 6d, net eetch volume. 
ObOomI Editor, W. J. Craig, Au Edition 
• of Sh^tespeare in sfpgle Plays. Edited 
wRii a full Introd||ption, Textual Notes, 
Rod 0 Commentary at the foot of the page. 


HAMLET. Editwi by SorAiin DownEit» 
Litt.D. , » . J. 

R<^gCrAKD)ULI£T. £dMt^£tf^AW> 

KING I&R. 'Edited by W. J. OtAlff. . 
JULIUS CAESAR* H&fd M. Mac* 

MWLAtt. M.A. 

THE TEMPEST. Edited by MORlWd** 
L^r. ^ 

OTHELLO. Edited by H.C Hast. 
TITUS ANDRONICtfS. Edited by K;R. 
Baildon. 

CYMBELINE. Edited by Edward DowoBf«. 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

Edited by H. C. Hart. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM. 

Edited by H. Cunimgham. 

KING HENRY V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 
ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL: 

Edited by W. O. Bxigstocks. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

Edited by R. Warwigic Bond. 

TIMON of ATHENS. Edited by K. 
Dbighton. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. Edited by 
H. chart. 

♦TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by Morbtom 
Luce. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited 
by C. Knox Pooler. 

*TR 0 ILUS AND CRESSIDA. Edited by 
K. Deighton. 

The Little Quarto Shakeapearo. Edited 
by W. J. Craig. With Introductions and 
Notes. Fott i6mo. In 40 Volumes*, 
Leather, price ts. net each volume. 
Mahogany Revolving Book Case. toe. net. 
See also Standard Library, 

Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 
Zvo, as, 6d. " 

Sharp (CecU). Sec S. Baring-Gould, 

Sharp (Mrf. B. A.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Shedlock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA. Cr.Zvo. sr. 

SbeUey (Percy B.). ADONAIS ; an Elegy 
on the death of ^hn Keats, Author of 
* Endymion,' etc, Fisa. From the typos Of 
Didot, x82x. as. net. 

Sheppard (H. P.), M.A. See S. Badng* 
Gould. 

Sberwell (Arthur), M.A. See S.Q.S. 
Shipley (Ma^ B.). AN ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILI>. 
REN. With a Preface by the Bishcro of 
Gibraltar. With Maps and lUusttatlims. 
Part I. Cr, Zvo. as. 6d. net. 

Slcfael (Walter). DISRAELI ; A Study 
in Personality and Ideas. With 3 Portrait^ 
Demy Z7>o, las, 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also publialied. ,, 

See also Oxford Biographies. 

Siine (J*)* See Little Books on Art. 
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MU A.% « FRANCESCO 
DV^iih 4 » Vhm. 

S«IUttI« Bodes on 

OL Slip Xittk Books on 

SICILY; The New 
^ith over 200 niustr^ions. 

Swmd Cn 8 w. 5^^- 

SnuOl M.A. THE EARTH. An 

tl|tW<>CtiOfi to Pby«iographys lUwstrated. 

C/. iC^ M. 6rf. ^ , 

8 iimiIIw ««4 (M« Os). See Little Books on 

™k*’'WEALTH OF 
^ NATIONS. Edited with an IiUrod action 
and numerous Notes by Eowitr Cannam^ 
»«.A 7 \ua V0iumu» Demy Zvo, ais. 

i$git ^ 

idttD English L^ra 0 . ^ 

Switll <lf«nice Attd §iSm»% See Uttle 
Library. 

SiBitli (H. Bonpaa), M.A. 

JUNIOR ARITHMETIC, 
or. ^d. 

Smlill (R. MtidleL THOUGHTS FOR 
THE DAY. Edited by. leap. %vo. 
34. 6 dt eeetm 

Smith (Nnwell C.). See W. Wordsworth. 
Smith (iahn Thomas). A BOOK ^OR 
A RAINY DAY -.Or Recollections of the 
Events of the Years 1766-1833. Edited by 
WsLPitBO Whitten. Illustrated. Demy 
tv9. I an 6d, net. 

So^ <F. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Cr. 6s. 

Sliaw 4 «li(C. E.> A HANDY DIGEST OF 
BRITISH HISTORY. Demy Bva. 4s. 6d. 
Sapiweiaa. See Classical Translations. 
SonBuit(L« A.). See Junior School Books. 
South (Wilton B.)| M.A. See J unior School 


A NEW 
Crown Zvo. 


, (R.). ENGLISH SEAMEN, 
t by David Hannav. 

VOl. I. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins. 
I>iwkei Cavendish). Second Edition. Cr. 

dr. 

Vot 11. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 
Bn^i and Raleigh). Cr. Zzfo. 6s. 

Saa also Standard Library. 

B|ltiK 90 (C» lt*)i M.A. See bchool Exanuna- 
tien Stfies. 

Bpoonof* (W* A* A M.A. See Leaders of 

(Bdoeiimho). the guilds of 

FLORENCE. Illustrated. Ei^ai Bvo. 

(J. W.), B.D. S« Ubrary of 
©* golf DO’S AND DONTS. 


' SttmUMMHm. fM.tvr. is. 

StM«(iAW.). Sn&OUldKr. 




A. M. MA M.A. 

INlTrAlif INA : 

tary Acoiaence. 

8 t»<r, jijr. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS- Mm MiU* 
tion, Cr, tm. as, . , 

FIRST LATIN READER. With RhdW 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Fulmer and 
Vocabulary. SiJtiih RMUonre^diad, sMt, 
xs.^ids. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CiESAR. 
The Helvetian War. Secimd Mdi^vts 
xZmo. ts. c 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. ^ 
Kings of Rome. xZmo. ^etemd MdiHpn* 
xs. 6d, 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Tenth Ediiwes Fcap. 

EXeImpTa LATfilA First Baerdbes 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. ts. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON CHE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Tenth and Cheaper Edition^ 
re-7vritten. Cr. Zvo. xs, 6a, Original 
Edition, as. 6d. Key, 35. net, 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 
Rules and Exercises. Second Edition, 
Cr. Zvo. xs. 6d. With Vocabulary, as, 
NOTANDA QUAEDAM; Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fourth Edition, Reap. 8w. 
If. 6d, With Vocabulary, an Key, as, 
net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION : Arranged according to Subjects.’ 
Thirteenth Edition. Fcap. Zvo, ts. 6d, 

A VOCABULARY OF- LATIN IDIOMS. 

iZmo. Second Edition, xs, 

STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition, re- 
vised, xZmo. xs, 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER.^ 6r. 

Zvo. IS. 6d. C 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION, Third Edition, 
vised. Fcap. Zvo, xs. 6d. ^ 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged acoordlng to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Edition. Fegp* Zpo, xs. 6d, 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS^ 
For the use of Schools. With Ibatroduoi- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary* Fossrih 
Edition. Fcap. Zvo, ax. 6d, 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Seventh Editi^ 
xZmo, Zd. ^ 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Seventh Edi- 
tion, revised, Cr, Sve, xs, ^ 

EASY FRENCH IMSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLplON. Fim EsE^ 
tion, revised, Fcaj^ Zvo, js, ddf ; 
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,,,, ^ K3a»CISBS OK J^S. 

f4Rir SYNTAX. W&hVae«tm. 

MdiiUm. Cr, 9m. at. 6d. 

A pdf 

VQCABULAKIBS FOR RE* 
OK i Amme0i accot^itm to Su1;»* 

^ _ TwfMfk ikap. m. ja. 

School EE»minfttion Send. 

SimmiSdiihH, Cr. 9tw. at. 6a. 

RoO^imIvO SehkK^ ExAmiiwitioti Series. 

Bt gp WiJ I i ^WM (CA of the Technical CollegCi 
lESKd, ^ stud itodilarda VR), of the 
YiMahid CotMffe, teeds. ORNAMEN- 

• TAIa 0ES1GN for WOVEN FABRICS, 
lllaflttral^f Dtmy 9vo. Third Edition. 

S&h^Wt <4)» THE CHIEF 

TROTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITIE Cr.^vo. ^.6d. 

Sthni«<|4mrenc6)« See Little Library. 

St«ri|r(W.). M,A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. Illustrated. Dent]f 9vo. as. 6d. 

Stiinut XKitlieHao). BV ALLAN 
WATER* Stcond Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6a. 

StovettMin (R. L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
SeledMd and Edited by Sionby Colvin. 
Siteik Edition. Cr.Bvo. las. 

Liskaxv Edition. Vemvtvo. avols. ass.net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

VAIUMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by Wiluam Strang. Ft/ik 
Edition. Cr. 6vo. Bnckrant. 6s. 

A Cdlonial Edition is also published. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STRVENSON. See 
C. Balfour* 

Stavmna (M. 1.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. 1. Stbwnson during 
X 8674 . Cr. 9vo. 6s. net. 

A Colonial Edition Is also published. 
riERS FROM SAMOA. Edited and 
:ged>Jif.C Balfour. With manj' 
(rations. Cr. 9oo. 6s. net. 
jrt (AlUUI M.)* See Oxford Bio- 
biea 

K Or), B.A. HOURS WITH 

„LAlS. From the translation of Sir 

T. UhQbMART and P. A. Motteub, With 
a Portrait in l%otogravuFe. Cr. Zvo. 3 A. 6d, 
euitt 

RIMW JA POEMS AND HYMNS. 
Wtib a Memoir by F* G. Ellbrton, 
M^A* With Portrait. Cr, Szur. 6a. 

jynmod F.), M. A., Lecturer in 
^ of Religion in Cambridge 

uunining Chaplain to the 
of Canterbury i formerly Fellow 
yCollege,0«<»rd. DEVELOP- 
Dmip PURPOSE Cr. 
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Rtfileir See Books on Burineas. 


(A. W4. AD- sii^ A* < ii > » j>i «y 

Science. f ^ m 


Science. 
Strutt (Ji 

past|m:„^ 

ENGLAND. 


i)* * the BPO] , 
OF THE PEO; 


Illustram by many 
ings. Revised by J * CnaaLBs CoK L&llw 
F^ 4 L Qnarto. ais.net. , , 

Stnart(0^ Donald). THBSTRUOOiS 
FOR PERSIA. WitbaHaix. CnSe. «A 

Starch (P.)., Staff Ibstructoir to the Surf^ 
CountyCouncil. MANUAL TRAINING, 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). Its Prin* 
ciples and Application, with Selutiena^to 
Examination Questions, x8ya*S905, Ortho* 
graphic, Isometric and Oblique ProjoqtidtL ^ 
With 50 l^lates and X40 Figures* Eao^ee^* 
Ss, net. ^ 

Suckling (Sir John). FRAOMEKTA 
AUREA : a CoMection of alt InMvu* 
parable Peecqi, Wfltri^ by. And fubluibod 
by a friend to perpetuate bis momOtf* 
Printed by his own copies 
Printed for HumtHREY MosBLSBV, and 
are to be sold at his shop, at the sign of the 
Princes Arms in St. Paul s Churchyara, 1646, 

Sttddarda (P.). See C. Stephenson. 4 

Sartoos <R. S.)* SecI.P.L. 

Swift (Jonathan). THE JOURNAL TO 
STELLA. Edited by G. A Aitkbn. Cr. 

Symn (j. E.), M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cntoa. 
as. 6d. 

Sympion (B. M.), M.A., M.D. See Ancient 
Cities. 

Syrett (Netta). See Little Blue Books. 

Tacitua. AGRICOLA. With Introduction 
Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. Dayi8,M.A., 
Fcai>. Zvo, as. 

GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Fcn^. 
Zvo, as. See also Classical Tranriations. 

Ta1lack(W.). HO WARD LETTERS AND 
MEMORIES. Demy Zvo. tor. 6d. net. 

Taaler(J.). See Library of Devotion. 

Taunton (B. L.). A HISTORY OF THE 
JESUITS IN ENGLAND. Illustrated, 
Demy Zvo. ats. net. 

Taylor (A. E.> THE ELEMENTS Off 
METAPHYSICS. Domy9w. xvs.6d.nit. 

Taylor (P.Q.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Taylor (I* A. )• See Oxford Biographies, 

Taylor (T. M.). M A, Fellow of OonvUle 
and Caius College, Cambridge. A CON* 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME. Cr.ZvO. 74 

Tennyson (Alfred. Lord). THE El3lpr 
POEMS OF. fedited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by J. Ckorton 
M.A. Cr Bvo. 6s. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THR 
PRINCESS. Edited by J, 

Collins, M.A. Cr. Zm. 61. See 
Little Library. 
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UQHTS AMm&AMWS 
. %,% M.A. mmcr life. 

SmmiEd.M*^d, Cr.Svff, 
rCSSi m m OL ii>> St» Uttie Gtud««. 

rmSmaibitv^h daily strength 

fS^UMJ^Y IIEEDS. Twil^AMdiiitm, 
Mimmt6m0* Alsofm«<lition 

ib^ttpttlor binding, 6s, 

“ m$l&M <H. W.\ F.R.H.S. Soe little 



,, <11. R). A DAY BOOK OF 

^ jilXiTON. EditM by. 3«v. 3^. 64 

Wir^ (Mf MY CHINESE 

note-book With 16 llluftratums and 
Third EMtims. Dsm^Bos, IQS, 

^ ik C&Mlal Edition l« also noblished. 
♦WSftidGNfBt), M-A.. D.Litt. DANTE 
IN ENGLISH UTSRATURE. Dsmj^ 

flkML XW* 61 ^ $$S^m 

Sft ftlto Oxford 

DElRDkE WED and 
t>tiier Foema Cr. 8c'#. 54. 

Treyiiyui (O. NL), F«iW of Trinity Odleg ^ 
Cambridge ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTO. With Mapt and Plana Sscond 
Edition, Demy 8w. lOf . 6 d. net, 
lV«fltlbMk (Q* B.). See Little Guidee. 

<IB* A.X l^A*i F.GS> See Junior 
Sdbool Books. 

TFr«il«QIU(r>kMICM). See Little Books on 

Attf 

THE COMPLETE 
<^LfwR. inustrated. Ssvmih EeUtum, 
iXffWwMwr tns, 6 d, net, 

A Colonial Edition is also puhlished. 
yBli^llMI<ll«flf^ See Little Library. 

CA»)i M*A. See Junior Examina- 
H^Seikt. 

WaitfiB(M.UAALL.D.,CB. LHASA 
AI^ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
^fbe Expedition o£ With sooo 

ilkieltntions and Mape. D§n^ 8ne. azx. 

*'%(h»TMrd and Cheaper Edition. With 
l«4 Ilhtsirattone and Mapa Dewry 
Mb sot. 6 d, net 

OLD TESTAMENT 
SXSTORY. WIthMapa Third Ed^im 
iCr,hm 

See A. L» Oealher. 


4j|. 66 tui. Sat aiio Antiquary a Books. 
Wiltitrt (If. B.). See Little Books on Aat. 
Wljl^CF. W.)k S«d Victor aPlarr. 

library. 
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tbo Z^le 
.JeXAlCIHA.*’ 


, ar* 

WMitPiMiwt. 

AdMiair 
WarM«.VwtM>a «i« 

KEADUIGS OH TSn 
DANTE, eUafty btaad on the 
of Bbnvkmvto da Imola* WRh an iviiro**^ 
duottoa by tha Rev. Dv. liooM. 

Voluntas. SgcmdMdUim^ 

WatetdwttttfMts. i 

SIMPLE-HEARTED: 

Women in Country PlaoeSk < 

Smnih Prtt Bmsi as; mh 
Library. 

Wra<AioriM«E Ct* CX M.A. 

TION PAPERS IN HORACE Cr,hw. 
ss. See tl«o Junior Examittatkin Sfviet 
Wtbb<W. T.). ^e Littla^Mut Banks. 
Webber (P. CX ^ TextbostearY'fEliite^ 

(SIdBey H.X Saa Taxdibekt of 

Science. ' a 

Wellj|(i.), M. A., FellowandTutor «fWadEk|m 
Collet. OXFORD AND OXF^ltD 
LIFE. Third Mditim, CrrSeo, 3#. 64 
A SHORT HISTORY OP ROMk 

Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr, Bps, 31’. 6 d, 
Sea also Little Cmdes. 

*W 09 tmimtnr Onaeitie* OHItm Boy 
(Francis Brawn). THE DOINGS OF 
ARTHUR. Cr. 4^ ar. 6i4 o#A 
Wetmore (Heliin &). Tiift LAST OF 
THE GREATSCOUTS C Buffalo BiU> 
Illustrated. Second Edition, 6 s, 

A Colonial Edition is also pnbliimed. 
WbiUeyCC). See Half-crown Library;, 
Whibley (UX M-A., Fellow of Bembrake 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER, Cr. 80a. 4r. 
Wht«aliwr«l. ».), M.A. See Chusclniiitn^ 
Bible. 

WfaltafmbOTtL rTHE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Ed^by 
L. C. MfALL, F.R.a,AMi5tedlry W. 

Fowlbb, M.A. Cr* 8ip. m* 9 m a)n^ 
StaBdmrd Library. 

Whitfield (E.B.> See Commercial Sadtas. 
WbltthMid W.X GASPARD BE 
COLIGNY. fUastiateA iBmy ian. 
xar. 64 nwf. 

Wisitelay (R. UoyEk fdt.C*, FrimM of 
the Municipal Science School. West BlM* 
wich. AN ETMummim 
BOOK OF lN(^OANiC^l€ElfIiT%Y. 
Cr. 8*0. m. 6 d. 

Whttlay(|lllaa>. SeeS.Q.S. 

Wbittnnhv. V Sea J^bn^banMaBniSli. 
Wbyte(A. Q.X n.9c. SaaiaolaioaBbiinkas. 
WMarlam (WiSi#» Sea LRBa BaaH« 

wSuafOmrV VtmVfMm. 

Editton. Cr. SoivO KS.mKlL 

A CalaMal m aiw 




<|ir. HA B.A. 8 m . 

£!• Fnntte)* See 

pmHOt raXES: .. 

inuttmted Ift ^loctr 
J^m/y ^ a#4 

.jr T H leSlftYlSH 
I]W£IL Illustrated. iMir 8oe. 

B. A. See Jmieei Ex* 

“ * ' Junior Sdiool Sooks, and 

I.0R1> STRATH- 
tl]«»»trated. 

* A k sito Published. 

w^)i-3Stoii (B, M.). Makers of 

S^ORE. Cr.Sw. I%fh£d. 6d. 

A X«ll!fhbeo|t of E^peui Hktery for 
. * Middle Forms. 

^XOTfAljtlENT WORLD. With Maps arid 
^ lustrations. Cr, Zvo. 3s. 6d, 

See also Beginner’s Books. 
^*wiIdQil(BllilOp.). See Library of Devotion, 
wlli^ (X J,)m See Books on Butmese. 
WBeoil Cn« A*>. See Books on Business. 
WIttOfi (RIdiiiud)* M.A. LYRA PAS- 
TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 
Home. Pe// Seie. as. 6d. 

Wlnl^ (S. E.), M.A. EXERCISES IN 
LAtiN ACCIDENCE. Cr. %tfo. xs 6cf 
LATIN HEMMETER VERSE: An Aid 
to CompontlQU. Cr. 8ae. 3s. 6d, Key, 
M. a#/. 

mndi# (B. I?. AX D Sc , F.R S See Anti- 
quary's Bdoks, Little Guides and Ancient 
Cities. 

Wlnterfiotluim (Cmion), M A., B.Sc., 

ULB. See Churchman’s Library. 

Wood (<J* A. £.). See Textbooks of 
Teimnolojzy. 

WimTa. HIoIeoit)- dan lend. tut». 

. tiateil. TAmsl Sthivm. Cr Bvo. 6r, 

_ A CMoi^l Edition u also published. 
Woii lL ^W. BirhiMMClOf'M.A., late Scholar of 
W^cste^Cpllege, Oxford, and Edmonds 
M X R.fiU D A Q.-M.G. A 

* filSTORy OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Iptifridgction lyy H* Sfensbr Wiueinson. 
Bn|t% at Ma|Mi and Plans. JOemy 9va. 
tar. m. n#i^ 


UamaiitnsE 
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’WortfdWwfk <CbfiilofiMdl» Mm 
dn^sBaelts. ^ 

*Wofd«worth (WX im WmM Of. 

With Xntrodueddn andRfotee 
C Smith, Fellow of Now CoUiM DiM 
jRa Fmur Ko/awMe* Danif 8m IKm 
tack, See also Little Library. 

Wwdtwwlli (W.) Md CoterMc«(& *r.^ 
SeefLittle Library. 

WrifflitfArtliiirX M«A.k Fallow of Qneonjt 

C^lege, Cambridge. Soe €hi»dmttt% 
Library. 

WrfflitCC. Bordon). SaeDiuMs. 

Wrigtit (J. CX TO-DAY. Fern* 

XS. lut. 

Wrlj|MiSu)lito). CEKMAH TOCASU- 
LAki&s ron RBPKTmoib i««. 
». 6d. 

WroflK fdeergo M.), Professor of 

in tke Umvi^ty of ToronS TJtE 
EARL OF ELGIN. lUustrated. 

Zvo. ys. 6d net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published* 
Wyatt (Kate) and Qloag (M.). A BOOK 
OF ENGLISH GARDENS. With 04 
Illustrations m Colour. Vettty 8zw* zof. 
neU 

Wylde(A. B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait. Jhnt^ Bm 
xss. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published 
Wyndham (George). THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPE.^RE, WitU an 
Introduction and Notes. Demy foe. Dttck- 
ram, gtit top. los. 6d. 

Wyon (IL )• See HalAcrown Library. 

Yeata (W. BO. AN ANTHOLCfGY OF 
IRISH VFkSE. Jtevised and Bnlfrfed 
Editioft. Cr Zvo. 3t id, 
VounirCPIlaoHL THE COMPLETE 
MO T 0 R 1 S T. With 138 lUimtratioos. 
F\ftk Rditien. Demy Bee. tar. 6«f. net* 

A Ckilonial Edition is also published. 
Yorni* (T. M.). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY; A Study el 
Work and Workers, Cr.Bm CUiK 
paper hoards, xe. 6d 

Zlrnmern (Antonia). WHAT DO W£ 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI- 
CITY ? Fcap, Zva* u, id. net. 


Aadaxt Oities 

aeoenl Bditor, B. C. A. WINDLB, D.Sc.. F.R.8. 
Cr. Son. 45 . 6d?. net. 


C. A. Windle, D.Sc F.R.S. 
% T. A&, MUA., F.S.A 
iMfMItniv. i|yJ.CdCex,LL.D.,F.S.A. 


*£DiNBvnGH. By M. G. WilliaHMn. XlUii. 

trated by Herb^t Raikoii. 

*Lm^ur. By E. M«wlSOTi|mw, 

M.D. lllnstrated by E. H. New. ^ 
^BaiSTOu By Alfred Harvey. lUurittiled 
by K. H. New. 



Mi^vatacf* 




J Qdatnl 8 <Iit(|r, J. CHARLES COX, LL.a, 1 r.S.A. ; > i 

A i«ri^ eit votumet dealingr with various brajodMfS oC EncH^ i 

oompfeheonve lund popular, as well asiicoiiiwte ano S(^ ' * 

Demy %vo, *js. 6A fwsf. ^ 

EiltttlSIi Moiiastic Lira. By th«* Eight Abch^^logv ano FalsH 

OaiqiWti O.S B. lUottnited. By R. lluaroi LL.I>. luiistiMjl^ 

Rin^MS OF TH* pRSMISTORlC Ao« IN ShWNBS OF BRITISH 

^^LAMD. Bv B. C. A. Windle. D.Sc.. With immerw* muf^atSom 11 #*. 


OaiqiWti O.S B. lUottnited. 

RiniAIMi OF TH* pRBMISTORlC Ao« IN ^ s i 

a^LAifD. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc.. With manerott* mu*%atSoi« ^H#*. 
IjRa with oarntroiu IUtt>t»tion> ud ^he Roeai. Fohmt. o|;K«iHhU. Hf h 
Ot» S«*vic« Books op thk Eholisk C. Cox, t.I*D.,‘E.aA. llh^^nMl. • 

Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, The Manor and Manorlai, iUtoofHDS. 
M.A., and Henry Lutlehales. With By Nathamel J. Hon«« t^uitiiaed. 

Coloured and other Illustrations. ^ w 

Ciwtc Art. ByJ. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. *Seals. By J. Harvey Bloom. Hhtstmeds 
With nutRerous Iflustrationt and Plans ' 


Begisner’s Books, Tho. 

Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 


B^sv Frrkch Rhymes. By Henri Blouet. Easy Exercises in ArithiIbtic. i^anged 
Illttitrated. Fcap, 8w. is, by W. S. Beard. JFtea/. 8*ri», Without 

Answers, is. With Answers^ ts. yi* 

Easy Stories from English History. By Easy Dictation and Spbuling. By W* 
B> M. Wilmot-Buxton, Author of ‘ Makers Williamson, B.A. Fourth FdiHom, Fmf, 
Europe.' Cn iva. u, Sw, u, ^ 


Bnslxiessi Books on 

Cr, Sva, 2 s, 6d, net, 

k series of volumes dealingr with all the most important aspects of commerdid ttnri 
Bntticlal activiw. The volumes are intended to treat separately all the considerable 
industries and forms of business, and to explain accurately ai^ clearly what they do 
and how they do it. Some are Illustrated. The first volumes arc — ^ ^ 

The Automobile XndustrV* %y dt H. 
Stone. 

Mining and Mining iNVESTHaNT*. By 
* A. Moil.’ % . 

The Business of Advbrtisincl ByOerttnoe 
G. Moran. Barrister-at-Law. Ilhustcated. 
Trade Unions, By G. XIitBga^ 

Civil Engineering. By T. Claxton Fidletv 
M.lnst. C.E. Illustrated* 

The Iron Trade. By J. Stephen Jeans. Iliii** 
trated. 

Monopolies, Trusts* and iURTiujut. By 
F.W. Hirst. o ^ 

The Cotton Industry and TrapA Wf 
Prof. S. J. Chapnqen, l>eaa oCthe Fa^ti% 
of Commarce m the tJniverm ef Aieti^ 
Chester. lUuidlh|*d. * j 

*Thb Coal iNDUiuntY. By Bdie*k^^)|Mb 
Illustrated. ^ 


Ports and Docica By Douglas Owen. 
iUttWAYS. By E. R McDermott. 

Ties Stock Exchange. By Chas. Duguid. 
•SkSiMMf E^hon, 

‘Fust Biruness of Insurance. By A. J. 
WBsoii. 

Thk Electrical Industry : Lighting, 
Ti^^ioni and Power. By A. G. Whyte, 

Tftt SHirauiLDtitG Industry: Its History. 
Sdeneet PraCtioe. and Finance. By David 
PolMc, M.I.N.A. 

Thk M^KV MaRKKT. By F. Straker. 

Ttm Busmsss Sk»b of Agriculture. By 

^ At O. L. Rogers, M.A* 

t*KW IN Bustnkss. By H. A. Wilson. 

Tl|^ BiuppiNo Ino^^y. By Julian L. 


ijttiasAfo 


^ BjfAzitl]|0 TBSit 

Suited by J. B, BXmy. M.A., LUlD. 

A^mi^ieacCsof Bymtin^ Historians, edited by EngUsb and foreign teMinu 


0t Mitii%aim. lEVanskted by F. 
« ^Handltoii, 0.0., and B. W. Breaks. 
0tei£ritew t 9 »»§Awt 

BlTAQiKms. Bditad by Lten Parmentier and 
M. Bidw,. jPtmy Bvo, xof. 6d» mt. * 


Ths His-roav or PfisLLVs. Bditei bn Ck 
Sathas. m mt. 

Bct*Hfisis Chkomica. Edited by Proftm tei f 
Lambros. Vtmy 8 w. ja. 6 d. awl* ' i 
THB'diaoNicuB or Morsa. Edited by Jdlfl| 
Schmitt, ttemy^tm. . 


OhBXCltmaai*s Bibte, The 


Ocneral Editor. J. H. BURN, B.D., F,R.S.E. 

• A teridS eC Expositions otK the Books of the Bible, which will be of aervtoe to the 
general reader in the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text. 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, tn which is 
stated Whstt is known o^conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the cont^ 
poaltlOli of the Book, any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 

as a iriiote. The Exposition Is divided into sections of a convenient length. CQt^* 
spondititg as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translatton of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 


Tim SrxsTLa or St. Paul thx Atostls to 
TKK 0 ALATIANS. Edited by A. W. Robin- 
eon. M.A. Sfcmd Ediiiin. Ecap. Bva. 
t 9 , 6 d* mti. 

EccLSSiaSTBS. Edited by A. W. Streane, 
0.0 Sew. ts. 6d. mt. 

Tim Brisrts pr St. Paul the Apostle to 
thX PHiuPPfANS. Edited by C R, D. 
SS2 P.D. Sttfmd EdiHpH. Fca^ %vo. 


The Epistle op St. Jambs. Edited by 
H. W, Fulford, M.A. Fcm^. 8 cw. m. id. 
mt. 

Isaiah. Edited by W. E. Barnes, 0.D. 7W 
Volum9s. Fc»p. 6va. as. mt smek. With 
Map. 

The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 
THE Ephesians. Edited by G. H« Whitaker, 
M.A. Fcajk, Bvok is. 6d. mt. 


Chiirchinaxi *8 Library, The 

General Editor,}, H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 


The Beginnings of English Chkistianity. 
BfW.E.CoUins,M,A With Map. Cr.B/vc. 
3P®. 

SoWb New Testament Pkoblbms. By 
Aghur Wright, M.A. Cn ^o. 6s. 

OP Heaven Herb and Kere- 
^TEX. IweCaoon Winterbotbam. M.A., 
B.Se., LL.B. Cr, Btvo, 34. 6 d. 

The Woekmaeshtp of the Prayee Book : 
Its Literal End litulrgical Aspects. By J. 
Bowden, 0 .Dr Stesnd Edition. Cr. 6vo. 
3 S. 6 d. 


Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A, 

Cr. Bvs. 3s. 6d. '* 

T HE Old Test am ent and the N ewSckolak- 
ship. By j. W. Peters, 0.0 Cr. Bpo. 6s. 

The Churchman’s Introduction to tkA 
Old Testament, By A. M. Mackay, B.A 
Cr. Bvo. 3 j, 6d. 

The Church of Christ. By E. T, Green, 
M.A. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

Comparative Theology. By J. A. Mac- 
Cullocb* Cr, Bvo, 6s, 


1 


Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. Fox, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Braseno$e College, Oxford. 

Crown Svo, 


s of Tramiations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished byliterary 
9 aa i^eB as scholarly accuracy. « 

“* ■ “ OcERO— Select Orations (Pro Miloti^ Pro 

Mureno, Philippic 11., in Catilinam). TmoS* 
. , lated by H. B. D. Blaktston, M.A s$. 

1 %. Transtated by £. N. [ Cicero— D e Natnra Deorum. TranelateAty' 
'"W.ddf I F. Brooks, M.A 3s. 6d. 
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ItSii«^^I^Odw1i!|^^ TnuMMbd 

l>mA^Bk loftro*M«* 
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OcfDunsBdalltorlaB 

' / 

Edited br H. db B. tiiBBINS. Uttbw M.A. . ; 

& 

’ Crvwn^vo. 

A ma^icB i9itAQd«<l to assist students and young men prefiMng fat a ooltiaittitiii) 
csvmtf ify sup^ying useful handbooks of a clear and practicaf chaimotef ^ dciljhlf 
aM those soojects which are absolutely essential in the business life. 


i absolutely < 

CoMmbrcial Education in Theory anh 
Bbacticb. By E. £. Whitfield, M.A. sx. 

iMt fi&tSaducQoa to Methuen's Commercial 
Stttet traatina the question of Cohmiercial 
BoacAtion fuily from both the point of view 
of the teacher and of the parent. 

BaiTisH Commerce and Colonies from 
ElisabetN to Victoria. By H. do B. 
GihhinS, Litt.D., M.A. ThiralEdttion. ax. 
CoMMlmciAt. Examination Pafxxs. By H. 

4o B. Olbhlne, litt.B., M.A. U. ^ 

The Economic* or Comm*«c», By H. de 
B, Gibhint, LittD., M.A. Stcond Edition. 

IX. 6d. 

A German CoMMSpaAL Rbaobr. By S. E. 

Bally. With Voc^ulary. ax. 

A Commercial Geography or the British 
WM fiRE. By JU W. Lyde, M.A. fourth 
ax. 

A COMMERQAL^ GbOGEAPHV OP PORBIGN 
.stations. By V. C. Boon, B.A. ax. 


A Primer of BvsnmsA By S. ladkSon* 
Mj\. Third Edition. 

CoMMXHci AL Arithmet ic. By F. G. Tafior. 
M.A. Fout^ik Mdithn. it. 6i£ 

FlWNC»COMMMaCIAL€)OREEhK>NnEMCE. By 

S. £. Bally. With Vocabuiaifp* Third 
Edition, ax. ^ 

German Commeeqal CoaafMiHMMkSNCE. By 
S. £. Bally. With VoaMmy. Jkoond 
Edition. SIS. 6d. 

A French CoMKERCiai. SIbaxhul By fi. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulaw. Second Sditiom, ax. 
Precis Writing and Office Corresponsk 
BNCX. By B. E. Whitfield, M<,A. Second 
Edition, ax. 

A Guide to Professions and BosnnniS. 
By H. Jones, ix. fdL 

The Principles of Boo]e>icEBFtNO byGooiile 
Entry. By J. E. B. M ‘Allen, M.A. ax. 
Commercial Uaw. By W. DoQKlasEdwaxda 
Second Edition* nx. 


Otnmoteetir’B Library, ^ 

Wide Reyal %vo* 25J. mt* % 

A sumptdobs series of ao books on art* writtmi byocperts for col^tors, supeibbr 
illustrated in p^togravure, collotype, and colour. TOe technical sim of the art & 
duly tteofot}* *^6 first volumes are— 

immttam By Cyril Davenport. With 40 
Elates In PhotOEiavure 
PoacELAiN. By TBdward Dillon, With 19 
PlafiBf hi Colour, 9 e in Collotype, and sin 

hbulATURMS* By Heath. With 9 

gate* in Cobnr, %s In Collotype, and 13 in 
Photogravure. 


Ivories. By A, Madhe^ With ^ Plates In 
CoUotyi^dPhotogr^^ l 

English FimihTtiEB. By F. B. Rooliison* 
With 160 Plates in CMietype^aMd 
Photogravure. SecmdMdmM* 
*K«ropban ENAldkA % H. CiAElnMMiMi 
C.B. WithtDaJkypaStlb€>dlkji^^ 
Frontispiece in Po^Ogfawa * 



14 TEKAtCflu|‘ 


WItii ttoo^iiEptioiii tad (wbfffe necessiury) NQtQ9. 

£l0th^ Mir.'g hettker^ tf, ^d, mt, 

Xttssteri^c^ of devotional litertture are fumislied with such Inorodootlte 
«a4'NOtO0 m taay Wnecessar^ to ex^laiti the^ standpoint td the authOt and%ft^ 
Anm$ dl;Sculties of the text, witboat unneoesik^ intmisloa between the author unit 
dm dmmitt miad^ ^ 


.TKBt^krsssioNS or St. AtJGOsTiKB. l&ditedJ On tub Love op God. By St. Franclc de 
I by C Bitg, D.D. Edition. ^ . Sales. Edited by W. J. Knox^ Little, M.A* 

"^Twa Cuais^N YTaA Edited by Walter Manual op Conflation phom the 
• Loek^P^l). Edition. \ % Saints and Fatners. Edited by 

Ti« tiatTAlfOM QP Chmist. Eddted by C. Burn, B.D. > 

D.D. Eokr/k Edition. The Song op Songs. Edited oy B. Bleailand, 

A Wotk Or Devotions^ £Mited by J. W. M A. 

Staabridge. B.D. Stcokd Edition. The Devotions op St. ANStttftL Edited by 

lirstA IkwocbnxiUm. Edited by Walter C C. I. Webb, M. A. ^ 

Lock, 0.D, Grace Abounding. By JohnBuixyiUL 

A ShUtot^e Call To a Devout and Holy by S. C. Freer, M.A. 

LiPB. Edited by C Bigg, D.D. Soeond Bishop Wilson's Sacra Pxivata. Edited 
Edition^ by A. E. Bui;n, B. D. 

Two TftMPLa. "Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, Lyra Sacra: A Book of Sacred Verse. 

D.Lx StcOnd Edition. Edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A, Ceaanof 

A Ovinu TO Eternity. Edited by J. W. Westihinster. 

StazdMrldge,^ B 0 . A Day Book from the Saints and FATinmjfe, 

Tia PsALMS OP David. Edited by B. W. Edited bv J. H. Burn, B.D. 

Eandolph, D.D. HeavfnlY Wisdom. A Selection from the 

Lyra AposToliCa. By Cardinal Newman English Mystics. Edited by £. C. Gregory, 
and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland Light, Liff, and 1 x>ve. A Selection from the 
and Canon H. C. Beeching, M.A. German Mystics. Edited by W. JL lage* 

The Inner Way. By J, Tauler. Edited by M.A ^ 

A. W. Hutton, M.A. An Introduction to The Devoot Life. 

The TadoGHTs op Pascal. Edited by C. By St. Francis de Sales. Tranilateit and 
' . S. Jerram, M.A. Edited by T. Bams, M.A. 


Methmea’s Standard Library , 

Jh Stxponn^ Volunuik 

Xhe Stanbard LiEtAi^ ia a new series of volumes containing the gtmit dasideiof the 
^worEL D^tcularly the finest worlcs of English literature. All Ihe great masters wi^ be 

reprcttNnted,mlher in complete works or in selections. It |a the ambition nif the {mblhmers to 
plaM ihe b<»t books of the Anglo-Saxon race within the reach of eve^ reader, so that the ^ 
se«ie» may represent something of the diversity and splendour of our Enghah tfongne* The 
dhamcter&tics o^nb Standard Library are four x. Soundness op Trxt. a. CHEAPNlsh. 
3* CLEaJaiiESs ^ Type. 4. Simplicity. The books are well printed on good paiMur at a 
price wh^ an tb«| whole is without parallel in the history of publishing. Each volume con- 
talna from too to gAp pages, and is issued in paper covers, Crown Svo, at Silence net, or in 
dolh jRUt at On^mtlmg net. In a few cases long books are issued as Double Vofumes 
op ah Treble V olumes. 

Thu loilpwiag bodes are ready with the exception of tieose marked with a f , w|p|h oanotea 
that &e book is nearly ready 

Tifeib J^EiMTATtom OP Marcus Aurbuus. 

T^UianalEtkmls by R. Graves. 
dMHOVELROP JAME Adstbn. Ibs volumes, 

Vo 3 U L^'-umise and Senai^ty. 


tRELiGio Medici and Drn Burial. By 
Sir Thomas Browne. The text has been 
•ollated by A. R. Waller. 

Tknf Pilgrim's Progress. By Jehh BERyam 
Rbplrctions on thb French BBV0 LUTtcar« 
By Edmund Burke. ^ 

tTKE Anaiiogy op Keugio^ Hatur^ da/m 
KRysAled. % Joseph Bmlsr} D.D. . 

VCmHotm/L 







TlflM 

1^ w Thcimju Cm!fi^t09t. 


In 3 


, Vip^ ^.•^lij^efilliinnoiis JfcMiln!*, 
fVol, II.— TJ» Rowiflv Fom. 

|%TA Ktiova. Bf 03itte» Translated into 
0. Rostotti. 

Toil ^ Hwiiry Fielding, Treble Vol, 

By MtA Gaskell. € * 

HliTdltV OF th« Dsclinb akd Fall op 
TUB EoMam Fmpirs. By Edward Gibbon. 

In « 4^tible volumes. 

Ym* nr. is nearly ready. 

. The Text and Notes have been revised bggi Translated by T ^ _ 

JL B. Bury, Lkt.D., but the Appendices jf The Works op William SHAiekK^fSy^jtB. 


tXK» Vicar op Waicibpibli>, By Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

TtXK Forms Aiw Plays op Oliver Goldsmith. 
The Works oir Ben Jonsok^ 

„tVOL. I.— Ti^e Case is Altwed. Every Man 
th Mis Hipnour. Every Ma^n out of His 
Humour. 

Tbetext has bsen collated by H. C. Hart, 
Tke Poems op John Keats. Double volume. 
Tbe Text has been collated by £. de 
^tincourt. 

On the Imitation op Christ. By Thomas 
h Kempis. 

The translation is by C. Bigg, DD., Can<m 
of C&ist Church. 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Dips. By William Law. 

The Plays op Christopher Marlowe. 

4Vol 1 .— Tamburlanc tbe Great. The Tra* 
gical History of Dr. Faustus. 

The jPlays op Philip Massinger. ^ 
tVol L— The Duke of Milan. 




The PoEMft pw Jom Hilton* 

The PeOsi^oeics op John 
VoL. L— B^onoklastes sutd ^ 

Kings and Magistrates* 

Select WoRWji op Sir Thomas Moes^ 

^denbam and Taylor. Double VobsEUL 
The translation has Ibeen revised by 
W, H. D. Rouse, 

HE Little Flowers op ST*. 

W.iHeywood. 

,, ... /ILLXAM SHAieER^ISyMUL IRb* 

Gie Inore expensive edition are not given. ^ { xo volumes. „ 


VoL. I.-— The Tempest I Tthc TwoG^tlelaen 
of Verona ; The Merry Wives o| Winditoti 
Measure for ll^asure; The Combdy of 
Errors, 

VoL. n.— Much Ado Ab6u£ Nothiii^h^ ;|Love*s 
Labour 's Lost ; A Midsuminer Night’s 
Dream ; The Merchant ofVenidB; Ai ¥oo 
Like it. 

VoL. III. — The Taming of the Bhrew : All '• 
Well that Ends Well; Twelfth Night ; m 
Winter’s Tale. 

Vol. IV.— The Life and Death of Kti^ John; 
The Trage<^ of King Rtehard^uSecond ; 
The First Part of King Henty lY. ; The 
Second Part of King Hennr ly. 

tVol. v. — The Life of KingHet^ v. i ’ 
First Part of King Henry vi. j The Siw 
Part of King Henry vi. 

The Lire op Nelson. By Robert Southey. 
♦The Natural History and Antiquities op 

Selborns. By Gilbert White. 


;the 
e Second 


Half-Crown Libraip 

Crown Szio. 2 s. 6d. net. 


The Life op John. Ruskin. By W. G. 
ColUngwood,H.A With PoiitraHi^ Sixth 

ENCLISN Lyrics. WBy W. E. Henley. Stcend 
S4iH0tu ^ 

TtttE Gulden Pomp. A Procession of EnglUh 
L^Iiragis. Arranged by A. T. Quillar Couch. 
Sditicn. 

CttlTEaL: The Story of a Minor Siege. By 
^r G^ Robertson, K,C*S.l. Third 
Mdimrn Illustrated. 


Strange Survivals and Superstitions. By 
S. Baring'Gould. ^ Third Mditiofu 
Yorkshire Oddeti*® Strange TS* 
By S. Baring-Gould. Tcmr^t • 

English Villages. By P. tf. Dttchdeld, 
M.A, F.S.A. Illustrated. 

A Book op English Prose* By W*. R, 
Henley and C. Whibley. 

The Land of thE Black MoUhta^* 
Being a Description of MoUteneg^ By 
R. Wyon and G. Prance cWith 49 lUtHtri* 
tions. 


ZUnalnatod Pocket Lilcary of Plain and Oolonred Books, Rtte 

Tcap Svo. 3 ^. 6d. net each volume, < 

A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated ^ BctimpsEuI 
^aeral literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or heSt 
without introduction or notes. The Illustrations are chiefiy ^ coloui^, ^ a 

OOLODBED BOOKS B ^ 

|)l^C0LOURBD Books* By GWe Paston. 1 By Nimrod, Wl# Colptw^ far 
, With 16 Coloured Pl4te% «r. mrA I Henry AHcen and T. J* Ei^liiia, 

Xm Dirm and Death op |0un Hytton, Esq. f Editum . 

tCPNlfiVi.iirfiTf. 



ijiTSRimmB 


^Qoaef Libkahv op PuHh AHb 

JEt tit„„| gyi^ oV A S^inrrsiCAK. By Nimrod. 

S^SKvCSllOfta. By B. s. Sttrtoes. With 
iSoltHisred Platos and xoo Woodcuts in the 
Xo*t vy Jolih lioech* . 

Hji^ Spostwg Tooiu > By R. m 

Sttrte^ xid£«ioured Plates and ^ 

Woodcst^in the Text by John Leech. 
lOitaoOies* JaOhts anp Jollities. B/R. S. 
SurteOs. With i$ Coloured Plates by Ji. 


volume is reprinted firom the exJ= 
tremely tare and costly edition of 1843, which 
Contaii» Aiken's very fine illustrations 
instead ofiche ijisual ones by Phiz. 

Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 
Coloured Plates and^o Woodcuts in me 
Teat by John Leech. % 

The Analysis op the Hunting Field. By 
R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Wood, 
The Toux of Dr. Syntax in Search of 
THE I^ICTURESQUE. By William Combe. 
With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search 
OF Consolation. By William Combe. 
With 04 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The ThhId Tour of Doctor Syntax in 
Search of a Wife. By William Combe. 
With 34 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The History of Johnny Quae Genus : the 
Little Foundling; of the late Dr. Syntax. 
By the Author of* The Three Tours.’ With 
34 Coloured Plates by Rowlandsom 
The English Dance of Death, from the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of 'Doctor 
Syntax.* Tttfo Volumes. 

Thiabook contains 76 Coloured Plates. 
The Dance of Life i A Poem. By the Author 
of ‘Doctor Syntax.' Illustrated with 26 


ElOfant^l^end, Corinthian Tom. By 
Pierce Egan, mth 36 Coloulred Plates by 
I. R« and G. Cruiksh^k. With numerous 
Desl^s On ^^>od. 

RealXifb ii^tA)NDON! or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq , and 
his Cousin, Hdn. Tom Dashall. By an 


Cohoptam ‘ ' 

AiitEt«ur<Piefice Egan). IVRb m 
Plates by Alked ai^ otci* 

Volumee. , 

The Life or an Actor. By Pidrce l&fbik. 
With 27 Cn&ured Plates by Tb^iodMhe Lillie^ 
and several Designs on Wo<^ 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By OUv«^ 0 #d« 
smith. WtthE4 Coloured Plates by T. Rll% 
landson. 

The Military Adventures of JohwIny 
Nbwcome. By an Officer, With 25 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The National Sports of Great Britain. 
With Description! and 52 Coloured Piates 
by Henry Aiken, * 

This book is completely different from the 
large folio edition of 'National Sports 'by 
the same artist, and none <gf the plates are 
similar. . 

The Adventures of a Post CAPTAt^ By 
A Naval Officer. With 34 Coloured Flates 
by Mr. Willmms. 

Gamonia : or, the Art of Preserving Game ; 
and an Improved Method of making Planta- 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Rawstornc, Esq, With 15 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins. 

Academy for Grown Horsemen ; Con*' 

^ taining the completest Instructions ^ for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumbling, and Tumbling. Illustrated with 
37 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Geoffrey 
Gambado, Esq. 

Real Life in Ireland, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Boru, Es^, and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O’Dogherty. 
By a Real Paddy. With 19 Coloured Plates 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 

The Adventures of Johnny Newcomein 
the iftrAVV. By Alfred Burton With 16 
Colomed Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The Old English Squirk: A Poem. By 
John Careless, Esq. ^with 30 Coloured 
Plates aftei^ the style of T. Rowlandson. 

*The English Spy. By Bernard Black- 
mantle. With 72 Coloured Plates by R. 
Cruikshank, and many Illustrations on 
wood. 7'wo Volumes. 


PLAIN BOOKS 


fhiAVK : A Poem, By Robert Blair. 
IttuiMratedb^ 13 Etchings executed by Louis 
Scadavoiiietti from the original Inventions of 
WSUiazaBkke. With an Engroved Title Page 
ueA » Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R. A. 
^ Thu ijlittstratteiis are reproduced m photo- 


Illustrations ©p the Book Of 
vented and engraved by William Slake, 
These famous Illustratbns — ax in number 
reproduced in photogravure. 


ABsof's Fables. With 380 Woodcuts by 
Thomas Bewick. ^ ^ ^ 

iCmHumd 



a<l>' 




tixtirsvAATfto P^pxtT htwMmjOi^ fuA« and 
W^fniOil Castle. BvW^HsxiitmKiAlnswortli. ‘ 
^4 PlfttesAttit 87 WAod^lf In the T^set 

Tmm Tower on Iondon. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates ai# 58 Woodcuts 
in the Texthy Oeerge CruBcsnank. 

PeaNE Faielegk. By F. £. Smedley. Witb 
Phktes hy Geotge Omikshan^. « . 
Anpv, By SaxntjiOt U^ver. With 24 
l}|hs8mtKinf by the Author. 


CoLOt{|tBD ^ 

The Complbat AnGlek. By Imk Walton 
and Charles Cotu^ With 14 p 

Woodcuts in the Teat. ^ ^ 

This Wumeis rcoroditced frt^tpe%eauti. 
ful edition of John Major of 1804. ^ y 

The PiCKv^iCK Papbes.^ By Charles iKdeiSfc. 
With the 43 Illustralions by Seymour and 
PhUt the two Buss Plates, and tho $e Con* 
temporary Onwbya Plates. 


o 

Junior Examination Series 


Edited by A. h|« M. Stedman, M.A. Fca^, 8m ir. o 


This series is intended to lead up to the School Examination^ries, and is intended 
for the use ofgcachers and students, to supply material for the former and practice 
for the latter. The papers are carefully graduated, cover the whole of th* subject 
usually taught^ and are intended to form part of the ordinary class work. They 
may tne used viz^ voce or as a written examination. 


Junior French Examination Papers. By 

F. Jacob, M.A. 

Junior LAtiN Examination Papers. By C. 

G. Botting, B.A. Third Edition, 

Junior English Examination Papers. By 

W. Wniiamson, B,A. i|l 

Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers.: 

By W. S. Beard. Second Edition, 

Junior Algebra Examination Papers. By 
S. W. Finn, M.A. 


Junior Greek Examination Papers. By T 
C. Wcatherhead, M.A. 

Junior General Information Examina- 
tion Papers. By W. S. Beard. 

*A Key to 1 he above. Crown SW. $s. 6d, 
net. 

Junior Geography Examination Papers. 
By W. G. Baker, M.A, 

Junior German Examination Papers. By 
A. Voegelin, M.A. 


Junior School-Books 

Edited by O. D. Inskip, LL.D.. and W. Williamson, B.A. 


A series of elementary books for pu] 
by tochers oi 

A Class-Book op Dictation Passages. By 
W* Waiiamson, «.A. Eleventh EdiHon, 
fCr, 8w. If. 6d, 

The Gospel According to ST. Matthew. 
Edited hy K. Wilton South, M.Af With 
Three Maps. Ct . Zvo, is. 6d. 

The Gospel Accordingto St. Mark. Edited 
W A E* Buhie, X3.D. With Three Maps. 
<>. 8CW, Sf. 6d. 

A JuMiOR English Grammar. By W. William- 
SOIL B* A With numerous passa^ for parsing 
andaaalyHt, nnd a chapter on Essay Writing. 
7%MElUHdk. Cr. Bvo. , aj. 

A tuMioE Chemistry. By E. A. Tyler, B. A. , 
F.C.S. Witb 78 Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion, Cr, Bvo, os, 6d, 

The Acts of the ApoStlbs. Edited by A 
E. Ruble, G.D. Cr. 8cw. os, 

A InwiOE French Grammar. By L. A. 
Soraet and M. J. Acatos. Cr. 8m os. 


pils in lower forms, simply written 
f experience. „ 

© 

Elementary Experimental ^pinck. Phy- 
sics by W. T. Clough, A.R.C.O. Chemistry 
by A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With a Plates and 
154 Diagrams. Third EdiHon, Cr, 8m 
Bf. td. ^ 

A Junior Geometry. By Noel S. Lydon, 
With 276 Diagrams. Soiond Edition* Cr* 
Bvo. os. © 

*A Junior Magnetism and Electricity. By 
W. T. Clough. Illustrated. Cr« Bra. 

3f . 6d. 

Elementary Experimental Chemistry. 
By A. £. Dunstanj B.Sc. With 4 I^tes 
and X09 Diagrams. Cr, 8En. os, * 

A Junior French Prose Composition. 

By R. R. N. Baron, M, A Cr, 8^. *4^ 
The Gospel AccoimiNG to St. Luxe* With 
an Introduction Hmd Notes by WBlikm 
Williamson, B. A With Three Ma#s. Cn 
Bvo, os. 





iMdin of Sdigioii 

Bdlt^hy H. C. BEBCHING, M.A., Caaea of Westminster. WHAitrtmUs. 
^ Cr» 8vo, sts^ fuU ^ 

» A Hwrles of short biographies of the most prominefift leaders of reUgfoiOS lil^ 
antil thought of all ages and countries. 

Caxo^x. Nbwuan. By R. H. Hotton. 

Toim wasi4tv. By J. H. Overton, M. AS i 
Bishof WiLsaitFOROB. By G. w. Dantell, 

M.A ‘ 


CARDiffax. Manning. By A W. Hutton, M. A. 
Charlus Simbon. By H. C. G. Moule, D.D. 
John Kjeblb. By Walter Locl^ D.D. 
Thomas Cnawbrs. , By Mrs. Oltphant. 
Lancblot ANoRBwks. By R. X. Ottley, 
D»l>. Stcond Ediiiofu 
AuGUSTtNk OP Cantbrnry. By £. L. 
Cirttt, D.D. 


WiLUMis Laoow By W. H. Hutton, MA» 
Thi^Bditum, ^ ' 

John Knox. ByF.MacCunn. 

John Howb. By R. F. Horton, D.D, 

Bishop Kbn. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 

Gborgb Fox, thb Quaxbr. By X. Hodgkin, 
D. C. L. Third BdUi0%* 

John Donnb.j. By Aiuuatus Jessopp, D.D. 
Thomas Cranmbr. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Lai imbr. By R. M. CarlVle and A. 
J. Carlyle, M.A 

Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 


Little Blue Books, Tke 

General Editor, E,V. LUCAS. 


Illustrated^ Demy t6me, 2s, 6d, 


A series of books for children. The aim of the editor is to get entertaining dt 
exciting stories about normal children, the moral of which is implied rather than 
express^. 


I. Thr Castaways of Meadow bank. By 
Thomas Cobb. 

9. Thb Beechnut Book. By Jacob Abbott. 
Jilted by E. V. Lucas. 

3. The Air Gun. By T. Hilbert, 

4. - A School Year. By Netta Syrett. 

5. The Peeles at the Capital. By Roger 

Ashton. 


6. The Treasure op Princbgaie Priory, 

By T. Cobb. 

7. Mrs. Barberry's General Shop. By 

Roger Ashton. 

8. A Book OF Bad Children. By W. T. 

Webb. 

9. The Lost Ball. By Thomas Cobb. 


Little Books on Art 

• A 

► ^ many Illustrations* Demy i6mo. 2s, 6d. net, 

A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject tmder treatment and rejecting minute details. These books are produced 
with the greateaa care. Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 
30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure. 


GrbeicArt. H. ^Walters. Second Edition* 
BoQKFliATES. E.Ahnack. 

RkYNOLOS. J. Sime. Second Edition* 
Romney* GeorKe Paaton. 

Watts. R. £. D. Sketchley, 

ImiGRTON. Alice Corkran. 

¥blaS[|«BZ. Wilfiid Wiiberforctt and A. R* 

Am> Boucher. Elisa F. PoUarJ. 
VAiiDEClC. iiX G. Smallwood. 

ToptMEE. ^Irancet I^elMiai. 

^E^ Jtosie AUen. 

HoffMEE. H. P. K. SkItEon. 


Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 

Burne-Jones. Fortimto de Lisle. Second 
Edition* 

Rembrandt. Mrs. £. A Sharp 
Corot. AUce Pollard and Ethel Mrostingk 
Raphael. A R. DryhuxsL 
Millet. Netta Peat^k. 

Illuminated MSS. J. W. Bradley* 

Christ in Art. Mrs. Henry Jenner. , 
Jewellery. Cyril Davenport. 

Claude. Edward Dillon. 

*Tkb Arts op J apan. Edward Dilloa. 



||B8^ UWl^Vil^ CArAXOaWi 


Utlileaflllai^ Vbe 

Demy time* 2s, 6 d. mi* , ^ 

A saeles of little boo^e containing eicamples of the best work Of tho grel^ pkinlera* 
Bach vc^nme contains 20 plates in pnotomvure, together with a short ontune of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. ^ 


A btTTLiB OaHJCHV of ItEVMOLDfr. I A LiTTLE GAt>LERY OF MlLlAX9« 

A liinxB Gallery of Romney. • A 1*ittle Gallery of EMCtfSIt rOEtTs* 

A lUmiLB f^ALLEEV OF HoFPNEJL 


Uttle Guides, The 

Small Pott 800, cloth, 2S. 6 <l. net.; leather, ts. Sd, net. 


Oxford and its Colleges. * By J. Wells, 
M,A. Illustrated by E. H. New. Sixth 
M4iti6n* 

Camaridcb yiND ITS Colleges. By A. 
Hamilton Thompson. Sec&nd Edition, 
Illustrated by £. H. New. 

The Malvern Country. By B. C- A. 
Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by E. 
H. New. 

Shakbspb are’s Country. By B. C. A. 
Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by 
H. Kew> Second Edition. 

Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Illustrated 
by E. H. New. 

Westminster Abbey. By G. E. Troutbeck. 

Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 

Norfolk. By W. A, Dutt. Illustrated by 
% C. Boulter. 

Cornwall. By A. L. Salmon. Illustrated 
by B. C. Boulter. 

Brittany. By S. Baring-Gould. Illustrated 
by J. Wylie. 

Hertfordshire. By H. W. Tompkins, 
F.R.H.S. Illustrated by E. H. Now. 

The English Lakes. By F. G. Brabant, 
M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Kent. By G. Clinch. Illustrated by F. D. 
Bedford. 


Rome By C. G. Ella^. Illnstmted by 6, 
C. Boulter. 

The Isle of Wight. By O. Clinch. Illus- 
trated by F. D.^^edford, 

Surrey. By F. A- H. Lambert, Illustrate 
by E. H. New. O 

Buckinghamshire. By E. S. Roscoc. lllus<* 
trated by F. D. Bedford. 

Suffolk. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by J, 
Wylie. , 

Derbyshire. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A, 
Illustrated by J. C. Wall. 

The North Riding of Yorkshire. By J. E. 
Morris, \ Illustrated by R. J. S. Bertram. 

Hampshire. By J. C. Cox. Illustrated by 
M.E* Purser. 

Sicily. By F. H. Jackson. With many 
Illustrations by the Ambor. 

Dorset. By Frank R. Heath. Illustrated. 

Cheshire. By W. M. Gallichan. Illustrated 
by Elizabeth Hartley. 

Northamptonshire. By Wakeling Dry. 
Illustrated. * 

*The East Riding of Yorkshire. By J. E. 
Morris. Illustrated. 

•Oxfordshire. By F. G. Brabant. Illus- 
trated by E. H. New. 

♦St. Paul’s Cathedral. By George Clinch. 
Illustrated by Beatrice Alcock. 


Little Library, The 


With Introductions, Notei^, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 

Stfmll Pott Svo, Each Volume^ clothe is. 6^. net ; leather^ 6<f. net* 


A Sftries of small books under the above title, containing some of thefajpouswotks 
in English and other literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry, a^ belles leUttjS. 
The series also contains volumes of selections in prose and verse. The books are 
edited with the most scholarly care. Each one contains an introduction Which 
gives (x) a short biography of the author ; (3) a critical estimate of the book. Where 
tbw are neoes$ary. short notes are added at the foot of the page. 

volume has a photogravure frontispiece, and the books are produce^ wit|t 
great care. 

Aneti. ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE NORTHANGBR ABBEY, Edited by E.V| 
BOOK OF. Lucas. ^ 

Alt|t«tt (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- Bacon (PrandiA THE ESSAYS • OF 
DICE. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Two LORD BACON. Edited by tmmJ 
f'otnmts* Wright. 



Gbnb! 4 l hvtkKAVirm 



lOt HA THE INGOliJiB 
Edited by J. 


% 


lY 

Mn.P.A,). AUnSiEBOOK 
yOtlSH FROSK. 

THE HISTORY 
, CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 

f E< Benispn Eoss. 

(Wlll|imi>. SELECTIONS FROM 
YnLLlAM BLAKE Edited hf M. 
Bbrugini. 

Bonw (Ceorse). LAVENGRO.^ Edited 
by F. Mindes Groome. Two Volumes. 
THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 
• SaMPSOI}!. 

Brivwiltiig (liberie SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNER. Edited by W. 
Hall Griffin, M.A. ^ 
CanningfQeorjre). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN ; with George 
Canning’s additional Poems. Edited by 
Lloyd Sanders. 

Gewl^ (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C. 
Minchin. 

Crabbe (Qeorfe). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A, C. 
Deane. 

Cralk (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Edited by Anne 
Matheson. Two Volumes. 

Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Edited by Edward Hutton. 

Dante (Alighieri). THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 
Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
Toynbee, M.A., D-Litt. 

THE PARADISO OJP DANTE. Trans- 
I lIRedrby H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
Toynbee, *1#. A., D.Litt. 

Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 
Edited hy Vi. elk- Streatfeild. 

^Deane (A. C.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
light VERSE. 

DldctnaCCharfts). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Twe Volumes* 

Perrier (Susan). MARRIAGE. Edited 
by A. Goodrich . Freer and Lord 
iDDESLElCH. Two Volumes. 
THBsINHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 
n«slcMl(Mrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 
BL Y. Jmjcas. Secoud Edition. 

TcNnthimlel). THE SCARLET 
E^ted by Percy Dearmer. 
liiAdoreiMI m PA A LITTLE BOOK 

oFscottisk verse. 


POEMS. 
Binvon» af 


ah Intro* 
bte* by J. 


^ ^(^ehiA 
by L. 

masKFiEtD. 

Kinglalce (A. W.> EOTHEN. J^itb an 
letieduction and N otes. Secpnd 
Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE 
LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. Edited V 
E. V. Lucas- 

LockmjfP.). LONDON LYRICS Edited 
by A, D. Godlev, M.A. A reprint of tba 
First Edition. 

Longfellow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 
FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 

L. M. Faithfull. 

Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by K. 
Wright. 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C. 
Bebching, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
MoirfD.M.). MANSIE WAUCH- Edited 
by T. F. Henderson. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Translated 
by Dean Stanhope. Edited by G. H. 
Powell. 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Godlby, 

M. A. 

Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMEliftAL 
JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paul. 
Tennysmi (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY* 
SON. Edited by J. Churton Cot-lins, 
M.A« 

IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C. 
Beeching, M.A. 

THE PRINCESS. Edited by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

MAUD, Edited by Elizabeth Wordsworth, 
Thackeray(W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S. Gwynn. Three Volumes. 
PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
Three Volumes. 

ESMOND. ^ Edited by S. Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. EditedbyS. Gwynn. 
Vaughan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 
HEN RY VAUGHAN. Edited by Edward 
Hutton. 

Walton (Izaak). THE COMPLEAT 
ANGLER. Edited by J. Buchan. 
Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Eighth Edition, 

Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS PROM 
WORDSWORTH. Edited by NOWWLI. 
C. Smiths 

Wdrdnwortb(W.)and CoferWge ($. 
LYRICAL BALLADS. EMSAhgQwmm 
Sampson. 
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Eoprtit^ in minialore of a. few interesting boolts wbich have qiuiitlet^ 
* humanity, 4evotion, or literary genius. ^ ^ 


SonnUNea $ A Dialogs on Yondi. By 
Bidwiurid FiuGerald. fVom the editbn {!Nib> 
itahod by W, Pickering in sSsx. .Jftmy 
LtmiksTi as* fWt. * ^ 

PotOMiUS: Wise Saws and Modem In- 

stancies. By Edward FitzGerald. From 
the editton published by W. Pickering In 
xBsa. ^my y»m&* Lsatkert as. net. 

The RubXivAt op Omar KkAytXm. By 
!!^ward FitzGerald. From the tst edition 
of 1859, TAird BdiiwH. Leather^ is, net. 


|7hb Lfps or Edwaicp, 1.0R9 HEimtEtO nr^ 
Chbrburt. Written by himadif. %d>n 
the edition printed at Stxawherry H£it m 
tiyt year 1764. Medium ^aum. Zeatk/tTi 
as. neL 

[The Visions or Dow Francisco QoEimtx) 
Villegas, Knight of the Order < of St. 

, ^ James. Made English hy R. L. From the 
edition printed for H. Herringman, 1668. 
Leather, at. net. 

Poems. By Dora Greenwell. ^rom the edi- 
tion of T848. Leather^ as. net* 


Oxford Biograpbies 


Fcap. Sv*. Each volume, cloth, 2 s. 64 . net ; leather, y. 64 . net. 

These books are written by scholars of repute, who combine knowledge and, 
literary skill with the power of populw: presentation. They are illustrated froip*^ 
authentic material. 


Dante Aughibri. By Paget Toynbee, M.A., 
D.Litt. With X 3 Illustrations. Second 
Mditim, 

Savonarola. By £. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. 

With If Illustrations. Second Edition. 
JoH# Howard. By E. C. S. Gibmn, D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester. With xa Illustrations. 
Tbnnvson. By A. C. Benson, M.A. With 
9 Illustrations. 

WALtER Raleigh. By I. A. Taylor. With 
la lllustrati(»i8. 

Erasmus. ^ By E. F. H. Capey. With la 
Illustrations. 

The Young Pretender. By C. S, Terry. 
With xa Illustrations. 


Robert Burn^. By T. F. Henderson. 
With 12 Illustrations. • 

Chatham. By A. S. M 'Do wall. With xs 
Illustrations. 

St. Francis of Assisi. By Anna M. Stod- 
dart. With i6 Illustrations. 

Canning. By W. Alison Phillips. With xa 
Illustrations. 

Bbaconsfibld. By Walter Sitdiel. With la 
Illustrations. 

Goethe. By H. G. Adcins. With za Illus- 
trations. 

^^Fenelon. By Viscount St. Gyres. With 
xa Illustrations. 


School BrainiTiation Series 


Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, Ivf.A. Cr. Bvt?. 2S, 6 d. 


French Examination Papers. By A. M. 
M. M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 

A Itsv, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on application 
to the Furnishers. Fifth Editiok. 
Crown 8#u. 6r. net. 

Latin Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedmaa, M-du Thirteenth Editien. 

Kev (Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
6r. net. 

Geebic ExAMiNjcTiett Parers. By A M. M. 
Stedi^M.A EiMEdiiiou. 
Exbw( 7 M issaM as above. 

6 $* uot* ) 

OiuMAN BxAMmATtow Papcrs. By R. J. 

3 icrich« Jfteeth MdUim 


Key {Third issued as above, 

6 s. net. 

History and Gbograpi^ Examination 
Papers. By C. H. Spence* M.A. Second 
Edition. 

Physics Examination Papers* By IL E. 
Steel, M.A., F.CS, 

General Knowledge Examis^ATion 
Papers. By A M. IP. Stedman* lf.A 
Fifth EdUnm. 

Eja iTkifd MdiHm) IsadMl di above.* 
7*- net ^ * 

Examination Papers in Enguem lttiTOiiir« 

By J* Tab Piowden*Wardiaw, B,A 



Sdeii|B{, Tttrtbetdd of ^ 

iS^ted tv G. F, GOODCHILD, B. A..«.Sc., jud G. R. MIIXS. M-A. 

T\lCdHMlCA.L Axithmstic AW|» ^VOMSTRV. 

X. MitHs, M.I.M.E. «tw* 

E3P^m#UIs in Physics. By'^C E. JpGkMVi« 
^.A* Cr.Bwt. 

*£usBtVNTAitv Organic Chsmistry. By 
A.#E. Otanstaii, B.Sc. lllustrAlcd. C«’. 

, 


PjtACriW^t Physics. By H. Stroud, D.Sc., 
M.^A. Cr-. ««w. 3#. 6eU 
PkikCTiCAL Chemistry. Part i. By W. 
Frend>i lu^A. Cr. Zvo, Fmtrih EdiUdn. 
ts* <W. Part n. By W. French, M.iV> 

X. H. Boardman, M.A. Cn Btm, xr. 6d, 


« Social QueatipBs^of To-day 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINSi^ Litt.D., M.A. Crown Bvo. ss, 6d. 

A seri^ of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, and industrial interest 
that are £o]%most in the public mind. 


Trad9 Uhionism—New and Old. By G. 

Howell. Third Editj^, 

The Commerce of NJ^IONs. By C. F. 

Basta14e, M.A. Third Edition, 

The Alien Invasion. ByW. H. Wilkins, B. A. 
The Rural ExoDua By P. Anderson 
. Graham. 

ILand Nationalisation. By Harold Cox, 
B.A. Second Edition, 

|A Shorter Wording Day, By H, dc B. 
Gibbins and R. A. Hadfield. , 

Back TO THE Land. An Inquiry into Rural 
Depopulation. By H. E. Moore. 

Trusts, Pools, and Corners. By J. Stephen 
Jeans. 


By R. W. Cooke 


Dilke, Mis9 
By M. 


The Factory System. 

Taylor. 

Women’s Work. By Lady 
Bullcy, and Miss Whitley. 

Socialism and Modern Thought. 
KauiTmann. 

The Problem of the Unemployed. ByJ. 
A. Hobson, M.A. 

Life in West London By Arthur Shcrwcll, 
M.A. Third Edition. 

Railway Nationalization. By Clement 
Edwards. 


University and Social Settlements. By 
W. Reason, M.A. 

Technology, Textbooks of < 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD. B. A., B.Sc., and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 
Ful/y Illustrated. 

An Introduction to the Study of Tsil^- 
TILE Design. By Aldred F. Barker. Oomy 
Bvo. TS. 6d. n 

Builders* Quantities. By H. C. Grubb. 
Cr. Bvo. AS. td. 

R6POUSS6 Metal Work. By A. C. Horth. 
Cr, Bvo. 2S. 6d. 


How to Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. iSf6d. 
Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. Webber. 

Fourth Edition. Cr, Bvo. 3 x. €d. 
Millinery, Theoretical and Practical. 
By Clare Hill. Second Edition, Cr. Bvo. 
ar. « 

• • 


• Theology, Efindbooks of 

Edited by*. L. OTTLEY, D.D., Professor- of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The series i^ntended, in part, to furnish the clergy and teachers or students^ of 
Theology with trustworthy Textbooks, adequately representing the present position 
l^of the questi^s dealt with ; in part, to make accessible to me reading public an 
F aCGUmte and concise statement of facts and principles in all questions baring on 
Theology and Religion. 


The XXXIX. Articles of the Church of 
England. Edited by £. C. S. Gibson, 
r Third sued Cheaper Edition in me 

Fohme. JDOny Bm. tu* Bd. 

^ An INTRODUCTION TO TKB_ HiSTOKY OF 




L. 0tt1ey» D.B. 

MdmoH. Pen^ 


Second and Cheaper 
xat,6d» 


An Introduction to the History of the 
Creeds. By A. E. Burn, D.D. Bemty 
Bvo. tos. 6d. 

The Philosophy of Religion in England 
AND America. By Alfred Caldecott. D.1>. 
Eemy Sve. tos. 6d. 

At KtSTORY of Early Christian Doctrinh* 
By J* F. Bethune Baker, M*4» I?e»niyWm 
tos. 6d. ^ 
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Cknttal Editor, WAWEE LOCK. D.D.. Waiden of Kcble Collefe. . 
Peottt Ireland'^ Prolessor «f Exegesis in the Universky^of Osdi^d. ^ ^ 

The object of each comment^ is primarily exegetical. to inter|WBt"te%llri;to*s 
eanixig to the iiresent^generatiozL The editors will not deal, except very 


meaning to the iiresent^generatiozL The editors will not deal, except very 
dinately, with ^nestione^^cd textual criticism or philology; but. taking theEngliil 
text in tne Revised ¥69:8100 as their basis, they will try to combine a accept^ 


Thk BooX of CfiitEsis. Edited with Imtro* j The First Epistle of Paul the Afostlb 


duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D« 
JP'ourik Bdiiion D^my Bw. i<m. 6 d. 

The Booh of Job. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, 
D.D. S 0 cond EditioH, DtmyBvo, 6 s. 


TO THB Corinthians. Edited by H. I« 
' Goudge^ M.A. Dtmy Bvo. 6r. 


The ACTro? THTATotTL^;^ by R. f 

B. Rackham, M.A, X>t>ny %vo. Second and troduction and Notes by R, J. 
Cheaper Edition, lor. 6^. 


M. A. Demy Bz/o^ 6 s, 


Part II. — Fiction 


Alhanesl (E. Maria). SUSANNAH ANT) | 
ONE OTHER. Eeurth Edition. Qr. 

the^’blWder of an innocent. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE, S^ond Edi- 
tion. Cr, Bvo. 6 s. 

LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6 s. ’ 

PETER, A PAllASITE. Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Edition. Cr. Btio. 6 s. 

Anstey CP.)< Author^ of *Vice Vers5.* A 
^AYARD FROM BENGAL. Illustrated 
%y Bernaro PAETRipdiE. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. ^ ^ 

BewlhellerClrVIng), Aathorof ‘ Ebcn Holden.’ 
DARREL OF THE BLESSED ISLES. 
Third Edition* Kr. Bvo. 6 s. 
Bii^(Richard». ^KOMAN MYSTERY. 

T^rd Edition. Crt Bvo. 6 s. ^ 

THE PASSPORT. J^rihEd. Cr.^o. 6 s. 
RerifltL^euld (S.). ARMINELL. Et/ih 


RerifltL^euld (S.). ARMINELL. Et/ih 
Edtixon. Cr. Bvo, 6 s. 

URITH. E^h Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 

IN THE ROAR OF tjIE SEA. Seventh 
Edition* Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA Eifuri^ Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6 s. . 

MARGERY OF QUETNEfU W^ird 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6r. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Ediifon., 
Cr.fvo. 6 s. ' 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6r. 
KIIOT ALONE. Emd Edition. Cr.^vo. 6 s. 
NC^MX. Illustrated. Fourth E^ion, Cr. \ 

inu.lrat.i 

Edtizen, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. Bvo. 6 s. \ | 
THE PENNYCOMEQmCKS. ThM 
Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6% 

GUAVAS THE. TPNNER. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6 s, 

BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Cr. Bvo. 6f, 

PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6 s, 

ROYAL GEOROIE. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 

! MISS QUILLET. IIIu.strated. Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 
CHRIS^ OF ALL SORTS- Cr. Bvo 6 s. * 

IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition. Cn 
Bvo 6 s. 

LITTLE TUTENNY. A Neav Ediiion. 6 d. 
See also Stradd Novels and Books for 
Boys and Girls. 

Barlow (Jane). THE LAND OF T^E 

f HAMROCK. Cr. Bvo. 6 s. Siee litso 
trand Novels. • ' 

Barr (Ribcrt). IN THE MIDST OF 
alarms. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. t 'Thind, Edition. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA Third Edition* 
Cr. Bvo. 6j. 

the LADY ELECTRA Se<^ EdiUm* 
Cr. Bvo* 6 s, 

THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 
Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6 s. 
See also Strand Novels and S- Crime. 
Bejrble fHaroldk THK^ -LDYENTUSbES 
, OF SIR JOHN sparrow; Cr.&vo. 6 s, 


Cr* Bvo* 6s* 



kentoa (B* P.) DODO. Ftntrik EdiMctt^ 
P Cr. Afv;^ 6 jr. See a 1 *o Strand Novels. 

rnmrgmr^t). SUBJECT TO 
f VANtoV. Cr.Bv0- 6rf. 
inrntmtmirMC.), ^ V. Langbrid^ 
ptirM a« BkHtadelle). THE YEAR 
* ONBi! A Page of the French Revolution. 
Illustrated. Cr, Ova. 

“ite FAVE OF VALSEC. Cr. 8w. 6r. 

. BRANDED NAME. Cr, Bzie, 6s. « 
See also Strand Novel& 
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I ONES 
P lEustra 
pHE FA 
|a BRAN 
^ See a 

Gnm (Bernard), Author of *The Lake of 
t Win#/ THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 


JPESSIONSOP DIANA PLEASE, Thtrd 
Bdiiioiu Cr. Boa. 6s. 

JAY OF ITALY. Fourth Ed. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
DAVES AN© FISHES. Cr. Boa. 6r. 
CbeaneilWeatherby). THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE GREAT EMERALD. Cr. 
8z»a. 6f. ^ 

IkTHE M'^TERY OF A BUNGALOW. 
SeaMtd jffaitioM. Cr. 8^a. 6s. 
j See also Strand Novels. 
iJitford (Hn^h). A FREE LANCE OF 
ITO-DAY. Cn8r/a. 6s. 
liff9rd(Mrs. w. K.). See Strand Novels 
I Books for Boys and Girls. 

> (Thomas). A CHANGE OF FACE. 
Cr. Bzfo. 6s. ^ 

fCorellt (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
worlds TwsniySixik Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s, 

^VENDETTA. Twtnty-Seeond Edition. Cr, 
8»a. 6 j. 

THELMA. Thirty. Third Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 6s* 

jARDATH! THE STORY OF A DEAD 
I SELF, Sixteenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

I THE SOUL OF LILITH. Thirteenth Edi- 
I tio$t* Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

rWORMWOOD. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. 
, Boa. (Sr. 

.BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
I WORLD’S TRAGEDY. Fortieth Edi- 

e-... • 


tisfi.^r. Zvo. 6s. 

HE roRE 


1.6’jth 

IN 

Cr, 


MdiH^ 


sTHE SDRMWS of SATAN. Fiftieth 
Edition. cP 8»a. 6 j. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN 
Thousand. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

PEMPORAL BpWER: A STUDY 
supremacy: X3oth Thousand. 

DDS GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE 
ff STORY, xxsth Thousand. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE MIGHTY ATOM. A New Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

SOY. A New Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

STE. A New Edition. Cr. Sz>o. 6s. } 

itt (S, R.)* Author of ‘The Raiders, 
LOCHTotaR. Illustrated. Third 
^ Edition. J^. Zvo. 6s. 
tHE STAllDARD BEARER. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
>okifcr THE ^LD CANTON- 

„ MBNT* Cr.lkfo. 6t. 
i^OHATk'E A. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo, 6s. 


Cr. 


THE HAPPY VALLEY. Third 

A.^INE DAYS* WONDER. Thtrd 

OF^THE^^BARTONB. Siath 
Edition. Cr. 8ea^ 6s. 

ANGEL. Fourth Edition. Cr.hvo* 6s. 

A STATE SECRET. Third Edition* Cn 

Daw*p?(Prancla W.). THE SCAR- 

J). DANIEL WHYTE. 

Cr. Zvo. y. 6d* 

Doyle (A. Conan), Author of ‘Sherlock 
Holmes/ ‘The White Cora^ny, etc. 
ROUND THE RED LAMP. Ninth 
Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette) 

Cotes). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. Illustrated. ThirdStUtion. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. See also Strand 
Plndlater(J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

See also Strand Novels. 

pindlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo.. 6s. ^ . 

THE ROSE OF JOY. Thtrd Edition. 
Cr. 8na. 6f. 

Sec also Strand Novds. 

Fitzpatrick (K.) „ THE WEANS AT 
ROWALLAN. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr.Zvo. 6s. w 
Pitzatephen (Gerald). MOI^ KIN 
THAN KIND. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Fletcher (J. S.). LUCIAN THE 

DREAMER. Cr.Zvo: ^ , 

WsLAIcfe- OF t“hS 


Cr. 


SWORD. Cr.Zv^6s. ^ 

’‘THE SHADOW OT THE LpRL- 

8r/<7. 6t, , '* 

Fuller- Maitland (Mrl*), Author of ‘ The 
Day Book of Bethia Hdrdacre. ' B1*AN CHE 
ESMEAD. Cr. Zvo. 6i. ^ 

Gerard (Dorothea), AuAcr of * Lady Baby.^ 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
Second Edition. Cr.'^Zvo. 6s. ^ 

HOLY MATRIMONY. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

MADE OF MONEY. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr. Zvo. 6s. ^ 

THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Thtrd 
Edition, *Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Sec also Strand Novels. „ « ^ 
Gerard (Emily% THE HERONS* 
TOWER. Cr.Zvo. 6s, _ 

Gist mg (George), Author of 

the Year of Jubilee/ etc. THE TOWN 
TRAVELLER. Second Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6*. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr. Zvo. 6t, 
Glelg (Varies). BUNTER’S CRUISE. 

Illustrated. Cr. ZtfO. 3'; ^ - 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYUtG 
MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr, Zvo^ €«. 
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Third 


THE SCHOIAR^S DAUOHTER. 

Bdtiion Cri %va. 6*, 
nAfrod (F.) (PrdncM Forbes Robertson). 
THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr. 

PATIENCE 


%V0. 


_ (Agnes G.)* 

DEAN. Cr. Bv0. 6s> 

Hicfiens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Stcond Mditiotu 
Cr. Btfff. 6s. 6 ‘ 

TONGUES OF. CONSCIENCE. SscMd 
Ediihn. Cr. Bvo. 6j. 

FELIX. Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

BYEWAYS. Cr. 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Twoifth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Hobbes (John Oliver), Author of * Robert 
Orange.' THE SERIOUS WOOING. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 
CAR. Tonth Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A MAN OF MARK. Ft/th Edition. Cn 

the’ CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TON 10. Sixth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. 

Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

SIMON DALE, Illustrated. SixtkEdiiion. 

THE KING’S MIRROR. FouHh Edition. 

? UISANTE. * Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

HE DOLLY DIALOGUES Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
H0|M (QraheiJll)* Author of ‘ A Cardinal and 
hi» Conscience/ etc,, etc. THE LADY 
OF LYTE. Second Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Hough (Bmerson). THE MISSISSIPPI 
BUBBLE. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Honsmen (Ciemonce). THE LIFE OF 
SIR AGLOVALEDE GALT S. Cr. Bvo. 6r. 
HynoAC. J. Cutcilffe), Author of ‘ Captain 
Kettle.’ MR. HORROCKS. PURSER. 
Third Edition. Cr.Bvo, dr. 

Jaeobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES, 
Tv)enty*Eigktk Edition. Cr, Bvo. ^s, 6d. 
SEA URCHINS. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. jfS. 64 . 

A MAS'fER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. Sixth 
Eehdion. Cr. Bm. y. 6d. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Fifth 
, Edition, Cr. Bvo. js. 6d. 

James (Hent^)* THE SOFT SIDE. Second 
EdUiod. Cr, Bvo* 6s. 

THE BETTER SORT. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE AMBASSADORS. Second Edition. 

Cr. 8w. 6#. 

fHE <^LBEN BOWL, Third Edition. 
Cr* Bo#. 6s* 


Jamon (Onstaf). ABRAHAM'S SACRI; 

i ICE. Cr. Brut. 6s. J 

Keays (H. A. MltcheUL HE 
EATETH BREAD mXH 1^ 

6jt. 




Langbridgo 

Harold.!. 


Lyall (Bdna). 

NOVELIST. 


THE VALLEY 0^ 1N| 
HERITANCE. Cr. 8w. 6s. 

Lawless (Hon. Bmtly). WITH E^I 
IRELAND. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

See also Strand Novels. 

Lawson (Harry), Author of ‘When the | 
Billy Boils.’ cShILDREN 0F«. THEJ 
BUSH. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Le ()ueuR (W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 
TOSTMINSTER. Third Edition. Cmf 
Bvo. 6s. 0 ^ 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Third EdUw 
Cr. Bvo. 6 j. „ * 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. I 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s.m 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition^ 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Levett-Yeats (S.). ORRAIN. Secoi 
Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

Long (J. Luther), Co-Author of 
Darling of the Gods.’ MADAl 
BUTTERFLY. Cr. 8m 3s. 6d. 
SIXTY JANE. Cr. 8m 6^. 

Lowls fcecil). THE MACHINATION^ 
OF THE MYO-OK. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

DERRICK VAUGHAF 
42»Mf Thousand. Cr. 8m ^ 

M'C^arthy (Justin H.), Author of ‘ If I ^ 
King.’ THE LADY OF LOYALTY 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. j 
Bvo. 6s. , 

THE DRYAD. Second Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6^.1 
Macdonald (Ronald). THE SEA MAIL 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Macnaughtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OFj 
CHRISTINA MACNAB. Third Edition^ 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Malet (Lucas). COLONEL ENDEPBY’Sl 
WIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr. mo. Ms. • 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. News 
Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6r. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Fourteenth Editiox 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. t* 

THE CARISSIMA. F^rih Edition. C 4 

THe'gaTELESS BARRIER. Fourth E^ 
tion. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARl| 
CALM AD Y. Seventh Editim. Cr.Bi^ 1 
See also Books for Boys and Girls. 

Mann (Mrs. M, B.). OLIVIA'S SUMME 
Second Edition. Cn Buo. 6s. 

A LOST ESTATE. A New 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. _ 

THE PARISH OP HILBY. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. ^ © 

THE PARISH NURSE. FsUrih Mi 
Cr* Bvo* 6s* 






A WtjrTUR’S TALE. A JVm Bditi^ 
< Cn 6i. 

f-QNE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. A New 
Cr. Zv 0 . 6s, 

ISOSE AT HONEYPOT. Second Ed, Cr. 

Si/o. 6s, Sen also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Murriott (Charles)# Author of * The 
Columui.' GENRVRA. Second Edition. 
Cr. 6w, 6s, 


MarakfUichard). THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. Second Edition. Cr, Svo. 6f . 

A DUEL. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

CHE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 
Edition. (%•, 8vo. 6s. ' 

Sec alsoBtcand Novels. * 

Masotl |A* E. W,), Author of ‘The Four * 
Fcath^,* etc. CLEMlCNTlNA. Ulus* I 
trated. ^econd Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

‘ IVlathers Cnelen), Author of 'Cornin’ thro’ ' 

, the Rye.' HONEY. Fourth Edition. 

■' Cr, 8vo. df, 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cr. Zvo. 
6s. 

THE FERRYMAN. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

• Maxwell ^W« B.), Author of ‘The Ragged 
Messuager.’ VIVIEN. Seventh Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. 6^. 

THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 
J^diiion, Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

RWULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
2ll|mde(L«T*)* DRIFT. Second Edition. 
Bvq. 6s. 

RESURGAM. Cr. Zvo, 6s, 

:YICT0RY. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

, aSee Also Books for Girls and Boys. 
Meredith (Ellis). HEART OF MY 
HEART. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

;*MlSS Molly* (The Author of). THE 
t GREAT RECONCII^R. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
^MiM»r#(BertraniX THE SIGN OF THE 
SPlDLR.a •Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 
r Cr. Zvo, 3 J. 6d. 

TN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

) Third Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

'THE RED DEiffiSLICT. Second Edition, 
Cn 8w. 6s. 

Momtretar (P.aP*), Author of ‘Into the 
C Highw™ and Hedges.’ THE ALIEN, 
Thiai Ediiion. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
fMorrlsim (Artirar). TALES OF MEAN 
i sTREEtS. Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
rA CHILD OF THE JAGO. Eourtk Edition. 

1^0 ^LONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 

MURRELL. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
TE^HQ^ INTHBWCLL. Fourth Edi^ 

Cntw*. day 


NesWt (E.). (Mrs. E. Blan^ THE RED 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Mvurik Edition, 
tfir. Bvo, 6s. 

See also Strand Hovels. 

Norria (W. E.). THE CREDIT OF THE 
COUNTY. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6f. 

THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. Cr. 

NIgIc’S VOCATION. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
BARHAM OF BELTANA* Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

See also Strand Novels. 

Onivant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. Eighth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Oppenheim (B. Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Third Edition. Cr. 8»tf. dr. 
Oxeoham (John), Author of ‘Barbe of 
Grand B.-iyou. ’ A WEAVER OF WEBS. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Pain (Barry). THREE FANTASIES, 
Cr. Bvo. rs. 

LINDLEY KAYS. Third Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

Parker (Gilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. 

MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Ulus- 
trated. Ninth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. F\fth 
Edition. C^. Zvo. dr. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH : 
The Last Adventures of ‘Pretty Pierre.' 
Third Edition, Cr, Zvo, 6s. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Ulus- 
trated. Fourteenth Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Second Edition. Cr, Bvo. ^s. 6d. 
Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6r. 

I CROWN THEE KING. With Illustra- 
tiens by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 
Cr. Bvo. dr. 

Phiilpotts (Eden). LYING PROPHETa 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth EeU* 
tiom Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE human boy. With a FmOspiece, 
Fourth Ed^ion. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

SONS OF TUB MORNlNa SmAd 
EdUion, Cr*Z»o. di* 
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THSRIVER^, TUrdEdiiim. Ck 8va. 6*. 
THK AME^AK PRISOHER. TMrd 
Sdiiim, Cr» Bw, 6** 

tHE SECRET WOMAN. Mimrtk Editicn. 

KNOCKAT A VENTURE. WithAFrontis- 
piece. Third Edition. Cr. Sro. 6s, 
THE PORTREEVE. Third Edition. Cr. 
ficftf. At. 

See also Sti^d Novels. ^ e 

(Marmaduke). SATD THE 
FISHERMAN. Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
6s. 

BRENDLE. Second Edition- Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
‘Q,’ Author of ‘Dead Man’s Rock.’ THE 
WHITE WOLF. Second Edition. Cr. 
Bvo, 6s. 

THE MAYOR OF TROY. Second Edition. 
Cr. %vo. 6s. 

Rfiva (OraceV. THE WOOING OF 
Sheila, second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE PRINCE OF LISNOVER. Cr. Bvo. 
6s. . 

Rhys (Grace) and Another. THE DI> 

VERTED VILLAGE. Illustrated by 
Dorothy Gwyn Jeffrevs. Cr. Bvo. 6r. 
RldEO (W. Pett). LOST PROPERTY. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

ERB. Sefond Edition. Cr. Bvo. Af. 

A SON OP THE STATE. E New Edition. 
Cr^t-Bvo. 3r. 6d. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. ''A ifew Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, 3 S. 6d. 

MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS, Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Cr. Bvo. 
SS. 6d. 

Ritchie (Mrs. David Q.). THE TRUTH- 
FUL LIAR. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Roberts (C. O. O.). THE HEART OF 
THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. Bvo. 
3J. 6d. 

Rossell (W. Clark). MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. 6vo. 6s. 
ABANDONED. Cr. Sr/<7. 6s. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Serceant (Adeline). ANTHEA’S WAY. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE progress OF RACHAEL. Cr. 

Bvo, 6s. ‘ 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Second 
Edition. Cr. %VOi 6s. 

MRS. LYGON'S HUSBAND. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
TEE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 
Cr. Btvo, 6t. 

sl»^ Stmnd Novels. 

(W. Ky the mes^ deck 

' Bvo. 3 r, 6d. 

. See also Strand Novels. 


Soanlscltseii(Albert). DEBP-SEA VAOA* 
BONDS. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Thomj^ (Vance)* SPINNEUS OF 
LIFE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. a 

Urqnbart (M.), A TRAGEDY (N COM- 
MONPLACE. Second Ed, Cr. disv 
Waineman (Paul). BY A FINNlSlf 
LAKE. Cr. Bvo. dr. 

THE SONG OF THE FOREST, Cf. 

^ 0 . dr. Sec also Strand Novels* 

Waltz (B. C.). THE ANCIENT LAND- 
MARK: A Kentucky Romance., ,^r. Bzfo. 

Watson (H. B. Marrtott). ALARUMS 
AND EXCURSIONS. Cr. Bvo. 6s. « 

CAPTAIN FORTUNE. Mird Edition. 

TWrSTED EGLANTINE.* With 8 iftus* 
trations by Fr.^ -k: Craig. Third Edition. 

THE HIGH *TOBY. With a :^rontttpiece. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

See also Strand Novels. 

Wells (H. Q.y THE SEA LADY. Cr. 
Bvo. ^s. 

Weyman (Stanley), Author of ‘A Gentleman 
of France.’ UNDER THE RED ROBE. 
With Illustrations by R. C. Woodvilub. 
Nineteenth Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6a, 

White (Stewart B.), Autherof * The Blazed 
Trail.^ CONJUROR’S HOUSE. A 
Romance of the Free Trail. Second Ed 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

White (Peror). THE SYSTEM. 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


THE PATIENT MAN. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


Second Edii%\ 


Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), Author of ‘‘I 
Barnstormers.’ THE ADVENTUfi 
OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Second ^ 
tion. Cr. Bvo. ss. 6d, 

THE WOMAN WJJO t>ARED. Cr. Bvo.^\. 
THE SEA COULD TELL, SecontFEcd^i^, 
Cr. Bvo. dr. «* O 

THE CASTLE ^OF THE SHADO’VVbS 
’ Third Edition , , Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

PAPA. Cr. Bvo. 6s. c., V/ 

*LADY BETTY ACROSS 'FHE WATEM, 
Cr, Bvo. 6s. i i\ 

Williamson (C, N. and^. M*)* , THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR : Being 
Romance of a Motor Car. ’HlustraM^. 
Fourteenth Ediiton. Cr^Bvilf' 6s. ^ 

THE PRIN^SS PASSES. Illustrated* 
Sixth Edition. Cr, Bvol 6s. ij 
MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. Wkh 
id Illustrations. Sixth Et&^iOm Cr4 
Bvo. 6s. 

Wyllarde (Doll^ Author of <5tJriali*tibe 
Hit^te.* THE PATHWAY OF THE 
PIOHEER. Eetiiion. Cr. 9s^ 6s. 





Keihiutf 8 Strasd Novels 

Cr, Stfo. Clothf u, net 

Bncounaged by the great and steady sale of their Sixpenny Novels^ Messrs. Metbiieo hNVe 
determined to issue a new series of fiction at a low price under the title of ‘The Stnanp 
Novels.* These boohs are well printed and well bound in c/o/A, and the excellence of their 
quality may be gauged from the names of those authors who contribute the early volumes of 
the series.**^ . 

Messrs. Methuen would point out t»it the books are as good and as long as a six shUlIng 
novel, ^lat they arc bound in cloth and not in paper, and that their price is One Shilling nef» 
TheyJeel sure that the public will appreciate such good and cheap literature, and the boo& can 
be seen at all good booksellers. 

The first volumes are — 

* Balfour (i^drew). VENGEANCE IS 
MINE. 

TO ARMS. • 

Barliig»Oottld(S.). MftS. CURGENVEN 
OF^URGENVEN.^ 

^domitha. 

*THE FROBISMERS. 

Barlow (Jane), Author of 'Irish Idylls. 

FROM THE EAST UNTO THE 
WEST 

A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 

*THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 

Barr (Robert)* THE VICTORS. 

Bartrw (Oeorire). THIRTEEN EVEN. 

INGS. 

Benson (E« P*), Author of ‘Dodo.‘ THE 
CAPSINA. 

^Wle« (Q. Stewart). A STRETCH OFF 
flHu'HE LAND 

WooktiijBmma). THE POET’S CHILD. 

|rillock(ShanP.). THE BARRYS. 
r HE CHARMER. 
h HE SQUIREEN. 

I HE RED LEAGUERS, 
jtiurtoo (J* Bloundelle). 

SALT SEAS. 

^.HE CLASH OF ARMS. 
mNOUNCED. 

♦FORTUNE’S MY FQj:. 

;iiieou (Bernard). AT A WINTER’S 

(^mtherby). THE baptist 

THE branded PRINCE. 

THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 

JOHN TOPP. , 

^UtfordfMro. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
' SUMMER.^ 

DOCTOR 

C^nl^^^Cwt SONS OF ADVER- 
SITY. 

Ci^^Steph^X WOUKDS IN THE 

Dem^ B.). THE ROMANCE OF 
UPTOMP MANOR. 

lN|gma^arrls). XH^ BLACK WOLFS 
(Hvelyn). THE SIN OF 

angels. 


ACROSS THE 


Duncan (Sara J.). »THE POOL IN THE 
DESERT. 

*A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. 
Bmbree (C. P.). A HEART OF FLAME. 
Penn (Q. Manville). AN ELECTRIC 
SPARK 

Pindlater‘(Jane H.). A DAUGHTER OF 

STRIFE 

*Findlater(Mary). OVER THE HILLS. 
Forrest (R. E.). THE SWORD OF 
AZRAEL. 

Francis (M. E.). MISS ERIN. 

Callon (Tom). RICKERBY’S FOLLY. 
Gerard (Dorothea). THINGS THAT 
HAVE HAPPEN KD. 

t]llchrl8t(R. Murray). WILLOWBRAKE. 
Qlanville (Ernest). THE DESPATCH 
RIDER. 

THE LOST REGIMENT. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 

THE INCA’S TREASURE. 

Gordon (Juiien). MRS. CLYDE. 
WORLD’S PEOPLE. 

Goss (C. P.). THE REDEMPTION OF 
DAVID CORSON. 

*Gr^ (E. M'Queen). MY STEWARD- 

Hales (A, G.). JAIR THE APOST.\TE. 
Hamilton (Lord Ernest). MARY HAMIL- 
TON. 

Harrison (Mrs. Burton). A PRINCESS 
OF THE HILLS. Illustrated. 

Hooper (I.). THE SINGER OF MARLY. 
Hough Vemersoh). THE MISSISSIPPI 

BU6£iL£# 

Mota* (Mrs. Caffyn). ANNE MAULE- 
VERER. 

*J^son (Edgar). KEEPERS OfF THE 
I%OPLE. 

Kelly (Florence Pioch). WITH HOOPS 
Or STEEL. 

Lawless (Hon. Bmlftr). MAELCHO. 
U^en ^Umle). A WOMAN OF SENTI- 

(Norma). JOSIAH’S WIFll 
Lusb (Charles K.). THE AUTOCRAm 
Macdeaell (Anne). THE STQttY <>r 
TERESA. 

Mac^rath (Harold). THE PUPfEt 
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THB VOICE 

IN «IK DESERT. 

Mar«k lUeiuml). THE SEEN AND 
THE UNSEEN. 

•GARNERED. 

•A METAMORPHOSIS. 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 

BOTH SIDES or THE VEIL. 

Mayali (J. W.).' THE CYNIC AND THE 
JsVRkN ^ 

MlisidtottM (Allan). LOVE IN A LIKE. 
(Arthur). THE KNIGHT rUNC- 
TILIOUS. 

Nasbtt (Mra, Bland). THE LITERARY 
SENSE. 

NorHaiWa E.). AN OCTAVE. 
Ott|»lia»t(Mrs.). THE LAI)Y‘S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. 

THE TWO MARY’S. 

iPenft^(Mrs. Prank). A MIXED MAR- 

PhtuTOUf (Eden). THE STRIKING 
H()URS. 

FANCY FREE. 

Pf^ca (Igchard). TIME AND THE 

Randall (J.). AUNT BKTIIIA’S BUTTON. 

(Walter). FORTUN E'S I )AK. 

♦Rayner (Olive Pratt). ROSAT.BA* 

Rhye (Orace). THE DIVERTED VILL* 
AGE. 


Rlci«irf (Edith). OUTOFTHEOmmSS 
SWAMP. 

RobertonCMv H.). A GALLANT QUAKER. 
Sannders (IHarshail). ROSE A CHAR* 
LITTE. 

Sergeant (Adeline). ACCUSED AND 
ACCUSER. 

BARBARA’S MONEY. 

THE ENTHUSIAST. 

A GFEAT LADY. 

♦THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

THE MASTER OF BEECHWOO0 
UNDER SUSPICION. 

*THK YELLOW DIAMOND. 

Shannon (W. P.). JIM. TWELVES. 
♦Straln<e. H.). ELMSLIK’S WAG NET. 
Stringer (Arthur). THE SILVER POPPY. 
Stuart (Bsmb). CHRISTALLA. 
Sutherland (Dttd^a el)* ONE HOUR 
AND THE NEXT. 

Swan (Annie). LOVE GROWI%COLD. 
Swift (Betiiamltt). SORDON. 
Tanqueray (Mrs. B. M.). THE ROYAL 
WAKER. 

Trafford-Taunton(Alr8.e.W.). SILENT 
DOMINION. 

♦Upward (Allen). ATHELSTANEFORD. 
Wainenuui (Paul). A HEROINE FROM 
FINLAND. 

Watson (H. B. Marriott). THE SKIRTS 

OK HAPPY CHANCE. 

*Zack.’ TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. 


Books for Boys and Girls 

Illustrated^ Crown Svo, 3Jf* 6d, 


The GKTTfNG Well op Dorothv, By Mr*?. 
W» K. Clifford. Second Jidiiion* 

Thr Icelander’s Sword. By S. Baring- 
Gould. 

OhCV a Guard-Room Dog. By Edith K. 
CutheU. 

The Doctor of tup Juiiet. By Harrj^ 
Cdlingwooil 

Little Peter. By Lu6as Malet. Second 
Hdition, 

Master BackAifSLLAR*f< Vovacb. By W. 


The Secret op Madame db Mohluc. 
the Author of “ Mdlle. Mori,” 

Syd Belton : Or, the Boy who would not go 
to Sea. By G. Manville Fenn. 

The Red Grange. By Mrs. Moleswortb. 

A Girl op the PeSi’le. By L. X. Meade* 
Second Edition, ^ v 

Hepsv Gipsy. By 1.. T. MeadKif ar, 6rf. 

The Honourable Miss. By L. T, Meade 
Second Edition, 

Tmkuk was onck a pRmcBk& By Mrs. M. E, 
Mann. 

When Arnold comes Home. By Mrs. M. E, 
Mann. 


Th9 Novels of Alexandre Diunae 


P Prkt 6d. OffniU f'f/uma, tA 


Tm» These Musketeers. With a long 
Introduction by Afxdref^ Lan^. Double 
ymume. 

TkK PstHCE OF 11»tEVa». Second Edition, 
RoEIH jpCoon, A Sequel to the above. 

Twi Corsica^ Brothers. 

Oeoroes. 


Chop-Eared jACQtfOT ; Etc. 

Twenty Years After. Double voluhie. 
Amaurv. * 

THE Castle or Bppstein. 

The Srowbau., and SoLTANEt'rfii^ 
Cecils; or, The Weouing Gown, 
Act6. » 
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Th)c Black Tour. a • 

Th* VlCOMTK bB BRAGiCLONKB. 

PoM. 1, IfCHiiae d& la Double 

Vciipme^ 

* Part It Tne Maw in the Iroji Mask. 
VjDouble Volume, 

^fHaTCoNvici^a Son. 

The WotF-LBAbER- 

Nanon; chk. The Women’ War. Double 
volume^ m 

PAUtiHH; Murat; and Pascal Bruno. 
The AtyVENTuREs of Captaih^^amrhilh. 
FERNAieuB. * 

Gabriel Lambert. 

Catherine Blum. 

"BtfE Chevalier IfHarmental. Double 
volumes • 

,SylVAN»IRR. • 

!The Fencing Master, 

(*Th» Reminiscences of J ^ roiny * 
Conscience 

PeRS La KUtNE. 

^Henri of NavaRre. The second part of 
; Qu^en Mar^t. 

The Great Massacre. The first part of 
0«een Margot. 

The Wile Duck Shooter. 

niEBtrated Bdltios. 

* Demy Srv, Cloth, 

The Three Musketeers. Ilhistrated in 
Colour bv Frank Adams, 6<i. 


The PitmcE of Thieves. in 

Colour by Frank Adams, as, 

Robin Hood the Outlaw. Illnitxnted in 
Colour by Frank Adams, as. 

The CdKSiCAN Br<»theks. lUuiitrated in 
Colour by A. M. M'Lellan. xe. 6d. 

The Wolf-Leadek. Illustrated in Colour 
by B'rank Adams. ts » t > d . 

Gkorebs. Illustrated in Colour by Munro Orr. 
as • 

Twenty Years After. Illustrated in Colour 
by Frank Adams. 3s. 

Amaury. illustrated in Colour by Gordon 
Browne, as. 

The Snowball, and SUI5TANBTTA. Illus- 
trated in Colour by Frank Adam.s. as . 

The V icoMTE de BragrloKne. Illustrated in 
Colour by Frank Adams. 

Part T. Louise de la VaUlibre. at. 

Part H, The Man in the Iron Mfask. 3S. 
Crop-Eared Jacquo'i ; Jane; Etc. Ilfuv- 
trated in Colon i by Gordon Browne, as. 
The Castle of Eipstein. Illuc|xeted in 
Colour by .Stewart Orr. xs, 6cl. 

ActH. Illustrated in Colour by Gordon 
Browne, is. td, 

Cecilk; or, Thf Wedding Gown, Illus- 
trated in Colour by 1 >. Murray Smith* 

IS. 6d. 

Thf Adventures of Captain Pampthle* 
Illustrated in Colour by Frank Adams. 

IS. 6d, 


Methuen’s Sixpenny Books 


IkusSBli (Jane). PRIDE AND PRK- 
JUDICE. 

(Richard). A ROMAN MVSTERY. 
Andrew). BY STROKE OF 


|Balfo«r (An 
r SWORD. 
iBartflli-Uttti] 


r-Uttnld (S.). FURZE BLOOM. 
■cheap JACKTZITA. 
klTTY ALONE. 
fcRITH. ^ 

BTHE BROOM SQUIRE. 

BN THE SOAR OF THE SKA. 

BiO^:ML • 

n. BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated 
■UTTl^ TUTENNY. 
KH^FROBiSHERS. 

Pl^ iRohert). JENNIE BAXTER, 




J MIDSTaOF ALARMS, 

IE COUNTESS TEKLA. 
MUt^LE MANY. 

L-). THE HEART 


OF 


Burton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS THE 

SALT SEAS. 

Ca#^!(Mr*).,(‘Iota'). ANNE MAULK- 

^Capes (Bernard). THE LAKE OF 
WINE. 

Clifford (Mr*. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 

MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 

Connell (F. Norreys). THE NIGGER 
KNIGHTS. 

Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. 

Crofcer (Mrs. B. M.>. PEGGY OF THE 

BARTONS. 

A STATE SECRET. 

ANGEL. 

JOHANNA. 

Dante (All^hleH). THE VISION OF 
DANTE (CARY). 

I ROUND THE RED 

j Duncan (Sani Jeanilette)* A VOSfAOE 
OF CON.SOtATION 
1 THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 



' 4 d' 


< 




'T6m m 

tS OF BAIrfCfOW^IJR* , 

, JllCKBRlBTO I’OLtY. 

tf<Kte*.).'^CRAHFOm 

MARY BARTON, _ 

NORTH ANB SOtrTH, ^ 

Omr4, #or«tli^ HOTY MATRI- 
MONY. » 

S HE CONQIJEST OF tONOON. 
tAPE OF MONEY. , ^ 

OtgliiV^aMrffo). tHe town travel- 

5WN OF LIFE, 

THE INCA*S 

. BUNTER’S cruise. 

_ BevtktrB}. GRIMM'S 

FAIRY TALES, llluitmted. 

A MAN OF MARK. 

A change of air 
T ttlEpHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. 

PHRQSO. 

THE POLLY DIALOGUES. 
HorattncCE. W,), DEAD MEN TELL 

NO Ales. 

(J. H.). THE THRONE OF 

Lr^ltxVWA THE HUNCHBACK OF 
WESTMINSTER. 

•Ui^-Ywit«(S.K.). THE TRAITOR’S 

UnUm\B, Lynn). THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 
(641111). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
jKOcttLooitf). THE CARISSIMA 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION, 

n^Mrc. M. 6.). MRS. PETER 


HOWARD. 


^^ST ESTATE, _ 


MISER HOAD. 


„ J CEDAR STAR. 

Mgr^tenont j A W.). 

XiSrS SECRET. 

A MOMENT'S ERROR. ' 

Mflrmt (CipUla). PETER SIMPLE. 
JACOB FATTHFUL. 

1). THE TWICKENHAM 

tess. 



<A.B, W,), CLEMENTINA. 

r»(tW«^^HONEY. 

GRIFF OT CyWt^ITHSCOURT. 




TH^SIGI 

IAiier6(AfMiMr). THE GAY** 

MoniBOa (ArtfanrJ, THS!^ 

THE WALL- ' ” 

Ne»Mt(BA THE RED 

fiatriB(W. E.l HIS GRACE. ^ 

OlftES INGILBY. 

THE CREmT OF THE COUNTt. 
LORD IJEOSaRD. < 

MATTHEW AUSTIN. 

S LARISSA FURIOSj^ 
llnhmitlMrt.). THE LADY'S WALKP 

SaOoBERT'S fortune. 

THE PRODIGALS. 

(e^^»lilll|jpi)r master OF 

Parker (QilBert). THK FOW 6 p THE 
LAVILETTES. 1 jy 

WHEN VALMONDCfAMETOPONtlAq 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. ^ 
Pembertott ( IVUx). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OP A thron£ 

I CROWN THEE KING. . 

PhlUpotU (Bdefi). THE itolilAN BQY^ 
CHILDREN OF THE MIS*f 
Ri4jre<W. Pett). A SON OF THE STATE, 
LOST PROPERTY. 

GEORGE AND THE GENERAL* 
RusfeU<W. Clark). A MARRIAGE AT 

CFA 

ABANDONED. 

MY likNlSH SWEETHEART. 

Serff^t (A4eline). THE MASTER OF] 
BEECHWOOD. 

BARBARA’S MONEY 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

Sartaea (R. 8.). HANDLEY C&Cips: 

lllustratra. A 

MRi SPONGE’S SPORTINq^^^OUIl, 

ASK MAMMA. Illustrated. J 
Valeatlne (Ma|or 6* S.). 

LAAOER* '* 

Walff»rd(IVIre. L. B.> MR. SMITH. I 
THE BABrS GRANDMOTHER. 
Wallace (OeBMai Lew). BEN-HUR. 
THE FAIR GOD. 

WatMMi(H. B. Marriot), THE ADVSN 
TURERS. 

Weekee(A.B.K PRISONERS OF Wj 
W elle (H. O,), THESTOLEN BACILLUl 
»Wfitte (Perey). A PASSTOlrAt 
PILGRIM. 




